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Yes* the future of App^&cjhia ca£ be bright if Appa- 
lachians; can gain a sure appreciation of what is good 
about 'Arppalachian life — oyr institutions and values-r- 
and if Appalachians realize fvhat*a,fnagic loss it would be 
~ to exchange theiC.birthright for a mess of mainstream 
America*,,,. 

. , Jftig mainitask of cultlvattfig an appreciation for what 
^oq#^Appalachian life will falt'upon those teachers 
. who Have a knowledge aad understanding] of, two 
worlds — of Appalachia and mainstream America — and 
who can walk, like a plowman in spring, with one footjm 
the flowed ground, the other in the unbroken sod. 'They' 
■ are the teachers, who, at a time when the Winstream edu* 
cational system" is under particularly close scrutiny for 
its'in^equacies, can be independent and unconventional 
*enou|ft to be thankful that Appalachian sthools have not" " 
succeeded altogether in stirring Appalachians children 
into the great educational meUing pot. 
There is nothing sfrange about the Appalachian moun- 
taineer hims'df thaf has caused education in his region 
" to be less than successful. In fact, the mountaineer's re- i 
sistance to aspects *of the educatipH that has been avail- 
able to him is as much a tribute, tp his good sense as it is 
an huJJcation of his backwardness 
It ^difficult for people* anywhere to embrace enthusi- 
' astically twelve ^ears of formal schooling based, on values 
they don't share* reflecfing & world they do not live in, a 
world difficult to connect Jo their own experience. 

Jim Wayne Miller, Western Kentucky ^ 
University, from "A Mirfor for 
* ^ . * Appalachian jn Voices from the Hills,. 
fiiggs afid Manning, 1975. 

In a critique of teacher training in the United' Sfates . 
Dr. JLacob Getzels, Professor of Education and Behavioral 
Sciences at the University of Chicago, maintain that 
"fittledifferentiation has been made between prospective ' 
teachers for oiie locality and those for another. The dis* 
Unctions in training £nd placement have all been made 
j vertically, that is, between those jvho will teach in one 
age; grade or another, and not horizontally, that is, be- 
tween those who will teach the same grade but in different 
1 localities.'' 
9^ "Schools andValues," 
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. -FOREWORD 

The people who were asked to make written confributions to this * 
book were told that they must address themsehes to Appalachian, higli 
school teachers, many of whom, it was pVesumed, would.be from outside 
the, Appalachian region and hence somewhat unfamiliar with*jt This 
book would help get them started—help them know in advance some^ L 
thing of die landscape they would be dealing with. t 
« And in sortie ways "that, I thmk, is a Me idea. I'm a high school 
teacher; and if I .were going next year* to'teach irr Kodiak, Alaska* I 
would consider it part of my responsibility as a, teacher who sees tys 
job as something more than a job to read as much as I could about the 
history and environment of Kodiak, the culture and the customs of the 
people who live there, and the economics of that island. I would also 
want to make myself familiar, if possible, with the social problems 
those people face. What^s the future of the kids on Kodiak^for 
example? Is the population stable or transient? What are we to educate 
the kids fori ' 

And at the same time I'd be reading my book on Kodiak, I'd* also 
know tfial if I accepted at face value all it said, Yd be making a 
terrible mistake,' for I would be accepting at facje value the perceptions 
of other human beings who ha\e their gWn built-in biases and*blinders . y 
just^as 1 have, three blincl men describing an elephant, as it were. And , 
probably treating it— from what they can feel of its surface.texture — 
as some sort of strange, exotic, very distinctive beast rather than thfc 
very normal animal (similar in many ways to all other mammals, 
though with surface* features that make it somewhat distinctive) that 
itis. . * 4 ^ f ' 

l\\a. problem of balance, you se4 Tell someone to write about 
Appalachia, and Uiefr tendency is to treat Appalachia as a strange and r 
exotic l£nd when in fact there" anf commonalities here and problems 
here that all regions share. Accept at face, value the. exotic stereotypes* 
about Appalachia that you will hear (your kitfs will all speak Eliza- 
bethan English and will j:omeJfrom tiny picturesque homes that have 
dulcimers hanging on the w^alls) and you're going to be in big trouble 
because that's going to lead you into false assumptions about what 
kinds of -activities these kids will respond to. Face it. Most of them are 
twentieth century kids who aren't going^to take to Chaucer *and 
Shakespeare like clucks to water; who like Marshall Tucker and Led 
•Zeppelin and Paul McCartney mare than Jean^qhie, and who would 
far rather be driving around town T^or playing ball or drinking beer 
than sitting in your classroom. ' * 

There. Now Tve substituted one stereotype for another. Which do 
you pick? That's the problem you'll ha^e t with a book lik£fjbis» despite 
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all its good points and its fine intentioTis. 

So vvhat are j^>u to do? I'm not really comfortahle cast in the role of 
the answer man, but rny own experiences hoth in mountain schools 
and in working with teachers around the country have taught me that: 

—Books like this can bt^ helpful— if read in perspective— but they 
are no substitutes for getting out there yourself in that community in 
which you're going tu he teaching, and making your own 'observations, C 
Meet everyone, talk to everyone, eat in every restaurant, read every 
sign, vrsit every church, shop in every store, go to every community 
event, rent a httle house (and don't put up a no trespassing sign) be- 
come a good neighbor, and get to know youi; kids outside of school as 
human beings rather than blobs of clay thai you must shape into your 
image of what a youngster should be Don't criticize, don't judge, don't 
ta^e sides hot now. Observe. Enjoy. Celebrate your community, 
flaws and all Spend five .years as an apprentice learning from rather 
than teaching « (If you were only going to come to Appalaghia for a \ 
year or two to sample its strange wares or to do your Bit for the do^jj fty 
J trodden of tht world, you probahly shouldn't have come at all,) *3! 

—Before the begitHiing of the school year, make a list of the hai^\ 
, skills your students are supposed to master under your direction and 
then figure out ways you can use something in the comfhunity itself 
as the catalyst ihat vull propel your students into the mastery of each 
skill (The article I've written for this book explains this farther,) 
Don't rely completely on the iexts. Yqu hated them when you were jn 
schofil, and your kids do too Use the texts as reference works/ but 
don't rely on them, 

—As you become more and more familiar witrMhe iommunity-and 
with the students it is producing, you will come face to face with 
numerous contradictions. Many of your students will want to remain 
in that community as adults, but there are few jobs. Some will be more , 
fortunate, and because of theirimr'ents may be in, line for positions of 
leadership irt'the community, but t}iey .rarely know anything about 
the community itself in terms of Ms needs and*the needs o£ its residents, 
how the thihgs that must get donfc get* done, how power works apd is 
either used or abused. The other students in the elass don't know these 
things eifhe'r, but then they're all going to be moving to Detroit, aren't 
they? And .what of those families who provide jobs in the area by 
vfrtue of the fact that they owh and operate strip mines? 

Contradictions abound. Lord knows. But you as a teacher are in a 
perfect position to make sorne interesting things happen if you'll use . 
„ that community (and, by 'extension, the region as a whole) and let it be 
'one of the vehicles by which your "students master the hard skills 
you're supposed tofce giving them. At the very least, they'll come closer 
to mastering them this way then they would have if you had forced 
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them to' stick to (he texts And though the^ may 1 be forced eventually 
to move to Detroit, at least they'll^o with a firmer understanding o( tfho 
(hey are and where they come from— roots- --and how an^' com- 
munity ftorks and what ii must provide to bt viable— no niatier whic;h 
one they eventually settle fn 

* And at best'* You may be the catalyst by which sonic of them become 
so concerned about and commiffl&d to their spot on ihc glohc that* they 
become determined to take its destiny into their own hands a^d provide 
a new generation, of creative, inspired leadership operating oiit of in- 
formed sensitivity, rather than ictt-senun& greed, Irs not too much to 
hope for, ' 

And its not too much 10 ask thai you$ as a^teacher, be that catalyst 
The creation of an informed, committed, moral inspired, citizenry 
possessing the hard skills necessary to g<M the joh done is after all. one 
of the* reasons our schools exist— anii onc-of the reasons, presumably, 
you were hired, < . \ > - ' 

* ' Eliot Wigginton . # 

Rabun- Gap> Georgia 
<\ . . May, 1977 
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INTRODUCTION 

As the title implies^ jth-ts book has been put together primarily for 
people interested in the *edju*:ation of ^ Appalachian children. It is an 
outgrouvhf f a title FX' grant received by Appalachutf State Univer- 
sity in 19*5 to assist public ^ctfQol teachers in meeting the' educational 
*ieeds of cmldrtfn in'*a twenty-six county area of Virginia, Tennessee, 
and .North Carolina. This book is designed to deal <with the problem^ 
faced in these specific counties, but most selections arc rele\ant to the 
Appalachian region at large. The southern portion of the Appalachian 
region in which these couaties lie .fs non-coal but with many of the 
problems usually associated with a coal based economy. A demographic 
analysis of these counties prepared by W, Thomas Jamison begins on 
page 37 and provides an insight, into the nature of this small portion of 
non*coa1 Southern Appalachia* . / 

The geographical, social, and economic isolation of. southern Ap- V 
palachia has allowed the development of. a separate aiuf distinct * 
American cultural element, This Appalachian culture is just presetjjjy 
beginning to receive the recognition long ago extended to othere^hmc 
groups. Writers of American l^rf^fy have long presented ethnic groups 
in somewhat narrow and stereotypic frarheworks. Blacky Qrien^als 
Native Americans, and certairj^Jiftipean immigrant^roups^have, been 
characterized by the media in distorfed^images based on racism and 
prejudice. As these groups gained ppwer and viSttfilify, images softened 
and became ;nore realistic and they began td be appreciated and 
accepted nationally. This has not occurred in the case of the Applacliian 
mountaineer. Appalachian culture has been geographically isolated 
from the rest of America by the mountains. This has prevented both 
a reafshaVing and appreciation of Appalachian America and Appala- 
chian appreciation of the multi-ethnic composition ofour country. In 
addition* unlike members of other ethnic groups, most Appalachian 
Americans have failed to recognize and appreciate their ojvn distinctive 
culture* - * \ 

This independent and virtually isolated Appalachian spirit has been 
mimrrii^ed, ignored, or even, scoffed at by regional as well as national 
educators. There are many reasons for this: 

(1) The Appalachian region is poor* thereby preventing its in- 
dividuals and institutions from asserting themselves nationally* 

(2) The Appalachians are^one of two or three"ethnic groups 
in the country which Are largely geographically bound, 

(3) s The mass media (/ particularily*teIevision ancl the, cinema, have O 

^typitaJIy portrayed the Appalachian mountain person as 
ignorant, lazy/ poor, and/lacking in the social and, cultural 

'■-■>■>. \- ■•" . \ A ■ ' 
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refinements valued iiy the whole of society- For example* 
consider the television programs u Hee-Haw" and 'The Beverly 
Hillbillies" and therms \,il Abner" %pd ^Deliverance/' Such 
noled writers as Erskine Caldwell John Steinbeck, and to some 
degree, even William Faulkner with his renowned Snopes 
family have not helped but rather contributed to the stereo- 
type. Even ^regional writers like John Fo£, whose novels on 
Appalachian 'themes gain&d national attention* helped per- 
petuate this attitude. There has been some balance through 
the writings of Harriet Arnow > Rebrcca Caudill, Wtlma 
Dykefnan. Jesse Stuart, $nd others but •stereotypic attitudes are 
difficult to correct- ' 
(4$ Many educators have overlooked regional culture in favor of a 
kind of ''national cultural amalgom" best-described as middle, 
class white suburban values. The prevailing educational phil- 
osophy seems tf have been: study hard, learn to speak cor- " 
rectly, and you will transcend^soup beans, brogans, over-alls, 
the tobacco market, country music, and externally^motional 
religion. ♦ r / 

^Fhere are many teachers and school administrator^ in the Appala- 
chian region utjg.Jiav? alterppted t^meet the social .and cultural needs 
of Appalachian children Unfortunately these efforts have not been 
maximized; The day to dav curricular and administrative responsibilities 
are dictated by .the educational bureaucracy. They have not allowed the 
teaching profession . the Mime and opportunity to initiate relevant 
activities designed to further the understanding of Appalachian culture. 
Both students and teachers have be;en caught up by nationally/ oriented 
teaching materials and educational policy. . J 

The selection of articles to be included in this book has been made 
with the following in mind: ■ > 

(1) To sensitize the public school teacher and administrate to 
k the historical, social, and economic "conditions of southern 

Appalachian ' - 

(2) To acquaint these individuals with various cultural descriptors 
which manifest themselves in the lives of Appalachian chil- \ 
dren: language, family life, religion, antf music^ ' 

(3) To examine how southern Appalachia js^bein|' taken advan- 
tage of by selfish outside interests and distorted by many in the 
national media, and. , * i * 

(4) To present the educational views of regional people v who have 
critically examined the schools of Appalachia. 

The book presents no definitive solutions to problems as that is not 
its purpose It is hoped that this collection will facilitate understanding 
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of.the special needs tff Ihe Appalachian student by school personnel and 
, will contribute in some small way to bringing about more relevant 
educational experiences. 

From time to time teachers have suggested the need for a relatively 
short and comprehensive bibliography of Appalachia for use by schools. 
, The bibliography at the close of this book consists of works this author 
considers the best of those currently available* for purchase. It is 
followed by a list of J6mm films which currently may be purchased or 
rented^ from the listed source. The inclusion of works in this bibli- 
ography is one person's view*and brevity necessitated thfc exclusion of 
many other- fine books 'and films v 1 

^ * David Mielke ' 

Appalachian State University K 
* * ; Spring, 197ff • 
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1 APPALACHIAN ETHNIC AWARENESS TEST 

DAVID N. MIELKE „ . 

Several "tests" have been developed in an atterppt to measure ethnic 
awareness Most have been created just for fun, but attempting to 
answer the questions points out our own ignorance of other cultures. 
The following test is an excerpt from a larger instrument used in a 
sefious attempt to measure Appalachian awareness. Some oijjie ques- 
tions and responses are not uniquely Appalachian but are mWz promi- 
nent in that culture than others. The test items have been gathered 
largely by teachers froqi their students and then passed on for the 
development of this instrument. The rest of the items have been formu- 
lated from the experiences of living twenty-five years in Appalachm, 

The following are similar, but shoner, tests- which have Ijeeh! pub- 
lished and are usually cited when ethnic awareness tests are given in the 
literature, 1 

"What is Your Black Culture Quotient?'*, in Today's Education^ 

February, 1970, Vol, 59, No, 2, page 27. 

"What is Your Chicano Culture Quotient?" by Felix Elizalde in 
, Stone and DeNevi Teaching Multicultural Populations, Van Nos- 
trand, 1971, page 167/ 

"Mountain Qui2" Ln The Mountain Call Christmas, 1974, Vol! % 
No, 1, page 6, * * 

1 Agreasy poke ttesi serves^ person who j 

v A. Has a cold V 

B> Has sore muscles 

C Is hungry 

D, Is pregnane I 

E Is tired * ■ 

2 A dotey person Is - s * , 

A Crippled 

B- Fat \ 

C In low - 

D Lazy i * 

H Senile 

l Burlcy isusually cured, * ' 

A By the processor " vN 

. B In flue barns 

C. ' In open air barns 
D On the stalk 

E, A year after it is cu X » 

4 The word blinkv refers to: \ ' 

A. A child's toy * t * \ 

B. An eady frost * - * 
C An ecceniric woman * *, 

D, Soured milk 

£♦ Spoiled canned goods 
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5 Which of the- fallowing belong least with the other* 
. A, Dodger , v » * 

B, Grits; 

C, Hushpuppy 

D Pone J x 0 

E Scrapple 

6 , Southern mountain people usually express their political feelings, by 
* A Voting independently 
B Seldom voting 
C Rejecting traditional* candidates 

D, Voting strongly Democratic 
E Voting strongly Republican 

7 * A buckeye in yoffr pocket means you will - 

A Always have money ^ * 
B Have good health ' . - * 1 "v 
C Have success in your trading 
D. Never be bothered by evil spirit* 
E Win the girl of your choice 
* 

8 An illegitimate child is a 1 

A. 'Bait 

B + Chuffy ■ 

C Cuckold 

D 6ip - * 

& Woods colt „ ' * . 

* -/ 

9* The mule is used primarily because'of . ' '- 

A. The expense of tractors # ^ 

B Farming traditions ^ 

C. The nature of the soil * 
D Steep planting fields J 
H Their longevity and ease of upkeep* * * 

10 Peckerwood refers to: t 
^ A. A corn storage-shed 

B Furniture quality lumber 
* C. Smatj^sized firewood 

\ * X>* Termite da mage 
> E A woodpecker _ _ 4 

II. A person who falls off: a ** 

A Becomes mentafty unbalanced 

B. Dies % 

C. Loses weight , v „ 

D. -Is tuckered out. ^ * 

E Is unfaithful to hh/tyer mate 

To back an envelope is to; 

A. Address tt v 

B. Apply a return address 
+ C. Mail it / 

D h Put postage on it 

E. Seaftt 

13 A backset is a ^an) * - f 

A. ■ Brace " , * * - - , . 

B r . Earm tool , 
C w Ignorant person . ' 

D. Low chair ' 

E. Relapse 
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A ppblachian Ethnic A wareness Test 

U All fire and low refers to * 
A A high tempered person 
B A religious fanatic 
e C A spirited mute 

D Top qualify moonshine 
E A very mcR person 

15 Tendergrcen is 

A Fxm* household money * 

* B A headache fronvbad moon<hinc 

C An immature cabbage 

D " A novice 

, F A young leafy vegetable 

16 A coarse singer would likely be' 

A * Asked to leiwe the choir 
B A bass 
C Xoud 
D- Off key 
E A soloist 

17, A bealed head refers to. , 

A A bloated cow t 
B A festering pimple 
* C* A hairless condition 
„ D A rotten cabbag£ 
.* ^ A swollen face 

\§* A man |^io has granny trouble can Jook forward to 

i- A + Abstaining from sex ' * 
v B The hrth of his child ,; ' 

„C \Ha*wg only daughters . ^ 

*D ^Hismother-i it-law moving fb 
E , A stomach condition 

19 The most popular duo in country music in 4&76 Was 



A. 
B 



Buck Owens and Susan Rajf 
Conway Twitty and Loretta Lynn 
C George Jones and Tammy Wynette 
D Porter Wagoifer and DpJIy Parton 
B + Wilma Lee and/Sioney Cooper , 

2Cr Jumping jig' refers to a fan) 
A Dance 
B Escaped cOnvtct 
C. Groom 
Di Racial slur 
E t Toy ♦ , 

21. A person who sangs * 
*j A + Caches fish with a net ■ 
B * Di^s for roots 

C. Keeps the congregation pn Jcey 

D. Makes fermented fruit juice, v 
E + Performs for money ** 

il Sister Vestal ts associated wtth^ 
A t Arthur Smith + 
B The Happy Goodmans 
C TheHinsons 
D. The Inspirations 
■ , The Speer Family 
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21 Diddles refer(s)to/ 
A Baby chicks 
B Bailjo pickers 

C. Chestnuts 

D. Diarrhea 

E Roundworms 

24 An anxious bench might be found in a 

A, Church 

B. County jail 

C Grocery siore 

D Hospital 

E One room school 

26 A horseshoe nailed over the door will* 
A. Decorate the door 
* B Keep disease away 
C Signal good luck 
D Ward off evil spirits 

E. Welcome visitors 
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2 WHO ARE THE SOUTHERN 

MOUNTAINEERS? w ; V 

Aflfw D, Williams is recognized by many as "Mr. Appalachian He has 
spent most of his life in the region as a public school and college teacher 
and, has recently retired from Appalachian State University. The follow* 
ing selection is drawn from his doctoral ^dissertation THE SOUTHERN 
\MOUNtAINEER IN FflCT AND FICTION, William? weaves the 
roots af the Appalachian mountaineer and, places his historical role in 
regional content. 



The Southern Mountaineer appears not tp have set himself apart from 
the borderer or frontiersman until during the Gvil War When one 



Appalachian Journal. Autflmn 1972. Used by permission. 
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* Who Are The Southern MoUntamecn? 5 

considers the whole movement called the Westward Expansion and < 
realizes that the mountain regions of the South were really settled perm- 
anently rather latt, he, does uof find the fact that the mountaineer 
was discovered, lare so add- for permanent settlement did not average, 
more than three generations deep in the whole mountain area at that time. 
True, the Valley pf Virginia was being settled in the\173CTs, the valley 
of East Tennessee a generation later, and favored spots ,in the Blue 
Ridge country of North Carolina by 1790, but such Immense mountain 
areas as,West Virginia, Eastern Kentucky, the Cumberland Plateau region 
in Tennessee, and the mountainous country of North Georgia.werc not 

* settled in any kind o^ permanent way until after ISOO.kOnc hardly ex- 
pects a people to acquire a distinguishing individuality sooner than from 

. grandfather to grandson. 

To assume thar there was any mystery attached to the settlement of 
Appal^chia \% to neglect the significant fact that once cleared of the threat 
* of Indians, "its coves, and creek valleys were admirably Atted^for the 
domestic econoEpy of hunter and frontier farms." 2 A frontier farmer in 
the mountains was no more isolated in reference lo markets than the 
settler in any other wilderness clearing. To expect the hill farmer to 
^foresee that future industrialization, with its railroads, steamboat^ 
navigation, and macadamized . roads, would pass his^^rjndson by is 
"to read history backward with a vengeance/' 3 But retarded ftfs nde- 

* scendants, became. This "is an outstanding fact iii American life. When 
menof the same type . . settled elsewhere'this retardation has. not 
been observed." 4 

C&casionally one fihds references to mountain hamlets and. villages 
of Civil War days. In 1860, JacVson, the seat of Breathjtt County, Ken^ 
tucky, **sti11 had only a few houses. Its two stores, houses, jail* court- 
house, and post office were all of logs/'* This picture of a mountain 
county seat compares>iavorably with that of Jamestown, Tennessee, 
a generation earlier, in The Gilded Age? or of Chestatee, Geqrgia, j 
about 1830. It would seem that such towns and pioneer homes had not 
attracted much notice, ev t en by outsider^ until the industrial expansion 
that followed the Civil War afforded the ^economic conditions that 
enabled citizens of praces that shared in tffat expansion to improve 
their own towns, after which they found an archaic flavor in the hatiita"-^ 
tions of mountain people as'well as in>the speech and customs of the* 
men and women their own age who t werf stfll speaking and viewing life 
much as they had remembered their own grandfather 4otng< It was not 
untif that time thpt we begin to find references to the residents of Ap- 
palachia as mountaineers. But they we're not then called ill-billies ," a 
word used first in reference to the "poor-white" dwellers among the 
sand hills and pirtey woods qf AIabama*and Mississippi., Only Recently 
has "hill-billy" become a popular misnomer* for mountaineer. Nor did 
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f" ■ , ■ * 

t they think of themselves as mountaineers Today the cove-dwellers and 
* ridge people-do nouhink of i"herii/»elves as mountaine'ers ' 

C The Southern" Highlands region, for strictly spring muoh of the* 
area is no), mountainous in the usual geological sen^e, begins with the 
Mason-pfixon Line on the nbrth, follows just east of the Blue Ridge in 
a southwesterly direction into Georgia just nbrth pf Atlanta, turns 
westward 10 Birmingham to include northeastern Alabama^'thenee 
northward just west. of the Cumberland Plateau through Tennessee 
and Kentucky to the Ohio Rivenabove Maysville/-K^ehtueky. From that 
pgiflt it returns along theOhio to the southwestern corner of Pennsyl- 

^vania to complete a long ellipse which reaches like a finger for nearly 
eight hundred miles into the 'heart of jthe^Old South. Including allpf 
*\Vest Virginia, the mountain region spreads over parts of eighj^dtner 
contiguous states* covering an area'as Horace Kephart ^bservedf, 
"about the same ds that of the Alps." It makes up about one-thjjtf of 
' the total area of,these states" and includes approximately one-third -of ■ 
their total population. 0 

.To obtain a fairly representative notion of the population and, its 
'resources at a reasonably normal recent pferiod in the mountains, one 
would probably do hest to consider the decade from 1920 to^l930> a 
period marked by the lioom following World War I and settled by the^ 
snarly years of the Great Depression. A study of maps furnished by the 
s United States Department of Agriculture re\eals f tjie following picture 
of conditions in the mountain region, for the decade u/ider considera-, 
tion: self-sufficient farms were'more heavily concentrated here than 
in any other part of the United States. BUt the Cumberland-Allegheny 
region produced less milk than surrounding areas and marketed fewer 
than 50,000 beef cattle in 1930, Farming methods were still primitive*, 
the value of implements and machinery per male worker being, the 
least in the United States: less than $100. As would be expected* the 
acreage of cultivated land pen male wc^rker was undet ten acres in an 
area of the heaviest concentration of part-time farmj in the whole 
country Outside the. ^Valley of Virginia;* not oyer ,$200,000 wdfc spent 
,for fertilizer in the udiole mountain region. The number of farm£ de- 
creased le$s than five per cent and the valiys of farm property was less 
in the mountains than in surrounding areas. Approximately twenty-five 
per cent bf the^opulatiori migrated from the mountain f^rms during 
thatyfcdecade, but tlntold thousands returned to chink arid repair 
abandoned cabins on the worn-out farms and to live off relief during the 
I930*s< It is not difficult to see that moskjrf the mountain area was in-, 
habited by a marginal economic group who made little moliey to spend 
and most of whose working efforts were exerted in merely subsisting 

* from year to year. r + : * . 
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Striking both to Jhe sociologist and the novelist, the homogeneity of . 
physical type found amohkthe mountain peopte vtith their iraits-oi 

, blondness/ rangy frame and\pare flesh, "hai* proved a pt*radpx ^hea 
subjected to sociat interprerfction/v? Much futile controversy^ has 
marked the efforts to "explain" the biological stock of the mountaineer. 

* Novelists, accepting the theory of origins of tire high Under thai best t 
suited their fictional .purposes, have sometimes presented him* a* 
Anglo-Saxon, sometimes as Scot ch-lrbfi /and sometimes as Scotch At 
times he is pretexted as disinherited gentry whoi>e ancestors were 
victimized in Merry England or compromised in Bonnie Scotland 
Again* he h frequently represented as ijie^descendant of Uriftless*poor 

- whites and ne'er-do-wells who trailed the vanguard p^jjie pioneers and 
took up miserable abodes in the less desirable land$ passed taer in the 
Westward Movement Placed against' these views is the more tangible 

^>ne that he was parfand parcel of the whole Westward Meftem^nt and 
settled in the mountains because he sought fertile^ soil for his.crops, 
good range land for his cattle, delicious dnnking>atpr from* permanent 
spHngs, and coverts for the wildlife thai would afford him the pleasures' 
and profits derived from hunting. 1 ' r \ 

s Although "the retarded Anglo-Saxon.of the "highland is no'myih 
and if there be such a thing as good stock, these Highlander^ havV 
it," 11 his isolation has left him stranded in an outrdoded culture, But t _ 
though '/proud, sensitive, self-jreliani, untaught in ihe.schools^fien 
unchurched, tmtravtijed, he is not unlearned Jhn the ways of the wo^ld, 

^and when one chances to leave for the outside world befortf'his 
^personality has become set in the mold of his cultuje he is likel^to, 
climb far." 12 John.C Campbell found 'evidence of a falling away from" 
culture ajnongjnountain people in the Tact thai ma'ny illiterate moun- 
taineers 'possess'copies of Greek and Latin classics bearing the namfs 
of ancestors and that given hames L of mountain children *refj?ct a 
knowledge 3 of the" classics on the* part of the ancestors. 1 * p * 

On* would' think mountaineers themselves could help sobfe. the ' 
problem of their origin*Such, however, is not the case. When questioned 
on the, subject of their racial stock and .ancestry/ they usually know 
nothing more than that certain ancestors came from North Carliny or 
Ole Virginny or occasionally Pennsylvany and that they "reckon" they, 
had come from the "old country across the waters" and were, English* 
Scotch, Irish — any of which might mean Scotch-Irish — or Dutch, which , 
usually means j&erman. • . ( . r 

Much ha^s been done in an eflfort to determine proportionate 'racial 
stocks in the mountains through a study of" family names. Because so 

•many names may be either English, Scottish? or Irish, because many 
names have beconw corrupted, and because translations of names from 
German or French have added to the confusion, the conclusions arrived 
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at through such studies are not sufficiently reliable to be of rjju^h help. 

An analysis of the whole pioneering movement into ihe Piedmont and 
upJStQd region of Virginia and the Carolina* yields more conclusive 
proof in determining who the present 'day mountaineer is racially than 

-any other known approach to the problem. The Valley of Virginia, 
with few inhabits in 1730, was well-populated in 1750, 14 By 1765 
Governor Tryon could report trjat over a thousand immigrant wagons 
had passed through Salisbury, North ^Caroling, in one year, 15 That the 
Scotch Irish outnumbered by far any other racial group can hardly be 
doubted. "From the year 1720 Jo 1776 this people came on' the average 
of 12,000 a year ? or^600,00Q people before the' Revolution," 16 \ 

'A study of the list of over, four thousand names attached to the 
petitions of the early inhabitants of Kentucky to the General Assembly 
of Virginia" from 1769 to 1792 shows ^ decided preponderance of 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish names/with a large number of English'and a, 
few Germain Dutch,, and French. The number of English increases in 
the later petitions. The large number of jdigious names indicates* the 
nonconformist character of much of the population," 17 That the 
Scqtch*Irish predominated in the migrations westward to 1800 is to 
be inferre^'hat they were also more numerous than arjy other groups 
in the settlements made to the. same^date in the mountain regions is 
logically assumed, „, ? ' 

The most significant single trait to mart all mag) tain communities 

"is the essential, non^coaforjnist quality of their rengrons views. In the 
very beginning of the settling of tft^ mountains, the Valley of Virginia 
afforded- homes for Lutheran, German Reformed, Quaker* ^ffeundnitd, 
Dunkard, and Presbyterian. "Between the ramparts of the mountains, 
these descendants of persecution dwelt in peace with one another," 1 ® 
With the flooding migration of the Scotch-Irish, even the Great Valley 
became av stronghold of Presbyterianism that stopd out -in sharp con- 
trast, frequently in sharp antagonism, to the Anglicanisfri of Tidewater. 

■ Virginia 10 The mountaineers, a pious people, were largely Presbyterian 
to begin with; but they "lost their pastors andUook up with Baptists of 
three sects -and with Campbellite leaddts,"* 0 Since* no* schools were " 
provided for them during, the earjy days And the} found themselves 
unable to provide iheir own until recently, "they came to thipk educa* 
tion a Sufjejifluity, if not «n evil," 21 Tfjje^jnost permeating influence^ 

* in their lives remained an essentially unintellectual and basically 
Calvinifetic religion kept alive by the energy of fire-eating and un- 
trained ministers? * ^ ■ 

The question of the origin of mountaineers from 'the indentured 
servants of colonial tirrjtk Is fraught with confusion. To many writers 
who have seen mouhtpmeers as^tha descendants of the bojindmen, the 
indications are that they are therefore of the depraved origin ascribed^ 
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to the poor whites of the* Tidewater country and the Efeep South Other 
writers, notirtg essential differences between the character of the two 
groups hasten to .deny that the mountain people, descend from those 
wretched souls described by William Byrd in his History of the 
Dividing Line (1729) as \o\\\x\% their days away in shiftless ease*on the 
back fences of Lubberland. As a matter of fact- ii would seem that, 
even most of the Scotch-Insh came as indentured sen ants, first to the 
eastern counties of Pennsylvania, "but when their terms of service 
•expired, they found lands in Pennsylvania too Expensive and some of 
Jhem were settled by Lord Fairfax on tiK holdings between the Rap- 
pahannock and the Potomac.""'The traditions of some of the moun- 
tain families certainly indicate that many of the ancestors were bound 
boys who earned money to pay for their passage before they became 
their own men. t • 

In general, efforts to link, the rank and file-of mountain families with 3 
the 1 Tidewater poor whites have certainly failed, but that some'of these 
^people found their way into the hieuntains can hardly be doubted 
And that much of the fiction portraying life among the.mtfuritaine^rs 
deab with a branchwoter variety of mountaineer otiose moral and cul- 
tural standards are equivalent to those of the poor white who appear 
in the novels of Erskme CaJ4yveIl and Williarfr Faulkner is well known 
& Historians have been generous in their praise of mountaineers as soI-„ 
diets. Jhe ^Scotch-Irish. disseminated among the older population at the 
time of Revolution have been credited witu -holding the colonies to- 
gether, for whereas the older- population knew; certain loyalties both to 
King and their own colony, the recently arrived Scotch-Irishmen* 600,- 
000 strong, knew no loyalty to a colonial government yet antt carried 
with them a grudge of long standing against the King. Their resistance 
to the injustices of British policy, exhibited itself in strong measures 
even before the Revolution liegan. . 

But to enroll all mountain men in the lists of the Sons of ^he Amer- 
ican Revolution would certainly be rash, foj there is excellent evidence* 
that many of the early mountaineers were Tories. Too, many of the 
mountain families, especially those in the higher echeJons socially and 
culturally, preserve traditions, in their families ofh^ving descended 
from Tories who came to the mountains during the Revolution to 
escape the wratfwf the revolutionists in their home communities. Even 
.the Scotch-Irish in the Carolinas were not the* unalloyed ariti-Britf^h 
men tha^-most writers have tended to make them. As late as 1779 there 
were so many Tories in Burke County, one of the western counties of 
the state, that British officers recruited Tnpn there who were so numer-* 
ous that they planned to kill all the patriot* in that region. These 
Scotch-Irkh mountaineers pitched their support with' the wealthy 
planters of thfe Tidewater section in acting^against rebellion. tVhen one 
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considers that this whole area of North Carolina was a nursery for the 
advance phalanxes of the Westward Movement, he-must make some 
reservations in regard to the patriotism of both" the pioneer ancestors 
of the peopl**of the Mississippi Valley and of the Appalachian moun-' 
taineers. - 

Evidence indicates, then, that the Southern mountaineer, though 
mainlyof Scotch*Irish ancestry, of dissenting religious convictions, and 
of Whig descent, is not necessarily any of these things. He turns out 
to be a rather complex individual wHen we exarainehim closely. Hence, 
sweeping statements, stereotyped presentations, and ^generalizations as 
to his essential character* are not to befeelied'upon as adequate inter- 
pretation of mountain life and character. 

In arriving at a concept of the Southern mountaineer along socio* . 
logical and economic lines, it is important that we consider what his 
ancestors were like before they moved into the hills from the Carolina 
Piedmont Reservoir. The Piedmont pioneets were a peculiar people 
made up of like*mi$ded groups from.several nationalities rather'than a 
district racial type, Because of the remarkable qualities they .possessed 
before they became mountaineers, environment and' isolation, do not 
sufficiently account for much of the same qualities found among them 
today ^ for their pioneer peculiarities "have curiously survived, in spite of 
the weathering, of time/* 23 •* ^ 

Not only 'did the mountain people become isolated as a geographical 
unit after abqul 1850, 24 but they became irior6 ^nd more isolated from 
^lie Another. As William 6oodell Frost observed in 1899, the double 
isolation resulted in "marked variations in social conditions," The mov- 
ing out or death of leading, families in one valley may mark ? decline 
in the social state that leads to collapSe and awful degradation, while 
in the adjoining valley heirlooms and tradition "witness a self-respect 
and character that are unmistakable?"* 5 Because the better type of 
mountaineer was conscious; by 1900, of, his 'stranded condition, -and 
knew that be was "behind relatively as well as absolutely,;* his character 
was affected His pride became vehement. He developed a shy, sensitive, 
anrj undemonstrative personality. Aware now of the scorn from the 
lowlands, his old predilection toward Presbyterian fatalism led him to 
struggle buUfeebly with his destiny,, K 

As a result of isolation, economic depravity, struggles, hardships and 
common interests, the sons of the mountain pioneers of from five to 
.eight generations back are by now blended into a somewhat homogeife- 
ous pepple 2e who in eastern Kentucky have morHn common with their 
kind in northern Georgia than they b^ve with their fellow Kentuckians 
in the Bluegrass Region, or who in western *hforth Carolina sharfe more 
points 6f view with their neighbors across the state Ijne in Tennessee 
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than lliey s!hare with their fellow North Carolinians and remote kins- 
men in Charlotte ant! Greensboro' - , * w 

Rupert B Vance has noted that' in the great -Appalachian Valley 
"society has developed Jjas a checkerhoard^in accordance with to* 
. po^raph) " A slow proi&ss of social* differentiation took place* resulting 
in the plantation culture m the fertile limestone valleys and the 
marginal eahin culture among id e less energetiCwho were pushed into 
/the shale lulls and^hert ndges. But Professor Vanee does not presume 
to aserihe a different ancestry to the dwellers in the mansion and in the 
cpbin It is a matter^of population pressure trial results in the division 
of fertile fields among heirs until the irftie comes when fields are too 
small to ofter subsistence and "young sons' have puslie^j out beyond 
the mountain rim, others have retreated back up^the slopes to the 
; shelter of a cabin and a Cleared patch," 27 * v 

Not overcrowding, thpugh th£ principal problem* is not the whole 
answer. to the poverty that earoe to exist among mosj of the mountain 
people As William Bradley pointed out in 1918, the ex>inction of.game 
and the exhaustion of the soil contributed immeasurably. On T^ouble^ 
some Creek in Kentucky it was discovered that "every creek at all ca- 
pable of 'growing com (thejone staple crop) had a population far in 
excess of its power to support, and that many of these people r , , , were 
- crowded into one ancf two room cabins, sometimes without windows,* 1 
On one branch three miles long "thiji^en houses, with 4 total of ninety- 
six people, of whom sixty-seven were children/' were found.** 

It must be remembered that this heavily increasing population is of 
the original mountain stock,. Onty about two*per cent of the mduntain 
people are of foreign birth and these are concentrated in the mining 
areas of the 'Cumberland-Allegheny Belt where thfey had,exerted little 
influence on the native stock up^to 1920.™ With an increasing density 
In population and the consequent further division of family lands (for 
-two-thirds, of mountain men own land), it is easy to see that struggles 
and-hardships-wqjjld increase. 

But it must be remembered that although a homogeneity of the 
ethical and'ethnic character of the mountain people may more or less^ 
exist, there is no homogeneity of social and economic status, Mouji-* 
, laineets, socially* arrd economically, fall roughly into three groups, 

(1) Town and city dwellers. Nearly two million live in incorporated 
places of 1000 ormbre. Trfey are mostly of native stock, descended from 
the same people as their rural cousins, and eilhergreft up with .the 
town or have been dwellers in the town but a generation Yr so. Having 
risen but recently from what they^egard as the, more otfrous aspects of 
mountain life, they are sensitive on the score of la behind resent being 
called mountaineers,. 
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(2) Vatley farmers, Tfiese people are the largest of the three groups 
They live along river valleys, near the motiths of creeks/ or on main 
highways, and are more or less prosperous rural folk. Their problems 
are likely to be more or less identical with those of people living any- 
where in the country But they, like their neighbors in the towns, reveal 
the ethical and ethnic homogeneity of the whofe mountain population. 
Only in material things and social living with the consequent polish 
that comes from the enjoyment of their prerogatives are they different 
from the mountaineers of the third class, 

(3) Branchwater mountaineers. These, fewer in number than those 
belonging to the second class, live for the most part up the branches, 
in the coves, on the ridges, and in the inaccessible parts of the mountain 
region. + TI\ey^,are the small holders of usually poor land, or tenants,, or 
squatters who nfove from abandonee! tract to abandoned 'tract. It is the 
mountaineer' of this third type/closely akjfl to t(je **poor white" if not 
'exactly the same, that became the mountaineer of fiction, j 

Ironically, mountaineers of the third type *do not think, of themselves 
'as moufltaineers either, they are just people. Hence, no one admits to 
being ji mountaineer. The resentment .against fictional interpretations bf 
mountain life and character arises largefy from the towrt and valley 
f^Ik, who rebel against "the exaggeration pf the weaknesses and the 
virtues of individuals in the third group, and from presenting as typical 
the picturesque^ exceptional, or distressing conditions under which some 
of them live," 1or % "through lack of qualifications they are, by inference, 
pictured as living under such conditions," 31 / 

Understandably, the general attitude of the mountain people is not 
one conducive (©^progress* for they have, been victimized thrc mgffr&X fr 
plpitation of the natural resources, around them and quaint journafism 
"until they resent anything said about them or offered for them," 34 

Unforgiving of writers that exposed their peculiarities, the moun- 
taineers of Clay County, Kentucky, escorted the reporters who carte 
to cover the HoWard-Baker feuds at the beginning of this century out 
Of the county aod^varned them not to return, 03 Horace Kephart dis- 
covered that the mountain people are provoked at betng^called moun- 
taineers, H$ thought the provocation stems from the fact that the word 
is not in their vocabulary, a "furrin" word, which they take a£ a term 
of reproach. Anything strange is regarded with suspicion; hence, any* 
one writing about thes£ people runs the risk of pff ending them, 84 
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3 FROM fffE BORDER SOUTH STATES 

NEAL R. 'PEIRCE 

Neal Peirce has behi a Washington-based writer since 1959* He has 
written a series of books of his observations of the United States based 
on extensive travels. The ' following is taken from his book THE 
BORDER SOUTH STATES and is his commentary, as an oujsidjer, on 
East Tennessee, Southwest Virginia, and Western North Carolina. He 
looks at the people and their institutions with special emphasis on- 
environmental problems. r I _ - ' 

NORTH CAROLINA'S MOUNTAINS: THE GEMTOF \ 
- APPALACHIA 

In hH 1*973 statement announcing his retirement from the Senate,, 
Sam Ervin, Jr., said that he intended to do a little fishing and sit 
around h<W in Morganton and watch "the indescribable glory of the 
stilt setting behind" Hawksbill Mountain." As it happens, Hawksbill 
Mountain, just west of Morganton and about SOmiles west of Charlotte 
and Winston-Salem, is pari of the Blue Ridge that rises from the hilljt 
♦Piedmont and signals the beginnings of North Carolina's mountain" 
country. We think of the west as a sort of promised land* where peopie 
gravitate, but the mountains in North Carolina have had -another func- 
tion The great wave t>f western migration following the Revolutionary 
War went over the mountains, into Tennessee and Kentucky. The moun- 
tains did begin to fill up during This period, but their, greatest growth 
awaited the industrial b^orn before and after the turn of the century, 
when furniture factories ami, to a lesser extent, textile mills located 
there, Today, only about 10 percent df all North Carolinians live in Jhe 
mountains, and many of the winding roads lead into quiet backwaters 
where English is still spoken in Elizabethan accents. 

The statisticians will tell you that the Smokies of North Carolina are 
the highest mountains east of *he, Mississippi. Byt their fascination for 
me is not in their height but in their haunting appearance: it is as, if 

Reprinted from The Border South Slates, by Neal R. Peirce* by permission ot 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. © 1 975 by Neart R. Peirce. 
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deep green velvet ^ere draped loosely over the earth, rising and falling 
in curving fofds, sometimes rejecting the light of the sun an^some-* 
times absorbing it till they seem almost black, li\ the distance* the 
velvet seems to disappear in the smoky haze that has given the moun- 
tains their name. Vet close by, these mountains also have a profound 
fascination in the ueird, almost exotic shapes— ridge lines straight out fl 
of a fairy tale. As one who has *pent most sunyners of his life in New 
Hampshire, jt is a hah) confession to make, but 1 must say that for 
me, the Smokies of Nonh Carolina are the gem of the Appalachians. 

These are some of the oldest mountains in North America. Their con- 
tours have been worn down through millions of years, and their slopes 
covered with vegetation because of the plentiful rainfall and temperate 
climate. As far back as we know, this land was peopled by the Cherokee 
Indians. This remarkable tribe, which spread south into South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, adapted well to the white man's ways and, 
under the great chief Sequoyah, even developed its own alphabet and 
literature. But in the^ 50 years following 1785; the*Cherokee signed 37 
treaties, each ceding more land to the white man. The crowning blow 
was the Treaty of New Echota, in 1835. A small group of Cherokees 
agreed to give up their remaining. lands in return fox $5.6 million and 
territory in what now is Oklahoma. Most of the Cherokees resisted 
these terms. Bat President Van Buren, mindful that whites wartted the 
Indians' land, sent General Winfield Scott in to drive them west. Nearly 
one-quarter of the Cherokees died oa t}ie Trail of Tears to the arid 
lands they had been granted, ft was perhaps the lowest moment of 
Jacksonian democracy, , . 

But a little more than a thousand Cherokees had remained behind. As 
the story goes, an indii'n named Tsali, who had killed a white soldier, 
gave himself t up to a sympathetic colonel^on condition that the rest 
of the tribe be allowed to' remain, (This incident is commemorated 
throughout each summer in the open-air production of the drama, 
^Unto These Hills,") And for once, a promise to the Indians was kept. 
The continuing difficulties overjthe Eastern Band of Cherokees\ legal 
status is too complex £<& recount-here. But the upshot that there are. 
now apout 6,000 Cherokees in western North Carolina,! most of then/ 
in the large reservation just south of the entrance to the'preat Smokies 
National Park.** V ' 

* There are even more Indians in eastern North Carolina. Most of them arc 
LumbeCs. who Jjvc rn and around Rpbpson County, sooth of FayeUeville. and who . 
ma} or m*i> not be ttescendants ofnhrl Lost Colony of Roanoke. The Lumbees have 
not lived on reservations, although at one timet Robeson County maintained three 
sets of segregated schools, for whites, Indians, and blacks. Altogether^ North Caro- 
lina had 44,406 Indians m 1970* the largest number east of the Mississippi, 'exceeded 
only by Oklahoma. Arizona. California, and New Mexico* 
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The Smokies Park receives more visitors each year than any other 
national park in the United States, and the chief business of the 
Indians Es tourism^The tribal government holds all lands in common 
and gives use rights* to individuals, it afso operates an excellent modern 
motel (Boundary Tree Lodge at Cherofcee)*a crafts store* factories 
producing leatherproducts, quilting, and hair accessories* full municipal 
services at Cherokee, including a water and sewer system; and a fish 
and game service Altogether, Chief John Crowe said, the Cherokee 
tribal government and enterprises have a budget of about SI million a 
year Unemployment is very low ih the summer tourist season, some- 
times as low as 1 percent* in the winter, however* it may rise to 15 or 
20 percent. " - - 

In 1973, at the same time I spoke with Chief Crowe, I attended a 
meeting of the tribal council. The debate was* free-wheeling and in- 
everent; sevfral women (including a precious cameo of indeterminate, 
1 older years) were members* and there was an interpreter present for 
* the few council members w ha. speak only the* Cherokee language. In 

the last years, the Cherokee schools Tiave been teachihsJhe language* 
to children in the primary grades — another example, of ntayi growing . 
pride in special heritages that one senses all over ttie country. 

Up through the 1940s* western North Carolina was one of the most 
isolated sections of eastern America. Then came tourism, industrializa- 
tion, and, tiie gcowth of mountain-based educational institutions. In 
* the 1960sjrar]f Sanfofd defined the mountains* future as "an educa^. * / 
lional 'factory,, a 'retirement land, a recreational paradise, leavened by 
appreciative industrial neighbors,*' 

Now that the wall of isolation has been broken* however, thoughtful ^ 

* people of the region speak with deep concern of^thfe hea(j-over- heels 
tourist development^ soaring land prt£es, the bulldozing off qfmountains 
to make way 'for condominiums and ski resorts and golf courses, and 
the arrival of the plastic civilization of hamburger and fried h ctucken 
stands and gas stations and all the rest. The once* placid little city of 
Boone (in theJJlue Ridge) and its environs is one example of that kinU 
of growth. With tourism^ and the growth of the Appalachian State 
University Jhere, Boone's population jumped 138 percent, to 8 t 754 t , 
during the 1960s. The university's enrollroenUs close to 10,000. Just as 
alarming, in terms of poor development, is the once exquisite Maggie 

^ • Valley, west of Asheville, now full of snake farms and the like. "11*5 a 
; mes^/* one .local Jpader said, /'and unfortunately the zoning can't be * 

* .made retroactive." # * V 

Thejp has also been poorly controlled development in the town of 
Cherokee, strategically located at the entrance to the Great Smokies | 
National Park. In 194<> Cherokee had a post office in a store, three 
trading posts, and a filling station. About 50 tourist cars passed by each 
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day, Chief Crowe recalled. By th'e early 1970V (at least before the 
energy crisis struck) sorrfe eight^miltion tourists, a year were going 
through, Cherokee The town had spawrfed whai seemed like dozens of 
souvenir shops, restaurants, and gas stations, the whole not quite as 
garish as Gatlinburg, Tennessee, across the nfountainS, but a bit more 
tawdry, The most attractive offerings of the town were those of the 
Cherokee Historical Association— the Ckonalitiftee Indian Village, with 
a splendid portraval of early Cherokee life, 2nd the nightly per- 
formances of "Unto These Hills/* ' 

For all the growth, there are sorne bright spots to the modem-day 
development of the mountain section. The national, park and the Blue 
Ridge Parkway— notwithstanding exceeedingly heavy use— are well 
' maintained by the gcftemment. Among private scenic developments, 
few are as tasteful or impressive as Grandfather Mountain near Bo3ne, 
wh/ch is owned and run as a tourist attraction by v e leading local 
politician-businessman, Hugh Morton. Morton's grandfather bought the 
mountain, the highest jn the Blue Ridge, in, 1889, and he has fought 
repeated attempts by the National Park Service to take it over, "I'm 
seen in the hills as an oddity— the only man who ever licked the 
federal government,^ Morton said + /*But I really Bon't feel the moun- 
tain is mine. It's mine in trust to protect." He showed me a dazzling 
set of slides (his own photography) ot the mountain at all seasons of 
the year, and of its flora and' fauna— fitting competition for any National 
" Park Service presentation. Grandfather Mountain is 120 million years 
old* and has sortie of the oldest rock formations in America. 

With the rising tide of tourism and the large .number of retirement 
and vacation condominium developments, western North Carolina 
desperately needs careful planning lest it become* in one native'* words,, 
a "Miami Beach in the mountains/* But jn 1973 the legislature failed 
to pass a slate land-use planning law? and the future of the mountains 
remained unclean* 

Until now, there has been something.very special about North Caro- 
Una'* Appalachia, a place where the historic memory is not altogether 
erased, Jfhe last frontier, of the old mountaineers. In the dying hqurs 
of a golden summer day, I spent several hours talking w/ith journalist 
John Parris on the poteh of his lovely farm retreat neat thti town of 
Sylva< £grns is a son orthe mountains who could^fas so many have) 
Iea4 arrexciting life in tffc greater world, A distinguished Associated 
Press correspondent in London during World War II, and later at the 
United Nations, he was offered any AP correspondent's job he would 
like, anywhere in th'e world. But Parris chose instead to return to the 
Mountains, to. write a column for the Asheville Citizen in which he 

* A watered-down land use plan was Passed by ihe 1974 legislature* but it applied 
only tathe stale's coastal areas 
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might capture the flavor of a fast-fading 'civilization, (When Ihe first 
book of his columns was published, Parris was a guest on Ed MurroVs 
CBS show anc^vturrow— also a North Carolina native — said that Parris 
had the best- job in the world, and got paid for it:) * 

It is scarcely possible to capture, in a i>ai;agraph or two, the essence of 
Parrk's columns and books (Roaming the Mountains, My Mountains. 
My People, Mountain Bred, These Storied Mountains), because they 
deal with the minutiae ot e\eryday life that give it its warp and woof. 
From Clear Creek he reports "She's Still Hoein* Corn at 102." From 
Bryson City he tells the story 6f Sarah Palestine Kirkland, who "for 70 
years, in rain and snow and dark of night, has followed the stork wher- 
ever it flew— the last of the old-time mountaitf mid wives/* (Until 
1928 or 1930, Parris told me, practically e\eryone was delivered by a 
midwife or doctor at home in the hills,) Another column is entitled 
"Quiltin' Sparks Marriage-Tajk"; another/squirrel and Dumplings"; 
others "Old Man Conner's C?bfRn°' an#"Autumn> Glory Spreads 
Across the Hills/ 1 And these are not just tales for old folks who iik£ to 
reminisce: I discovered that mV own nine->ear old daughterMHBrea, 

■ was avidly reacting These Storied Mountains, catching a touc^Wfheir 
^bittersweet nostalgia and conjmon humanity, 

"Western North Carolina/ 1 Patris observed as we, sipped bourbon 
and ^hewed on pickled ramps, "is the tasrof the pioneer's, preserve. 
The frontier has passed us by but this is the last isolated section to 
buckle under to modern times. Each day t find little pockets of this 
pioneer life unchanged -^especially among the older people, despite the 
great changes all around them," The change does worry Parris, There 
has been more pf it iif the mountains in the past 20 years, he observe^, 
especially the better roads 'and schools an<f communications. But he 
notes with alarm thsJoss of conversation, recalling ho^ when he was 

" a%>upg£ter "we visited with grandfathers and grandmothers and 
other relatives on Sundays, and everyone sat around and. talked., and 
you had conversations at the table at every meal, and you didn't just 
sit down with a TV dinner and Keep your mouth shut/* His awn 

'grandfather, Parris said, had such a skill as a storyteller, and at re-^ 
membering details, "that you cpuld take his words and go ahead and 
m#ke things/* In thdse day*; Parris observed* family history really 
meant something, anii "you learned vvho^your great-, and great-great 
grandparents were, arid who begat so and so/'TJje Same loss of history, 
is perpetrated in the schools, he saiA "We've skipped so much history— 
put tt aside as if it didn't m^an anything. We sloughed off* the state 
histories. Wh&t the kids get 'in school isn't humanized— there's no 

t flesh put on the bones/* 

There is a fierce mountain defensiVeness, even in as welf traveled a 
mountaineer as John Parris, He rejects oijt of hand^a view' of the 
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mountain people, either in times past ot now, as. an ignorant or ^de- 
based type. "Man> of the people who came into these mountains coiild 
speak the forgotten language of Latin, and they had the books Ihe^ 
brought oyer from England uith them, the classics and all and some 
of these things were handed down to us. 1 * Even in Asheville, Parris 
said, people say to him. "Aren't you afraid to go back into the hills?' 1 

.They ha\e, he noted, "the same misconceptions about the people who 
live back in the hollous as people in the North who think every man 
down here is a gallused guy with a jug of whiskey in one hand and a 
rifle in the other. People ask 'me: *Where can f see a mountaineer?* 
And I answer: Tin one/" 1 , y ' 

Up in the mountains, in the village of Montreal* near Asheville, is the 
home of evangelist Billy Graham. From his comfortable house notched 
in the Smokies, Graham has gone forth to preach to huge crowds almost 
all over the world. Since 1947, L5 million people, have come forward 
and made decisions for Christ at Graham rallies (his public relations 
department in Atlanta keeps count); many may have N backslid, but 
Graham has undoubtedly changed thousands of people's lives- His fame 
was due initially to his vibrant, emotion-charged preaching style, but his 
place' in American life today is due more to his closeness to men of 
power, He has been on friendly terms with Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon, sometimes he seems tcf have been 
a sort of ambassador to Presidents from that huge segment of America 
that is evangelical Christianity. Graham's strongest imprecations over 
the years have been directed at sexual immorality and godlessness, he 
was silent for years on the evils of racial segregation and never said 
a^word against (he American bombing in southeast Asia. J^or was his 
a voice of prophetic judgment when the .depredations associated with. 
Watergate were, revealed, about the besL he could muster was a mild 
rebuke of his friend Richard Nixon for "isolation" apd poor judgment, 
and a suggestion that the crisis might deepen Nixon's character as the 
agonies of the Civil Warmade Lincoln the great man that he was (as if 
one might one day hear a mellowed Richard Nixon speak from the heart 
of "malice toward none, charity toward all/') Graham said; "f just 
can't imagine . , , how Mr Nix&n got caught in this Watergate buzzsaw, 
because I always thought of him as a man of great integrity, of 
great patriotism, of great love of family, with deep religious roots." 
fri a way, Graham was refleptingthe disillusionment ofjiis constituency* 
which had always wanted to SeANixon as a pillar orpatriotic morality. 
Ofie was tempted to say that BiHy Graham, disciple of the simple car- 

* penter from Nazareth, had supped too often at the tables of the mighty. 

Economically, the mountains have suffered from many of the same 
problems of the east, including low-paying industry and outmigration. 
But the mountains are surely better offc than the east- Race is not 
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inuch of a r problem, if only because there are few blacks (about 5 
percent of total population). The mountains are not wedded to ft crop 
like tobacco. Nor has western North Carolina experienced ffce boom* 
and-bust coal mining development that ha£ so scarred othe^ Appala- 
chian regions, In fact, some western North Carolinians were resentful 
of their inclusion in the A^palachia program/ * * 

The leading city in the west is Asheville (population 57,631 ) » the fifth 
largest in the,state< But both Hugh Morton and state representative 
Claud&djjjruhl of Asheville said that the city had givejgjittle leadership 
to the region. Asheville has not been much of a growth center of late, 
its population in 1970 ^as just 7,000 more than in 1930. It is situated«in 
t a valley along the French Broad River, which flows across the moun- 
tains to the Tennessee; there is a lack of space, really, to grow-' Ashe- 
ville had its own little golden age around the turn "of the century, when 
its cool climate and beautiful scenery made It a fashionable resort for 
well-to-do Southerners. It also attracted Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, 
who bought 1 30,000 acres e^mountain land around the city, appointed 
a youthful Gifftfrd Pinchot (later Theodore Roosevelt's Secretary of 
the Interior) ag superintendent of his forests, and built the Biltmore 
mansion. This house covers four acres and has dozens of roorfls; it was 
designed by Richard Morris Hunt and is reminiscent? of the French 
chateaux of piois and ChamWrd. , 

• It was about the same time, in 1900, just fiye yeaft after the Biltmore 
mansion was completed, that the novelist Thomas Wolfe was born in 
Asheville, In his prose he poured forth the memories^of early life in 
AsheVille and of how "mile-away hills reekedprotectively above the 
town." A critique ofJVolfe, western North Carolina's most brilliant son 
of letters, is beyond our scope here, but Wilina Dykeman and James 
Stokeiy, friends oFthe Wolfe family, summed it up well yhen they 
said **he captured as did no one^lse.the essence of his region's cotjTTtry- 
side and town, mountaineers and middle class; terror and tojnfootery." 
Wolfe passed away very early— at the age of 38— but one is haunted too 
^by what.hesaid of life at the start Qf Look Homeward. Angel. "Ndktti 
and alone we came into fexile. In Jier dark^womb we did not know our 
mother's face; from the prison of her flesh have we come into the 
unspeakable and incommunicable prison of this earth. Which of us has 
known his brother? Which of us has looked into his,father's.heart? . . . 
Which of uS is; not forever a stranger and alone?'; * , 4 

. EAST TENNESSEE FOLKWAYS AND OAK JUDGE. 

* B&st Tennessee is a land of high mountains, heavily forested foothills 
'and narrow valleys, until the 193</s one of the most remote areas of 
America, The Scotch-Irish, Britisrk and Pennsylvania Germans 4 built 
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their log cabins deep in ihe ridges when Tennessee was not yet named, 
and some of ihose enclaves remained scarcely touched by civilization for 
well over a century. Hcje touches of Elizabethan, English and ballads 
carried from the Old World cah Mill be heard, and o;ie finds such strange 
ethoifl^ manifestations as ihe Melungeons, a, swarthy Ml folk of mys- 
terious beginnings wliose historic memory of their own origins has 
been erased by their >ears of isolation and illiteracy,* East Tennesseans 
were traditionally some of the most stubbornly individualistic, reserved 
people in any slate, often called hillbillies and ihe butt of malicious 
jokes and stories. But mostly the> were simply unknown. When Horace 
Kephart, a St. Louis librarian, decided to go irtto the preat Smoky 
Mountains region ir^ the early years <»f thp 20th, century, he could nof ^ 
find even "a magazine article* written with^ri'this generation, that 
described the land and its people." In his classic book, Our Southern 
Highlanders Kephart wrote of a people "beleaguered by nature, . ! . 
ghettoed' in another planet/* But the mountairieers-^farmers and ^ 
moonshiners and feuders and huntejs jalike— befriended Kephart* and 
he returned (he favor by describing them as a ''people &f keen in- 
telligence when they can s$e anything to win,*' * ' 

^hen I got to this part of the country in the 1930s," former 
Knoxvitle Journal managing editor Steve 4 " Humphrey told ,rrie> "I 
thought it vtas the most clannish, the coldest, most reserved place Fd * 
.ever gotten into, I came from Kansas where you took strangers at faee 
value. But here— they looked at you as if you were a damned foreigner 
They distrusted any outsider" But then^ Hurrfphre^ sajdf, lrje old 
clannishness and reserve of tfie Scotch-Irish and other folk of East 
Tennessee began to fade. The reasons were complex and intertwined 
but formed a common pattern of tfdjustrftent to the life oTthe nation 
as a whole. The Great, Smoky Mountains National Park, established 
in large part*through Horace Kephart's inspiration, began a tourist 
thrust that ^brought in travelers from afar. The mountaineer^, Hum- 
phrey noted, "realized the outsider had money, and" they could take his 
money by being nice to him," (Some of the manifestations of the. 
tourist boom are an offense both to nature and the true mountain 
culture. The worst example is the town of Gatlinburg, at, the entrance 
to the Great Smoky Mountains Park, ojice a pleasant resort of stately 
old hotels. Now it gas turned into a hurdy-gurdy qf overpriced, plastie 
hostelries and gaudy signs to snag the tourist's dollar. Matters of taste 

* By varying theories, the M dungeons are either^sufvivors of a Portuguese fleet 
dispatched in RJ65 to capture Cuba from the Spanish, a losi tribe of Israel, descen- 
dants of Phoenician sailors who fled Ihe Roman sacking of Carthage ot simply 
the result of cross-breeding of white pioneers with Ipdians and black slaves. Several 
dtheri^eories Jiave also been advanced, but the fact isjhal only LOO or so noV 
survive in their chief place of residence, the Clinch, Valley; * ~- t 
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aside, however, cacfv tourist aitraetion does reduce the isolation ofJhe 
mountain people,) * * 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of TVA and its 
great system of dams and steam plants. The agency's early resettlement 
of bottomland farmers to make way for'lhc dams tore cruelly at the 
old social order of East, Tenftcssce, but TVA did introduce a fresh 
stream of + formally educated antd more ijberal people into the region 
Then came Oak Ridge and its scientific community, gradually interact- 
ing with the mountain people Roads bc^in to'ptcrce the intermontanc 
wilderness, and finally there were interstate highways too. Radio and 
television brought in the voices, and then the faces, of the oufstde 
world And then there was the discovery thsft being a "hillbilly 11 could 
be an asset. Country music is a direct outgrowth of hillbilly music: 
Tennessee Ernie Ford and Roy Acuff and Chct Atkins and many other 
country music entertainers came out of East Tennessce.and offered no 
apologies for it. 

World War IT^hd its aftermath brought a strong, fresh wave of 
industrialization, not only in Knoxvtlle and Chattanooga* but also in 
such places as Kingspon (electronics, chemicals, book printing), Bristol 
(computing equipment), Morristown (textiles, furniture, electronics), 
and Maryville (aluminum). Many East Tennessee counties are beipg 
stripped for coal. Creative corfage industries— like the lovely Iron 
Mountain Stoneware made by 60 craftsmen in a tranquil village m the 
most northeasterly corner of the state — are relatively rare. The future 
of East Tennessee, Senator Howard Baker, Jr.* said, seems to lie ijjj 
more and more heavy industry. 

♦ Still, desperate poverty afflicts many East Tennessee counties. And 
there remain pockets of incredible isolation, Tn Oak Ridge one evening, 
I had a talk with Peter Cohan, a 'sophisticated educator who has 
carried programs iti scierlce to some of the most remote hollows of the 
region Like Horace Kephart before him, Cohan made many friends. 
While we, talked, he suddenly produced a mountain dulcimer made of 
' wormy chestnut and played some of the sweet tunes he had learned from 
the mountain people. And* this was the story he told: 

I can {akt you through time*. Well lake a truck and move 
up into those hills* Youll sense you've moved out of currenMime 
to another time. Back in Stony Fork and other places in those 
hills* a man gets to be a school principal by his physical strength. 
The question is— can he beat the- 17*year*oId boy, and maybe his 
'father? Teachers sometimes walk around with a hj4ge oak paddle. 

+ You just have to accept 1 that there are very different value sys* 
terns from what we know. Many mountaineers, for instance, 
have had religious experiences that give them strength and very 
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strong convictions. The> disagree strongly with science. I'\e been 
in little one- and two*rooni schools anrf heard teachers insist that 
everyone knows we haven't been to the r moon. They're fiercely 
independent' and critically suspicious of things that affect tfr^ir 
religious beliefs or the religion of their children. The} may have 
all the NA§A literature about "the moon landings, but ihey just 
don't believe it or what they see on television 

There's a lot 0/ dririking out rti the hills— but ifs a covert way of 
drinking, out behind the barn. And there'* still a tog problem with 
guns. There's little \erbal conflict. It's not talk— it's shoot. Lots 
of killings and maimings result. 

But the mountaineers can judge people very welt. They have an 
old saying about a man they admire: "He ain't got much book 
1earnin\ but he's got common sense." 

Many people born into that mountain environment now work-in 
Knoxwlle or Oak Ridge. There is a successful Knox\ille lawyer who re- 
members that he arri\ed there on foot, wearing his sister's borrowed 
shoes All of this creates what Cohan calls t( a tremendous disparity in 
time phase." Some of his coworkers, he said, were born "in log cabins 
with^dit^t floors and no electric power. Yet today ^East Tennessee has a 
place like OakfRidge*, with its nuclear laboratories. That's how far 
we've moue4-fn the lifetime of those people." 

From the North Carolina border mowng westward, East Tennessee 
has the Great Smokies, which are covered with snow during the winter 
months and offer spectacular shows of flowering shrubs and trees in 
springtime and changing leaves in autumn, the Great Valley of East 
Tennessee, which runs clear fftfin Virginia to Alabama and is home 
for most of the region's people and industries; and finally the Cumber- 
land Mountains, with rich coal deposits and spots of fertile farmland. 

Oak Ridge does offer one of the most fascinating case studies any- 
>here of the sudden intrusion of an ad\anced scientific-technological 
community into a pristine, isolated agrarian society. It all began on a 
spring day of 1942 when three men on a^top-secret mission stood atop 
a peak and looked over the hilMocked valleys with little communities 
peopled by simple farm folk who could trace their past to 1792 when 
pioneers came fr<W"Vtrginia, by way of the Cumberland Gap. To 
the north rose the foothills of the Cumberlands, to the southeast the 
peaks of the Smokies. The L go\ernment men were agents of the Man- 
hattan District, the cbde name for the secret wartime project to build 
man's ultimate weapon, the atomic bomb. They were looking for a 
place to produce enough uranium-235 for the bomb, and the site they 
found— along a crest known as Black Oak Ridge— fitted their speci- 
fications perfectly It was close enough to a major city (Knoxville), 
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rather sparsily settledJtwell watered, slicf supplied withl&undan* 
eftctric power from TVA's nearby Norns Dam. The terrain of ridges 
and valleys, it was thought, would provide natural separation between 
several plants arid buffers ''if anything went wrong" with the nuclear 
experiment. — 

By September 1942 the decisioh had been made final*to build Amer- 
ica's largest atomic city on this site. The govrffcmen^ purchased 
58,880 acres, paying the owners $45 an acre and ordering them off by 
the first of January, $43. Into the area poured the Army Engineers, 
countless prlvatfer contractors, thousands^Htf^onstrucJion workers, 
mechanics, and sqfentist^ of world renown. High fences went up, 
the severest wartime security measures were offered, and the scientific 
work got underway with startling rapidity. Between two peaceful ridges 
Some tHree miles from the center of the new town the so-called Y-12 
complex. (a name derived from the map location) was built to produce 
uranium -23 5; simultaneously in, a wooded area near the western limits 
of the city the enormous K-25 plant was constructed for the separation 
of isotopes of upanium by means of a new gaseous diffusion process. The 
original research laboratory, K-10/rose at the same time, including the 
famed graphite reactor (now a national historic landmark) for produc- 
tion of fissionable material by the "pile" process. Enrico Fermi, who 
had supervised the world's first nuclear chain reaction at Chicago less 
than a year before, directed loading of fuel slugs into the graphite 
reactor on November 3, 1943. W, E> Thompson, one of the wartime 
scientists at Oak Ridge, later observed: "We can only ftel amazement 
at the boldness with which the wartime atomic energy projects were 
planned and the speed and success with which they were carried out." 

The growth of the town, which would soon be called Oak Ridge, was 
almost ^phenomenal. In one of those few instances in human affairs 
when hasTeVas made for excellence, the architectural-engineering firm 
of SkidmoreJOWtngs and Merrill was given a topographical map of an 
unidentified area and miraculously came up with a new community 
plan which it submitted to the Manhattan District within 72 hours. In 
the wartime rush, one might have expected cheesebox subdivisions of 
houses lined up'in monotonous rows. And indeed, there were a lot of 
barracks-like dormitories and primitive shelters called "hutments** 
devoid of glass windows, running water, or winter heating. (Most of 
the black labor force brought into Oak Ridge was confined to hutments, 
a fact which still embarrasses Oak Rtdgers.) Oak Ridge in the wartime 
years had the appearance of an enormous, constantly muddy construc- 
tion camp. But the roads planned by the Skidmore firm, even if initially 
stdewalkless, did follow the contours of the terrain. The houses were 
gracefully sited along the natural contours, with picture windows facing 
the woods. Cutting of trees w$s kept to a minimi^m. At war's end the 
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temporary barra^ta and hutments were demolished, leaving one of the* 
most tastefully laid-out towns in the country. The. most undistinguished 
parts, it would turn out in later years, 'uere the Downtown Shopping 
Center and the Oak Ridge Turnpike, the^ connecting line of a city 
nine miles long and two miles uide, slightty larger than Manhattan.* 

Within the wartime context, the Manhattan District's objectives had 
certainly been met. By tnid*1945 the Oak Ridge plants (then assigned 
the cover name of "Clinton Engineer Works/' after a nearby town) 
employed a peak of 82,000j>erson$. and the town of Oak Ridge .had a 

•population o/ 75,000, -Within two and a hatf years, it had ^om\|he 
fifth largest city in T«nnes^ee,4hough more than half ihe population 
departed shortly after the wan ^ 

In 1945, with the dropping of the atomic bomb over Japan, the secret 
of what had been happening at Oak Ridge and the other wartime atomic 
towns — Los Alamos C where the atomic bomb was actually designed and 
built) and HanfOFd (the principal location for the production of 
plutonium)— became known to t the world. Two years later, the Man- 
hattan District, including all the operations at Oak Ridge, were trans^ 

, ferred^o the new Atomic Energy Commission, and in 1949 tl\ere arrived 
the historicjiay when the fences came down and Oak R*dge was 
"opened 1 * to the^drhh The X-iO plant became the Oak Ridge Na* 
tipnal Laboratory, one of the world's largest nuclear research centers 
Since 1948, the Union Carbide Corporation has operated the three 
government plants in Oak Rid^e under contract with the AEC the re- 
search policies, however, afc determined by the laboratory management 
in direct collaboration with the AEC, 

.Oak Ridge since the 1940s has remained at the forefront of nuclear 
researeh,in America with an array of.actrvitjes that range from basic 
research in erotic elements to the production of weapons components 
and the development of new reactor concepts. As irf wartime, the lab; 
oratory still directs the operation of the AECs several gaseous diffusion 
plants for the production of enriched U*235. In recent years ihe focus 
of the nuclear research has beenftn the perfection of the fast breeder 
rea<tior, hoped to be a major solution to the country^ energy "crisis^* 

M>f this and the next decades. One of the most 'awesome sights I have 
ever seer) is the laboratory's high flux isotope reactor* used for research 
in the creation of he^yy^elements. In deep water, one sees thfc jjpep 

* FJen Ross Lip5>on. m a delightful set of letters* about Oak Ridge written for 
the Institute of Curren 1 WorlJ Affairs has eharacten/cd **dopnloun" Oak Rjdge 
as "an umnspi ted .^profitable, a nd unmistakable bit of Americana circa Ihe mid- 
1950s," Desprto an impressive uvic center. J noted that the Oak Ridge Turnpike 
, had evolved into the kind of gaudf .tnd commercialized affair thai sophisticated 
people hke Oak Ridgcrs are supposed to aWior. But the commercial development, 
jt should be pointed out, has been Ihe responsibility of Oak Ridge s business inter- 
ests* not ii$ technical community * „ 
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blue, luminescent glow of cooling reactor shields, symbols of the fear- 
fulness and promise of atomic energy in out time 

Efrr, Alvin M. Weinberg, who was direaor of the laboratory through 
1573, said its future lay in the studyDf Energy in its broadest context, 
with atomic energy only one component. "The laboratory," he told 
me, "will in fact fiave important secondary thrusts in environmental 
studies, in the biomedical sciences, in the basic sciences, and, possibly 
even in social science," The disciplines, he said, turn out to be closely 
interrelated. "When you realize the major pollution of the air and water 
is in one way or the other Connected with the production of energy, then 
you realize that if you are to be an energy laboratory, you alm&st by 
definition become an environmental laboratory. You realize -that en- 
vironmental impacts affect the incidence of cancer— and " in fact the 
laboratory is now .deeply involved in research in the causes of cancer 
and its cures/* A major concern of the laboratory is the safety of 
nuclear reactors,' and also thermal pollution from reactors. There is an 
aquatic ecology laboratory 'which uses a computer to control the/tem- 
peratures in.six fish ponds, measuring thermal shock (rapid changes' in 
water temperature) as well as long-range effects ojf altered .water tem- 
peratures The work in aquatic ecology, Weinberg beliefs, illustrates 
the great advantage of an interdisciplinary institution such as the Oak 
Rtdge Laboratory, which can integrate at the working level the study 
of problems which aFe fragmented when they get started at Hbe. Wash- 
ington Bureaucratic level. There are some Xwp dozen Ph,D*s working 
in the environmental sciences division of the laboratory, said tot be the 
largest group of ecotogists working under one roof in the courrtry. 

Among the tnort interesting projects of the laboratory are those 
specifically designed to ease the energy crisis, including the gasification 
and liquuication of coal and v ways that electrical power" plants, both 
nuclear and conventional, can be made more efficient. By the early 
^70% the laboratory was deemphasizing Its earlier projects which in- 
volved huge'demands for power, such as the desalting of ocean water 
"We had thought/' Weinberg noted, "that energf was going to fce 
immensely cheap, sq that* the right direction would be to substitute 
energy for raw materials, ft turfted out that we were wrong/ 1 Ttfus the 
important future directions, he conclude*}, were in making ntfclear and 
other energy forms more efficient, and environmentally benign. An 
example of the new orientation was establishment irT 1970 of an en- 
vironmental program at the laboratory, with financial support from the 
National Science foundation. The program involved various typfcs^ 
of social scientists, as well as technicians, While the laboratory had 
historically t^een concerned only with the supply of energy, j)art of the 
revised focus was on energy conservation, ~* / ■ - 
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Oak Ridgers themselves have reason to be concerned about environ- 
menially benigrr energy production, Wilhirj 20 miles of Ihe city are six 
TVA coal-burning steam plants, Two of them— including the Bull Run 
Sieam plant, whose 950,000-kilowatt capacity made it ihe world's 
largest power plant when if went on line in 1966 — are cheek by jowl with 
Oak Ridge itself, Wiih TVA selling more and more electricity to distant 
spots like New York and Chicago, and wjth a real air quality problem 
jn the Oak Ridge region, some local people are raising serious questions 
"Are we," Peter Cohan asked, "to become a power park for the eastern 
half of the United States?" 

A visit to a plant like Bull Run impresses one with the "giantism"' 
of the power production world. The plant burns 7,800 tons of coal a 
day, piled in huge mountains beside the railroad right-of-way bringing 
the fuel in from poor, benighted Hazard, Kentucky. One feels rather 
awed when he stands beside ^ne of the rjuge pulverizers, which grind 
the coal <K>wn to powder so fine that it can be blown, h like a jet of gas, 
into 12-story-high boilers with fireboxes that record internal tempera- 
tures of 2,600 degrees. Yet for all than modernity, new precipitators 
have been required at BuirRun because of the fly-ash fallout. G. H, 
Wheaton, the plant superintendent and veteran of 35 years work foF 
TVA, said he was often, besieged with complaints from nearby Oak 
Ridge houses. When T asked him what he planned to do when he re- 
tired, Wheaton replied 'TU sit by my window and look up to the plant 
and if T see a whiff of smoke I'll phone the engineer and raise hell." . 

The contrasts between OaK Ridges scientific intelligentsia *and the 
East Tennessee mountain folks were and are immense, one highly 
educated, the other struggling to eliminate illiteracy the one given to 
fine wines and classical music, the other to white whiskey and hillbilly, 
the; one, given to multitudinous civic organizations ('^rom the African 
Violet Society on up," one Oak Ridger commented), the other tradi- 
tionally ingrown and, suspicious. This is not to say there js sornething 
intrinsically better about the Oak Ridgers, the mountain people* for 
instance, may'enjoy a much better family life^than the scientists and 
their families, wTio often have severe problems in human relations. But 
the fad* is that in Oak Ridge, family incomes average around $12,000 
& year while^In surrounding Andean- County* a dirt-poor strip-mining 
area,*the^e are more than 2,000 families that live below the poverty 
line with incomes averaging just $2,000 a year. Old style political ma- 
chines hang on in some of the surrounding mountain counties, while 
Oak Ridge practices egghead democracy wijth a city council consisting 
of 1 1 AEC or Union Carbide employees, several of them Ph,D.% lined 
up against one lonely carpenter (The high intelligence level creates a 
kind of problem, since the councilmen thrash every problem to pteces 
and ars_unwilling to take the city manager's advice. The city thinks of 
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itself as liberal Democratic, which is true in primaries becausfe of the 
intellectual vote and the presence of strong, politically active unions. 
But the town has voteti for most Republican Presidential candidates.) 

The early attitude of Oak Ridge's East Tennessee neighbors was far 
from friendly "They didn*t* know what we were or what we were 
doing down here," Oak Ridge attorney Eugene Joyce commented. *'We 
were all too^smart and had no sense and were too liberab They wanted 
us to stay inside our fence and keep quiet." Joyce told the story of 
when he campaigned for Anderson County attorney in the early 
1950s: 

My wife campaigned with me t We went up and down the country 
roads. I was a real stranger out there — one of the first guys that 
every venture* oul from Oak Ridge into the country.Jo run* for 
public office. .We ran into this old fellow at the drugstore opposite 
the county courthouse. ' 

"Where you frqm?" her asked. 

"Let's face iV I replied. *Tm an outJShder. I'm from New 
York. But I've bc t cn down here some 20 years.* 1 

Then jny wife walked up and the East Tennessean said: **'WhSre*s 
she from?" . * , 

In her best Southern drawl, Mrs. Joyce replied; "I'm from West 
Tennessee, down by the Mississippi,*' 

s The old fellow looked at me and said: "She'll^ake up the slack." 



^nazingly, Joyce won the election* and today he thinks only a small 
par? of the old antagonism is left. "We got less brash, and they got to 
know us, 11 Joyce said there wete ^thousands of do-goodefs in Oak 
Ridge, learning to use their talents jn a 'more reserved way/' Among 
them, he noted, are wives wha^fo immense good through clubs and 
churches, and projects fof the Appalachian poor outside the city. Rich- 
ard Smyser, editor-of the*0a* Ridger, said most people in the town had 
become "clawingly appreciative of the natural culture of the Appala- 
7 chian people.' 1 

One of Hhe most amusing and perhaps important incidents in Oak 
Ridge's ^history was a visit in the early lP60's by the famed anthro- 
pologist Margaret Mead; ^hj^castigated Oak Ridgers for taking too 
little interest in, their mountaineer neighbors. The town reacted de- 
fensively and angrily, stepping up efforts — many of which-had already 
begun— to provide rehabilitation for physically and mentally handi- 
* capped children and adults of the area, opening Oak Ridge's hospitals 
^and clinics .to its neighbors, setting up a pioneering Planned Parenthood 
League of. the Southern Mountains, and a summertime program of 
communication in the area, of arts and crafts. "Overall," Smyser said, 
''Margaret Mead's coming was*a good thing. She should cdme back.*' 
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(If she does, one wonders if she would repeal the question Dr Wein- 
berg said she had addressed to a gathering of Oak Ridge women: "Now* 
tell me, do scientists make goodMovers?" Regretfully, I must report 
that Dr. Mead insists she did not pose that question, "It s just a male 
nightmare," she told me. She said she had been able to make her pain- 
fully incisive comments about OakTRidge, cataloguing the scientists' 
sins of omission in relating to the broader community, because one of 
the scientists wives had written to her regularly— but secretly— over a 
period of years to give her the scuttlebutt on the town.) 

Weinberg said the laboratory and its highly educated, technical work 
force were having a, real impact on the service workers, mostly native ' 
■East ^"ennesseans "who have these rather backward traditions/* The 

^broader horizons and stronger aspirations of the technical personnel, 
whose native cities were all over America And the world, Weinberg 
suggested, wete rubbing off on the local people. "They're not all that 
satisfied*to have their kids do just^what they've done. Many of the 
children of Oak Ridge workers are jnuch more upwardly mobile than 
the workers who are not associated -with Oak Ridge. Ttic workers see 
what education can do for you.** _ - \ m 

Ironically* this is happening while the Oak Ridge scientists— veterans 
and more recent arrivals 4jj East Tennessee's V^reat, swinging, en- 
lightened city" of the hot and cold wac/yearsr— feel the first blush of <* 
enthusiasm is/pzsl, Smyser suggested thaicOak Ridge was experiencing 
a kind of "municipal menoffause/* With budget cuts in the early *70*s* 
many taleihed and gifted AEC scientists had lost their jobs and were 
suffering simultaneous middle age .and e^rly retirement. Those sophis- 
ticated cocktail-dinner parties, at which Oak Ridgers "sit on the floor 
and alrgue Jtke hell until midnight*' {Joyce's words) ^rere losfofc their 

> luster for some people. The cultural opportunities, said tolbe more 
appropriate *to a city of 250,000 than Oak Ridge's 28,319, nip longeK 
proved as irresistible a magnet. One f senses a lack of a fulTs^nse of \ 
community and belonging in Oak Ridg^. I asked Smyser, who arrived 
there 25 years ago to start tjie Oak*Ridger t now, an outstandite^ small 
daily, if he apd his family didn't consider Oak Rjdge their real home 
now. We were sitting on* the back porch of his tasteful ridgetop home, 
looking out several miles to lovely mountain rrdges in the twilight of a 
perfect simmer day, and I Expected an unambiguous "yes.'* But it did 
not come. "There are lots of other interesting people and places in the 
. world/* he replied. ' 

' * i 

KNOXVlLLE (STILL THE HJGLJEST CITY"?) 

»— suppose I should approach a description of Knoxville, the biggest 
city of East Tennessee* with a touch of 'trepidation because of its un- 
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happy experience with outside commentators, John Gunther, jn hnide 
U. S A t called Knoxville "the ugliest city I ever saw in America/* an 
appellation that still rankles in this Tennessee River town of old red 
brick factories and pffice buildings A Nashv ille newspaperman told mfc 
~ that "Ottnttttr was prohahly right/* 'Knoxville. ^ Q ^ v [ % a «*g r j m 
industrial city with tough, ultra-personal, and sometimes corrupt 
politics And the Km>x\iHe Journal is the graveyard'*of journalism" 
When it became known, in 1945, that atomic research had been under- 
way at Oak Ridge during the war, there jwas a joke told around Ten- 
nessee that if a bomb went off accidentally, Knoxville would be "the. 
least missed city in the United Sta^Fr*'^ } 

The indictments and jokes, however, appear a little unfair* especially 
in view of what has taken place in Knoxville irt the last quarter century, 
Gunther s controversial quote, in fact, helped to jolt , Knoxville into 
some constructive action The gty could not change its" history as an 
ill-planned, illrconce/ved country town, but it could— and did— begin to 
change, "For one thing/* a local sage told me, "we had six or seven 
wonderful deaths/* There was some renovatton of the center city, with 
a handsome mall and enclosed stropping area* and even some shiny new 
high-rise office buildings* TVA's electric power obviated the belching 
coal furnaces that cast a dark cloud over the city an£ made it almost as 
dark as night in the middle of the day. The University of Tennessee, 
which has the headquarters of its statewide" system at Knoxville. shucked 
* its old reputation as a football college and scored advances in physical 
plant and intellectual quality (despite egregious lapses like opening- 
up its facilities to a 1970 Billy Graham crusade'that turned out to be a 
kind of campaign rally for a visiting President Nixon, with strorigarm 
tactics used against any and all dissenters), A number of university and 



influence of the city's old guard. Cultural enrichment came vj&-a new 
coliseum, built over'great opposition! which attracts many traveling 
playstemd other events and is one or the most used in the country/ 
Fromnts old concentration on industries like textiles and iroty the town 
shifte4**fts sights to being * wholesale distribution center for East 
Tennessee The Knoxville banks, incredibly stuck-in-the-mud and closely 
allied to a conservative po^wer structure that resisted unions or threaten- 
ing new economic enterprises, began to widen iheir horizons a little, 

The downtown banks and mercantile ihtewsts, however, were too 
letfiai^ic to make the center city the focus of Knoxviile's really im- 
portant postwar growth Thgt occurretfsome 10 miles to the west, where 
' West Town Mall/ an ultramodern, multimillion-dollar office building 
Bnd shopping center complex was built— depending in large measure 
on outside capital West Tpwn Mall sits on Kingston Pike, an example 
of the gauchest strip development. But-while the planning Is atroeious, 
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Knoxville affairs* further diluting the 
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aiJeasi^lhereJuJ^M^Fvthc^sparfc^f-gwwlh there. whichj)£Ojj)e^egijate 
with success in this country. And if one leaves some of the major high- 
ways, some lovely residential sections can be found: Wilh its choice 
location in the foothills of the Smoky Mountains, Knox\i|Je could^t 
one of the more attractive cities of the country. 
* One of the Knoxvilk^deaths that caused private rejoiung in some 
"quarters was that of Guy Lincoln Smith, editor from 1936 to 1938 of 
the Journal. Srtiilh for many years was Republican state chairman and 
a close ally of Carroll Reece. He was a strong-minded man who thought 
that not just the editorial pages but al^o the news coluiritis should reflect 
his archconservative convictions. The paper condemned all progressive 
causes an<i periodically discovered Communism, Subversion, and im- 
morality in the hills of East Tennessee, The Journal lost some of its 
bite after Smith died, but it had already given up its Sunday ediifcn and 
fallen in.circulation far behind the>blander but mediocre News Sentinel, 
a Scripps- Howard paper. Steve Humphrey, retired managing editor of 
the Journal, said of the Sews-Sentinel. "They're beoad minded We 
never pretended to be broadminded." 

Another decline^ power is former Knoxville mayor and Republican 
political boss Cas Walker, a wealthy own^r of a string of grocery stores 
who had a pretty free hand in deciding, for mafiy years, who got elected 
and who didn't in Knoxville, Democrats attacked Walker as a man who 
played skillfully on people's emotions to discredit his opposition, but t 
also heard that blacks liked him because he got job opportunities for 
many of them aftd put some of his stores in black areas, keeping prices 
lower there than in his other'outlets. Now in his seventies, Walker's 
influence has subsided with the new, open spirit in Knoxville. 

WESTERN VIRGINIA 

FROM TH^BLUE RIDGE TO CUMBERLAND GAP r 

Western Virginia is a world to itself, a region of mountains and valleys 
quite distinct from Tidewater and Piedmont, a "puzzle of compart- 
ments'* with differing natural and human characteristics. The eastern 
flank of\he region is the. lovely Blue Ridge, which rises as a line of 
" low hills iajK£stern LpudriUn County, near the Potomac, and widensv 
south westward, boasting the highest peaks in the state, and encompasses 
whole counties near the North Carolina Hne. On the western slope of 
the Blue Ridge lies the Great Valley, a fong. fertile furrow in the 
mountains runfung from the Potomac to the Tennessee border in the 
south. Thejbraad northern section is known as the Valley of Virginia, 
th£ most famous section of which is the fabled Shenandoah Valley. 
West of Re vallejf rise the mountains of the Allegheny region- Finally, 
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there are the Southwestern Highlands, a triangular wedge between 
Kentucky and Tennessee that ends at the historic Cumberland Gap. 

The hollows of the Blue Ridge were settled tn the late 1700's by 
mountain folk who remained there for generation after generation, in 
a kind of suspended animation, while ihe rest of America^ hanged. This 
is one of the regions where a dialect close to Elizabethan English 
survived into our century. As recently as 1928-29, children were found 
in the Blue Ridge who had tiever seen the American flag and had no 
idea of the world beyond their mountains. Roads, mbtorcars, and gen- 
erally improved communications began to break d&w4Mhe-*wall of 
isolation in the 1930*5, and- many of the mountain folk were forbed to 
move when the Shenandoah National Park, stretching from Front Royal 
to Waynesboro and topped by the Skyline Drive, was created. Further 
south, many Blue Ridge areas were made into national forests. But to 
this day Franklin County, south of Roanoke, remains one of the great 
moonshining counties of America, (in a recent year revenue agents 
seized 424 stills in Virginia and destroyed 23,000 gallons of "whjte 
ligfitning " The value of Virginia moonshine at illegal retail outlets 
was estimated at $1 million a year.) 

The Skyline Dritfe and the park areas along it, within easy motoring 
. distance of Washington, are heavily used by visitors and represent one 
of the prime recreational areas of the eastern United States. The park 
itself is a splendid example of the opportunities for recycling heavily 
used land to create islands of peace and beauty in easy reach of mega- 
lopolis. As jGeorge B. Hartzog, then director of the National Park 
Service, said in 1971: "Look at Shenandoah Natioijal Park. It was 
created from an area that was heavily utilized. They had cjit every 
stick on it. They plowed every acre that was fit for plowing. But then 
it was set aside for a national park. Nature has healed the land, and 
here we are proposing some 65,000 acres of it for wilderness classiflca- 
- tion." ' , - 

A very new but grave ihreat to the fringes t>f the Blue FU<ig6 and 
nearby areas of Shenandoah Valley lias been posted by an explosion in r 
sales of mountain and riverfront acreage for vacation retreats or "second 
homes" for the people of the metropolitan areas. No one saw much 
problem in the early trickle of city people who sought out scattered 
sites for vacation homes. But starting in the late 1960's, a new and 
more ominous development occurred: the arrival of real estate specula- 
tors who carved up mountain acreage into half* or Quarter-acre lots, 
selling them at inflated prices. Whole second-home subdivisions, vaca- 
tion villages, and ski slopes began to sprout. Real estate values were 
driven up so rapidly that the natives of these counties often found they 
could not afford to buy land for their own hdmcs. On Massanutten 
Mountain, a dramatic 35*miMong mountain that rises out of t^e floor 
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of Ihe Shenandoah Valley, there were 27 developments by 1973, They 
ranged from a $50 million Del Webb ^rojfcetrcomplete with ski 
slopes and sewage treatment facilities, to one real estate development of 
half-acre lots devoid erf roads, serterage, or utility easements. The 
ecological hazard involved in all of this was apparent eiymgh, moreover, 
the arrival of suburbiu-in-the-mountains could ruin the natural beauty 
the purchasers had hoped to find in the first instance. 

The Great Valley, stretching some 360 miles southwesterly from the 
Potomac, is a land in many ways blessed. The mountains on each side 
provide a superb setting, the lime-rich soil is excellent for farming, there' 
are many rivers and streams, and the string of cities along the valley 
fl<?or has developed modestly, providing a fine balance between human 
settlement and open space. In recent years industry has arrived, chiefly 
in food processing, wood working, textiles, light piachinery, and the 
like, providing employment for the surplus farm labor but not in great 
enough concentrations to imperil the environment. And of course there 
is the romance, especially of the Shenandoah Valley — 

0 Shenandoah, I long to hear you, 
- Away, you rollin* river, 

0 Shenandoah, I long to hear you, 

Away, I'm bound away, 

'Cross the wide Missouri. 

The song obviously originated with people who had known the valley, 
but had then gone father westward in the migrations of the republic's 
early years. Among the pioneer families had beejj ones* bearing the 
names of Lincoln and Houston, John Sevier, destined to be the ^father 
of Tennessee/* founded the valley town of New Market in 1761, Later 
the valley would j>e the birthplace of Woodrow Wilson, and of course 
the famous Byrd brothers. 

The land has been well husbanded, ever since the early settlement of 
the Shenandoah Valley by the Germans cotfting southward from 
Pennsylvania, bringing with them superior agricultural skills. To this 
day, even the casual traveler can see how well the farm resources of 
the Valley of Virginia are managed, Winchester, in the north, is the 
great apple-growing center, as one moves southward, one comes on, 
great poultry {chicken and turkeV) farms, and a wide diversity in 
grains, cattle, and hogs. Tourism is also of great importance, for this 
valley has great caverns honeycombing its limestone floor? the famed 
Natural Bridge (a limestone wonder Jefferson called "the mpst sublime 
of Nature's works"), and thc4ialional forests which draw millions of 
visitors eacft year. To the north, where the Shenandoah meets the 
Potomac, lies historic Harper's Ferry, at Winchester, which exchanged 
hands 70 times in the Civil War, are the side-by-side headquarters of 
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Confederate General "Stonewall" Jackson and Union General Philip 
Sheridan, and Ihe surveying officered by George Washington in 1784. 
Near Harrisonburg Ihe traveler finds^lennonites in their black suits and 
long dresses; SlauntoQ is the site of the Presbyterian manse where Wil- 
son was born; Lexington has "the contrasting elegance of Washington 
and Lee University and the stark buildings of the Virginia Military 
Institute. 

The people, of the valley tend to be a thrifty, debt-felfcng, hard- 
working lot, many still descended from or related to the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. In politics they are staunch fiscal (but not racial) conservatives. 
They seem to care little whether a candidate runs under Democratic or 
Republican colors, as long as he exhibits a frugality and opposition to 
big government in the mode of Winchester's. late Harry F. Byrd. 

Roanoke; crowded up against the Blue Ridge well to the south in the 
Great Valley, is the only'city of any real stze (92,115 in 1970) in this 
part of the state I was amazed to find how very mountainous its setting 
is. The city sprang up io the 1880's, the creation Qfuhe Norfolk'and 
Western Railway- Over the years it successfully sought a wide range of 
industries, and its gorgetting spirit gave.it the reputation of being 
Virginia's most "Mid-western" city- (The image was reinforced by 
Roanoke's status as the only major Virginia city founded after the 
- Civil War, thus free of the psychic scars, of that conflict.) A J series of 
grave economic reversals for the' city began in 1958, when the N & W , 
shops stopped making steam locomotives, throwing 2,000 men out of 
work But the local boosters weijt to work Tand recruited many new 
plants, and while the center-city population declined, the suburbs 
expanded at a good clip. Roanoke is also the trade and service center 
for a wide area, not only all of.the southern part of the valley but also 
for virtually all of>&uthwestern Virginia as well. 

Population is light and prosperity 4 art elusive .factor in the rugged 
Allegheny Mountain province, west of the Great Valley and along the 
West Virginia line. (The Alleghen? Plateau actually continues west- 
ward, one^idge after the other, to the valley of the^Ohio; as Jean Gott* 
mann pointed out, "the commonwealth includes only the facade* often 
very shallow, of this vast mountain world.") T£e best known industry 
of the AHeghenies within Virginia is the giant plant of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company at Covington infamous both for its pollution 
of the Jackson River and for thcha^sh sulfurous smell it throws ovelr 
the town In the early '70's the pollution waj gradually being brought 
under control, and of course Covington remained thankful for a factory 
' that had been its economic lifeblood for seven decades and still provided 
2>0Q0 jobs Hardscrabble farming in the hollows characterizes this 
region, but by way of contrast there is also Hot Springs with its sumptu- 

AD 
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ous 17^00*acre resort, The Homestead, where 900 employees look 
after the comfort of 900 guests at American plan rates averaging close 
tp $50 a day- , . 

The Southwestern Highlands, locale of Virginia's farpous "Fightin - 
Ninth" congressional district, -is the commonwealth^ poorest, least- 
educated, most poorly^housed area— in the words of one observer, a 
"rural slum/'* Race is not the reason* because blacks make up a 
meager 2.4 percent of the population. The region has a scattering of 
cattle and burley tobacco farms, but there are scarcely any other 
districts in the United States where agricultural methods are so primitive 
(sickles, scythes, and horse-d^awn [flows down to the last few years) 
and where the farmers' standard of living is so abysmally low. Based on 
the 1959 Census of Agriculture, for instance, a farm operator level-of- # 
living' index, was developed, measuring farm prosperity in terms of 
average sales per farm, .value of land and buildings, hpw many farms 
had telephones, freezers, and automobiles. The Virginia Ninth ranked 
fourth from the bottom in the entire country, trailing only the two con- 
gressional districts of neighboring East^ Kentucky and one district 'in 
Mississippi. * / 

The highlands have a scattering of industfy, but the most important 
income copies fronythe relatively^imitecL but rich, coal fields there. 
4 Virginia coal production, the greatbulkpT which is in this region," rose* 
from 18 million tons in 1950 to 35 milHtfn tons in the4arly ^0's, About 
6 percent of the U.S. production. The industry provides an annual pay- 
roll of some S100 million, and one shudders to think what would be- 
come of the typical Appalachian folk of these Southwestern Highlands 
if it were not for coal. Not that mining itself is a, very safe or desirable 
fine of work, at least by most people's standards. In one recent year 27 
Virginia miners died in accidents in the mines, including 10 from roof fr 
falls. The mile*deep Beatrice Mine at Keen Mountain is a constant 
concert^of the mine safety inspectors, ^ince it js orifoMhe most gassy 
coal mines anywhert, 'liberajjngV some three million cubic feet of 
volatile methane gas eaChaay. \ * 

Unemployment has been high in (fiscal fleIds 

ever since the postwar' 

automation, and there are maq£ counties*whgr*S more than a third of 
tbe families earn less than $4,000 a year.^Tl^Sands of the highlanders 
have deserted their region fir better jobs, Especially in^ftij^ampton * 
Roads shipbuilding complexes and (h$ Detroit? aut{typlants^Ut still, 
many return whenever they get a chaise,. in tj^frototypat Appalachian 
mountaineer fashion. * -. . 



* In t970, for instance, 28 percent of the 9ih's homtf lacked pi urigffi* facilities 
a higher figure. tvcn ( than tbe SowhsidejjFbe state avcrage^as H,§HjB?ent.) 
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The dying coal mine td^ttsrf St, Charles, closCJto the Kentucky border 
in Lee County, provides a picture of the saddest part of the highlands 
in our time. As reported by journalist Paul G, Edwards: 

. St, Charles is a picture postcard no one would want, to print, 
U lies near the head of a hollow, where sooty, two-story brick 
buildings line hoth sideb of the narrow, twisting main street, ^lany 
storefronts are boarded over, A half-dozen dimly lit .snack bars and 
grocery stores are open seven days a week. On a Sunday, the towns- 
people drift from one to another, .talking, playing pinball machines 
and drinking coffee. 

Chickens strut in the empty lots between buildings, scratching 
the site of a now demolished hotel or grocery store that disappeared 
with the/mining heyday that ended with World War II, 

And then there are depressing stories like that of Tazewell, where the 
town's biggest industry, which employed 1,000 people producing elec- 
trolytic capacitors for television sets, suddently closed in the early 
1970's Qeneral.Instrument Co,, the multinational conglomerate that 
owned the plant, decided that because of laboyeosts and tariff con- 
cessions it would be cheaper to mo\e the whole manufacturing facility 
to Taiwan and Portugal, The Tazewell workers were left in jobless 
-tJesperatioiv . * 

Ori, the bright side, a startling economic recovery has begun around 
th£ town of Duffield, on the tymch River, sparked by the planners of 
the TVA's tributary area division. And the city of Bristol, which sits 
cheek-by -jowl with a Tennessee city of the 6ame name on the state 
border ("State, Street" is the official boundary), has some reason for 
hope because it abuts the newly thriving Brislol-Kingsport-Johmon 
City area *of eastern Tennessee,* 

The Southwestern Highlands—and our story — end at Cumberland 
Gap, that dramatic 'notch in the mountains through which the first 
white man, Dr Thomas Walker, passed on March. 6, 1750, The date 
was almost a century and a half after the first settlers>had landed at 
Jamestown, almost 400 miles to the east. Some yeafrs later Walker's 
path would be trod again by Daniel Boone, blazing the famed Wilder 
ness Road into Kentucky, the American 1 West {oi its day. In time, 
thousands would make the same trek westward, and over Cuttiber- 

„*The two Bristols, Incorporated by their respective state legislatures in 1856, 
came close to an armed clash in 1889 as a result of a dispute Over where the bound- 
ary ran. The controversy was finally decided by the US, Supreme Court, Accord- 
ing to 'political scientist fi\P< Curcjo, a focal resident, "Each city has separate post 
offices* court systems, educational systems, prisons, courthouses, and police and 
fi re Tkpart merits The separation of these services has caused much discussion and 
speculation about the possibility of consolidating at least some of these services 
in order to avoid duplication, No way .has been found* however* to overcome the 
harrier of the stale boundary line " In 1970, Virginia's Bristol had 14*857 people; 
and Tennessee's 20,064, 
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land Gap, or over the Great Valley Road into Tennessee- And many of 
those pioneers, or their descendants, would later push to the erid of the 
primeval for£st, onto the Apen prairies and then across the Mississippi 
and the Missouri, and over the Great Plains to the Southwest and the,. 
Pacific. The resfless progeny of an Old Dominion too settled in its ways 
to accommodate them, even in ib first centuries, their destiny would be 
to people a continent. 



4' THE SUB-REGIOly - < 

A DEMOGRAPHICSpESCRIPTION 

W. THOMAS^JAMlSpN 

M&ny teachers are employed in a particular part of /he country without 
eally understanding the demographic nQtufe of the population from 
which their children are drawn. This study is of the sub-region con- 
sisting of those counties included in the Title IX grant received by 
^Appalachian State University in 1975. Obviously, this analysis is de- 
signed for those residing and teaching in this area, but it should provide 
interesting descriptive information for Appalachian teachers every- 
where irkthe region. Dr. Jamison is an associate professor of education 
at Appalachian State University. * 

INTKQlluCTION 

The WWegion that is the subject of this profile consists of twenty- 
two counties in southwestern Virginia, northeastern Tennessee, and 
northwestern North Carolina. Eleven of the counties are in North 
Carolina (Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, Avery, Burke, Caldwell, Mc- 
Dowell, Mitchell, Wataugarwilkes, and Yancey), seven in Tennessee 
(Carter, Greene, Hawkins, Johnson, Sullivan* Unicoi* and Washing- * 
ton), anil four in Virginia {Grayson, Scott, Smyth, and Washington). 1 

The sub<r£gion consists of 8838 square milfifc of non-coal producing 
mid-south Appalachia. These 8838 square nfiles encompass a variety 
of landscapes. The variety ranges" from the lower elevations of the 
North Carolina and Virginia foot-hills and upper Tennessee River 
(elevatjon 1200*1500 feet above sea level) to the higher elevations of the 
^area's mountains (Mount Mitchell* in North Carolina, Mount Rogers, , 
in Virginia, and Roan Mountain, in Tennessee, each of which range 
over one mile in elevation).- - ■ 

Farms, small towns, and cities are found among the forested moun- 
tains, foothills, and valleys close to some of the East Coast's last re- 
* * 



Errata - (Map ^Corrections): 

- Washington and$ulUvaft 
Counties fa Tennessee — 
\p1ace names are mistakenly 
interchanged,. 

Bakeville, North Carolina — 
should read Bak$r$vitt& m 
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maining wilderness areas (e.g. Linville Gorge, Norlh Carolina). For the 
+ most part the area is populated by the descendants of* ScotchTlrish, 

English, and Gertnan settlers who came to the area in the late Colonial 
- Period. It is the people of this sub-region within Appalaehia who are 

the subject of this overview. 

V - . o 

POPULATION * ' 

In 1970 the sub-region had a total population of 791,681 3 i This 
figure represents^ increase of some 106,955 inhabitants over.the I960 
headcount of 684,727 (15.6% increase). Thii growth was not evenly 
distributed, for four counties experienced declines in pbpulation during 
the decade 1960-1970 (Ashe) Mitchell, and Yancey in Nbrth Carolina. 1 
and . Grayson, in Vft'ginja). Nine counties experienced the greatest 
growth with each having at least a 10% increase in population o\er 
1960 {Alexandef, Burke, Caldwell, McDowell, and Watauga in North 
Carolina; and Greene, Hawkins, Sullivan, and Washington, in Ten- 
j*<gsee). Watauga County (Boone, Blowing Rock), North Carolina 
ha<Tthe greatest percentage growth of any county in the sub-region, 
chalking up&Jfi.5% increase in population. 

The area c^ftinued to grow during the early part of the 1970's'. The 
latest U.S. Census estimates show a 7.5% increase in population during 
the period of 197M975. According to these recent estimates theji&pula^ 
tion of tfie entire area now stands at 850,700. During this ftve-^fear period 
only one of the twenty-two counties (Grayson, in Virginia) is estimated' 
to have declined in population. The North Carolina portion showed 
the greatest growth rate (9.3%) followed by the counties m Tennessee 
(7.I9&) and Virginia (4.2%). Watauga County, North Carolina re- 
mained the, fastest growing political subdivision, increasing its 1970 
population by about one-fourth (23.1%). 

The more urbanized^ountiep have the greatest populatfon density. 
Five;counties had a population density of over 100 persons per square 
mile in 1970 {Burke and Caldwell, in North Carolina, and Sullivan. 
Carter, ajd Washington, in T^inessee). The sub-region as a whole ha* 
a^opu^mon density of 89.6 inhabitants per square 'mile/This may.be 
compared with the 1970 national average of 515 per square mile/ 

URBAN CENTERS 

There are ^i&very lar^e cities'in the «ub-region. No city has yet 
reached tire 50,W)t) population level. Several larger urban centers are to 
be found beyond the fringes (^noxville, Tennessee, 180,00(5, Roanoke* 
Virginia, 100,000, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 130,000, Charlotte, . 
North Carolina, 320,000) These cities provide some services for the 
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sijb-regioir The largest city in 1973 was the BristoLyirginia-Tennessee 
complex with a combined population of 45,367 (24,930 in Tennessee and 
20,437 in Virginia). The Bristol area was followed closely by Johnson 
City, Tennessee (39,823) and Kingsport, Tennessee (31,640)* It should 
be noted that, because of their geographic proximity and economic 
inlerrelatedness> these' three cities plusse\en counties (Carter, Hawkins, 
Sullivan, Unicoi, and Washington, in Tennessee; and Scott and Wash- 
ington, in Virginia) have been designated a Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMSA) by the Office of Management* and Budget in 
Washington. In 1975 the "Tri-Cities". SMSA counted 398,000 in- 

^Habitants. S 
Other urban areas are small, ranging from 2500 to 15,000 in popula* 1 

^tion. 239,279 people in ftle sub-region lived in towns and cities of more 
than 2500 in population. This figure represents about 30% of the popu- 
lation. It is well below the national urban population percentage of 

, 73.5 and is below the individual state levels of urbanization (45% 

# in North Carolina, 59% in Tennessee, and 63% in Virginia). 

RACIAL AND ETHNIC BACKGROUNDS 

* The sub-region is racially overwhelmingly white. The entire area 
"counted only 26,750 non-whites in 1970. No county had a non-white 
population greater than 7.8% of the total. Six counties had 1% or less 
of their populations counted as non-white. These percentages were 
below the national non-white 12 percentage. The percentage of the 
total non-white population was belpw that of the Jhree states (23% in 
Nojrth Carolina, 16% in Tennessee, and 19% in Virginia). 
j|The makeup of the non-white population in 1970 was essentially 
bl&ck, 25,801, or 96%. There were only 340 individuals listed as Native 
Americans, (American Indians) and 314 Asian Americans of Chinese 
or Japanese extraction. The area also had very few foreign born persons. 
No county in the sub-regiop had more than .5% of its total population 
listed as foreign born or first generation American. 
The sub-regifri also showed a small ^out-of-state-by-birth" popula- ± 

* tion, as most of the people living in these counties are native to their 
particular state «even counties had more than 90% of their population 
native to their sfite. Nine of the counties fell into the 80-89% bracket. 
Sullivan County, Tennessee (Bristol and Kingsport) had the smallest 
percentage of native bonygmon^ X6l%\. The more urban character 
of this county likely accoiffls for this Jower figure. The fact of a three- 
state sub-region does not seem to have affected native state population 
counts very much. Many counties which lie on ttate lines have the 
higher percentages of native populations. Aese higher native figures 
tend to indicate little interregional movement of population. 
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RELIGION « * ' \ 

Data concerning the religious preferences of people is jimited. The 
federal census does riot^ request such information. Those who allenlpt 
lo show Ihe religious preferences of people in ar\ area usually utilize 
data provided by the \arious religious faiths. This .method is by no 
means flawless as the manner in which religious affiliation is reported 
varies from group to group, : - * 
* However* it is suggested, according to these sources, thatjhe people 
of this, sub-region show a fcreference^ forjhe Baptist, and Methodist 
Churches. With only a few exceptions, 50% or more of the people in 
the counties are members of Baptist ^hurcheLMethodism appeared to 
be somewhat stronger in Greene County and Washington Gmnty, 
Tennessee and §mylh County, Virginia. Baptist, membership w^s also 
less pervasive in Johnson County, Tennessee and Washington County^ 
Virginia, Generally the domination by Baptist and Methodist churches 
fu/ther contributes to the mono-cultural nature of the area. * , 

age and Family size 

If any. generalization can be mad? about the age of the people in this 
sub-region it is that the population appears to be older than the three 
states at large^'the South in general, or the nation. Two counties 
{Caldwell and' Watauga, North Carolina) show median age levels 
below the median figure of the South (27.3 years); still only four- 
counties were'under the national median age figure of 28.1 years. Nine 
of the twenty-two counties had median age .figures in the low thirties. 

The percentage of adults over 65 years of age ran from a low of 
8,4%" in Alexander County, North Carolina to a high of 14,2%' in 
Alleghany County, North Carolina. It" appears that on the whole, the 
sub-region has suffered som^ out-migration, of Ks younger people. This 
would seem particularly true of the more rural parts as they are ihk 
ones with greater percentages of population over 65 years of age. 

The hp use hold size in the sub-region Vas close to that of the nation 
(3,2 persons per household) and the Soydfe(X26 persons per house" 
hold). One half of the sub-region's count ieFexceeds the national figure, 
TJie largest family household st?e is 3 35 persons in Caldwell County, 
North Carolina. 

EDUCATION LEVELS - * 

In 1970, 92,7% of children ages. 14-17 were in school in the United 
States, for the South, the figifre was 89.8% On the basis of the figures 
availabje for the region„it appears that the holding power of the school 
"Mm mid -South part^Appalachia is less than that of the nation or 
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the South. Only four counties in the area reported 90% or more of 
their 14^17 year*old persons in school Three counties reported less than 
80% (actual range, 76-80%^),, 

The median number of years of schooling in the region ranged from 
8, 1 years in Scott County, Virginia to 1 1 J .years in Sullivan County, 
Tennessee, Most counties fell into the sight- and nine-years-of-schooling 
range Remembering that the median means the point where half the 
population falls above a figure arid half below, it is apparent that in 
many parts of this area, half the population (defined as 26 years or 
older) had less than eight years of fo'rmal education. In no county did at 
least half the adult population have a high school education. 

EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME 

A sllrvey of employment in the twenty-two counties revealed tltot 
anywhere from 22-62% of the area workforce was employed in manu- 
facturing. Overall, the sub- region had a greater percentage employed 
in manufacturing than did the nation (26%) or the South (23%), A 
breakdown of figures of employment found the largest manufacturing 
activities to be the production of textiles, furniture, and processed 
foods Other areas of lesser manufacturing employment included 
electrical equipmeni^chemicals, metals, non-durable items, and trans^ 
portation equipment. The Tennessee portion of the sub-region showed 
a much greater diversification of industry, relying less on textiles and 
furniture. 

White collar employment ran from 20%-40% f (of the total work-* 
force) incite sub-region. This is below the figuresfor the iiMion and the 
South (more than 40%), Sullivan County *and Washington County, 
Tennessee had the highest percentage of white-collar wOrlcErs (42,7%),** 

* This figure tends to refleCNthe service nature ? of the Tri-Cities rtietro- 
politan area. 

Agricultural employment levels varied among the counties and 
reflected the decline in the role agtfculture plays in. the economy of 
the sub»region< In only five counties did agriculture Account for more 
than 10% of thfi workforce (Alleghany, Ashe, and Yancey Counties, 
in North Carolina; and Greene and Johnson Counties, in*Tennessee), 

Government workers as part of the workforce varied from a low of 
5.7% in 'Alexander County, North Carolina to a high 25,5% in 
Watauga County, North Carolina (seat- of Appalachian State Uni- 

* versity, a major employer). Most parts of the region found only 10-16% 
of their workforce in the public sector, - ^ 
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v FAMILY INCOME f 

Family incomes' in the sub-region were generally below the median 
levels for the Uniled Slates (S9590) and the Soulh ($6079). No county 
in the area exceeded the national median, 4mt two surpassed the median 
level of income for the South (Burke County, North Carolina and 
Sullivan County, Tennessee). 

Reflecting the lower median family incomes in the sub-region were 
the higher percentages of families found to be below the established 
^ovejty level. The percentage range was between 10 and 30.3. Six 
counties had about one of 'every five families living- in- poverty. Four 
counties counted one of every five families living below the national 
poverty level. These figures can be compared* with Hie national figure 
of approximately one of every ten American fajnilies below poverty 
level 

At the upper end of the inc^mpievet only two courses had more'than 
10% of their families -wi^h Incomes exceeding $15,000 per year. These 
were Sullivan County (12.9%) and Washington County (11.3%), both 
in Tennessee, Both Sullivan and Washington counties are centers of 
white-collar employment in the sub-region, highly urbanized in -char- 
acter, and oriented toward ^service, financial, retail, and wholesale 
employment, 

QUALITYbF HOUSING 

In ff970 anywhere from 37% to 76% of the homes in these counties 
- were owner occupied. This compares with a national homeowner's rate 
of 64 2%. Only three counties failed to exceed the national level of 
home ownership In short, the. sub-region is a place where a majority 
of theTamilies own their own hpmes. * 
The quality of the area housing has need for improvement One 
^measuring device is the presence of plumbing facilities (i.e.^running 
water, indoor bathrooms, hot water, and the iike). In 1970* 95% of all 
occupied housing units in the United States contained adequate plumb- 
yitfg- Only Sullivan County, Tennessee i90%) and Bristol City, Virginia- 
^ (95%) either approached or equalled the national figure. One county 
(Grayson in Virginia) had only 31% of its occupied housing units fully 

* equipped with all plumbing, facilities. Two other counties (Johnson, in 
Tennessee; and Scott, in Virginia) had about 50% of its housing with 
total plumbing. The remainder of the sub-region tiad between 10% and 
30% of its housing units lacking some o^all plumbing facilities. 

Using plumbing as one measuring device, one can assume that there 
is a problem with the quality of housing in the twenty-two county sub- 
■ region. 4 * ■ v . - 
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SUMMARY < 

What can be said about this part of Southern Appalachia? The sub- 
region is growing, indicating mat some positive things rfiust be hap- 
pening. While much of this growth has been irt and jftound the Tri- 
Cities SMSA and other smaller cgj MKHiiti ssj fttUgf t£is growth' has not 
been exclusively urban. ^ * v 

v The' sub-region continues flo be essentially mcJio-cultural Whites 
native to the regipn dominatelthe population, Thpfarea is overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant, \vith BaptistsW varim»c-&ub-d£noQiination5~ predomi- 
nating^ The implications of thisjkihd of Cultural setting for educational 
agencies dealing with problems of human relationships may be pro- 
found! The importance of trie school in relating national, tmilti- 
culturalism is very apparent in the jighwrf the few multi-cultural 
experience? young people are likely to havrin their communittes. 

The sub-region lags behind the nation in educational levels, par- 
ticularly among adults. This may indicate a problem in up-grading the 
skills and work potential of the population. Industries which are some- 
what labor intensive but, do not require high level skills (i.e. textiles) 
dominate and reflect lower educational levels. This kind of industry 
probably also tends to reiriforce^attij^des that learning beyond the" 
fundamental is not really*neces$afy. 

*, Incomes lagging behfnd the national lev£l, lower*ed ucational Levels, 
less demanding job opportunities — all, no doubt, contribute vitally* to 
the prevalance of the pfjverty level in the area. The quality of housing, 
along with these mentioned deterrents, also tends to be a reflection of 
income, education/arid occupation outside the urban areas. 

This twenty-two county sub-region of Southern Appalachia is grow-* 
ing and there appears to be some movement towards diversification of 

"opportunities." If the people make wise choices about, the future, much 
can be realized in the developmetft of the area's resources, 

' * ^ h . 

' * , • NOTES 

1. For thJ purposes of this aludy in some cases figures for Galax Citv were conf- 
bined with those for Gra>son County Virginia. Bristol Citv was also combined 
with Washington County, Virginia. Virginia is one of the states which has 
some cities independent of counties, Th&U.S, Census Bureau in reporting in- 
formation does not combine independent cities with surrounding counties 

"> The figures, usttt in this survey come from the 1970 U,S, Census reports with' 
the exception of 1973 population estimates. The 1973 population estimates were 
provided by the U.S. Census Bureau, Church affiliation of the subregion's 
population is drawn from Edwin S* Gau«tad*s Historical Atlas of. Religion in 
'America (New York Harpenand Row, 1962). 



DATA SHEET FOR THE TWENTY-TWO doUNTY SUB-REGION 



Political Unit 



1970/ 
Population 



% Change 
1960-70 



North Carolina 
" Alexander Co, 
Alleghany Co. 
Ashe Co, 
Avery €o. 
Burke Co. 
Caldwell Co, 
McDowell Co. 
Mitchell Co, 
Watauga Co. 
Wilkes Ca 
Yancey Co.. 



5,082,059 
19,366 ' 
8,134 
19,571 

60,364 
56^99 
30,648 
13,447 
- x 23,404 
. "49,524 
12,629 



Tennessee 
Cartej; Co. 
£retne Co. 
Hawkins Co. 
ohnson Co. - 

livan Co. 
Unicoi 

Washington Co, 



■v Hav 

5u(l 



3,923,687 
. 42,575 
47,630 
33,726 
11,569 
127,329^ 
15,254 
73,924 



Virginia 
Grayson "Go/ & 
*Galax City 
Scott Ctf. 
Smyth Co. 
Washington Co. it- 
Bristol City 



4,648,494 

21,717 
24,376 
3 1,349 

• 55,692 
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791.682 



Population 
per Square 
Mile 



Lafid Area 
in Square 
w Miles 



1975 
Population 
(Estimated) 



11,5 
24:6 
5.2 
-1.0 
5.4 
1 4,5 
14,4 
14.6 
-3,3 
33,5 
9,4 



10,0 
2.4 

13,0 

10,7 
7,5 

tU 
I.I 

14.0 



17.2 



-5.6 

0,9 



104,1 
75.1 
36.2 
45.9 
51.7 
118.1 
120,9 
70,3 
62,5 
73,8 
65,4 
40,5 



94 3 
122.3 
77.7 
70,3 
39,5 
308.3 
82,5 
228,91 



116,9 

47.3 
45,2 
72.1 

■96.4 



'48,798 

259 

22* 

426 
» 245 

469 \ 
436 
215 
317 
757 . 
\ 312 



41.328 - 

348 
613 
480 
293 
413 
185 
323 



5,451,000 
21,800 
8,700 
20.100 

- 14,100 
64,700 
60,700 
33,800 
14,100 
28,800 
54,300 

4. ($8,000 
45.900 
49,900 
37,300 
12,800 
134,500 
15,600 
81,000 



39,780 

459 
539 
435 

578 



4,966,000 

21,000 
32,400 
32,400 

59,700 



N lumber 
Increase or 
Decrease 



894 



vg,838 



850J0TJ 



368,941 
2.334 
566 
529 
U4S 
4*336 
4,001 
3,152* 
653 
5,396 
4,776 
L27I 

264,313 
3,325 
2,270 
3,574 
1.231' 
7,171 
271 
7,076 

317.506 

-17 
" 524 
1,051 

4,008 

59,018 



*'? Change 
1970-75 

11,9 
6,9 



7.0 
10,2 

4,8 
23.1 

9.6 
10,1 

67 
7,8 
4.8 
10,6 
10*5 
5,6 
1,8 
9,6 

68 

0.0 
2,1 
3.3 

7,2 

1 7.5 



PoHtiLjt Unit 



Nortk Carolina 
Alexander Co.* 

t Alleghany Co. 
Ashe Co 
Avery Co 
Burke Co. 
Caldwell Co* 
McDowell Co 
Mitchell Co. , 
Watauga Co 

- Wilkes Co 
Yancey Co, 

Tennessee 
Carter Co. 
Greene Co. 
Hawkins Co 
Johnson Co 
Sullivan Co 
Unicoi Co. 
Washington Co 

Virginia 

Grayson Co 
Galax City 
Scott Co. 
Smyth Co 
WaAmgiofi c'u 
Brutal City 



Major imliiitnai 
Employer* 



Furniture/ Textiles 
Textiles/Durables 
Furniture/ Elec. Equip. 
Textiles/Furniture 
Textiles/Furniture 
* Textiles/Furniture 
Textile ^/Furniture 
Textiles/ Furniture 
Textiles/Hlec. Equip 
TeXlilevFurmture 
Textilei/Furniture 




Chemicals/TeJtfile* 
Elec Ewiip/Metals 
Cntmicafs/ Printing 
Text il es/Non*durablea 
Chemicals/ Non-durakics 
rranspor1ation*Equjp 
PeX tiles/Chemicals 



Textiles/Furniture 
Text lies/ Furniture 
Chem icals #fz xtiles 
Textiles/Furniture 
Textiles/ Food Proc. 
Text ilea/ Food Proc. 



Median 
Years of 
Schooling 



Income Level*— Families 
Median % Below % Incomes 
Family Poverty Over 

Income Level *l*.00O 



fi£ 
07 




>7.774 


16. J 


bL M.J 




0 1 


7+885 


11 8 


7.5 


93 


< * 


5*644 


ii ft 


4.5 


£l 


* B / 


J**4| 


17 H 
** * * 


j." 


(re 


0 It 


t HiL 


lO O 


5 0 


oo 




8*441 


1ft ft 


4 ft 


83 


9.7 


7*955 


1L9 


+ 7.8 


80 


94 


7*281 


15.0 


5.1 


76 


90 


5,307 


28*1 


5.4 


9l 


to t 


6*149 


22.2 


* 7 3 


89 


90 


6*564 


20 J 


6.4 


89 


87 


5318 


30 + 3 • 


1.0 


fie 


in a 

|UO 


/*44 / 


1* 4 


1 1 A 

tt+v 


83 


9 8 


6.195 


19 7 


$ 5 


78 


93 


6,182 


21-1 


4.9 


86 


88 


6,300 


23,8 


4.3 


83 


8.6 


4*986 


30.1 


2.7 


88 


113 


8,372 


13,2 


l?9 


87 


9.2 


6*487 




6-1 




J08 


7 + 259 


16.8 


IU 


91 


117 , 


9,049 


>I2J 


19 8 * 


82 




5,902 


19.8 


3hI 


77 




7 + G92 


12.4 


9.8 


85 <■ 


• s 


5.954 


26 9 


4.4 


84, 


9.1 


7,048 


14.8 


74 


90 


93 ** 


6,355 


. 19.6 


7.2 


94 


10 6 


6.96? 


19.5 


|0J 



Largest Incorporated Ctties in tbc Sub- Region— 1973* 

(Population Estimates; U*S. Census Bureau) 



Johnson City. Tennessee . . 39*823 

Kins* port, Tennessee * - . 31*640 + 

Bristol Tenncsseo . . - .24*930 

Bristol, Virginia t '20437 

Lenoir, North Carolina 14,844 

Mo r &anton> North Carolina 14,320 



Grceoewlle* Tennessee 
EUiiabetfetoo* Tennessee - 
Boone, Ndrtk Carolina 
Marion, Virginia 
Oalax* Virginia _ , 
Abingdon, Virginia 



13*545 
I2,5tt 
10,649 
8,422 
. 6*277 
4,762 



FolitjcaLUnit % of 

, Population 
Native to 
State 



North Carolina 79 

Alexander Co 92 _ 

Alleghany Co, K5 

Ashe Co + 90 

Avery Co, 83 

Burke Co, 88 

Caldwell Co + 90 

' McDowell Co, 89 

Mitchell Co. 92 

WataugaCo* 81 

Wilkes Co, w 90 

Yancey Go • 92 * 

Tennessee 74 

Carter Co + 78 

. Greene Co, 86 

Hawkins Co, 86 

Johnson Co, 72 

Sullivan Co 61 

Unicoi Co + , * 91 

Washington Co 72 



Virginia 64 

Grayson Co 84 

Galax City 78 

Scott Co, 89 

+ Smyth Co, -84 
Washington Co. * 82 

Bristol City 63 
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x 70 


JLn A-j'f iin 


CL 

/v 


% 


Foreign 


Age 


vtiaer 




Horn 
* , - 




18 


65 


0.6 


26,5 


34,6 


8.1 


0.1 


27 t 4 


350 


84 


00 


33.3 


305 


142 


00 - 


30.8 


3 31 


12,1 


0.0 


27 3 


322 


99 


03 ' 


28.4 


33.9 


^ 8 + 0 


0,1 


26,3 


36.6 


6J9 


0.1 




. 34 3 


93 


ft ft 


3F 9 


3 1.4 


1 ? ft 


fi 7 


2VR 


26 A 


8.5 


ft 1 


yn t 


\A A 


fl fi 


ft *> 


11 ^ 

J 1 , J 




1 L8 


0.5 


28,1 


33.8 


v,8 


0,3 


29,5 


316 


95 


fi 7. 
U.J 








ao 


28.7 


34 2 


9 + 2 


n fi 


tft ^ 




1 1 7 


ft 1 


?e ft 




7 8 


• 0,1 


1ft ft 


32.9 


1 1 1 


ft A 




ift ft 


10^4 


1,6 


26.8 


34 + 2 


7 + 9 


0 + 2 


33.1 


30 + 9 


12.5 


0.0 


33 4 , 


29.9- 


M 7 


0,2 




321 


111 


03 


31,1 


32,2 


10.3 


0.1 


29,2 


330 


1QJ 


0,7 


31,5 


28 + 9 


126 



' Size Workforce Distribution by 

Family Occupation (Percentage) 





Man nf 

IT* All Uli 


White 


Govt. 


Apri~ 


__ 


. „ 


Collar 


_ 


dill lire 

vtlll lilt 


3 + 24 


355 


38,6 


13,2 


— 


3,33 


6L5 


20,0 


5.7 


4,1 


3,01 


42 + 0 


234 


13J 


10,5 


3 + 24 


46 + 4 


21,9 


10. 1 


11,8 


326 


3 17 


, 25.8 


15,5 


6.2 


3.19 


„ -56.7 


"28,2 


129 


13 


335 


60,0 


28.1 h 


7,4 


1 1 


3*23 


ft2 4 


26^2 


g4 


1,2 


jjft 


412 


3L8 


12 + 2 


ft 


3 03 




39J 


25J 


7 2 


329 


46*6 




8^2 


7,1 


3 22 


43,2 


22,5 


1 2*4 


fft t 


3,51 


«•* 
30,6 


4I\5 * 


16.1 




3,14 


*42 + 0 


35,8 


157 


* To 


3,13 


*^37 9 


32,1 , 


115 


M,9 


3,29 


42 9 


* 26 4 


.136 


7 + 9 


3J6 


4?,9 


20 + 8 


12,1 


11,0 


3.15 


416 


42 7 


IK9 


2,7 


3,13 


42 + 0 


30 + 2 


11.6 


6.4 


3,12 


30,5 


42.5 


17.6 


4,1 



3,20 


22 + 4 


49.0 


23,7 




3,11 


55.5 


19,6 


9,7 


5,5 . 


2.91 


H- 2 


32 + 8 


7 + 5 




3 + 28 


3V/7 


26 + 7 


- 14.6 


8,6 * 


3.28 


44.8 


30 + 7 


165 


6,1 


3 + 22 


303* 


356 


155 


5,9 


2.90 


' 30 + 7 


44,6 


95 





Political Unit 



North Carolina 

Alexander Co. 

Alleghany Co, 

AalSe Co/ 

Avery Co, 

Burke Co. 

Caldwell Co. 
k McDowell Co. 

Mitchell Co. 

Watauga Co. 

Wilkes Co. 

Yancey Co. 



Tennessee 
Carter Co, 
Greene Co. 
Hawkins Co. 
Johnson Co. 
Sullivan Co. 
Unicoi <?b. 
Washington Co. 



Virginia 
Grayson Co. & 
Galax City 
Scott Co, 
Smyth Co. 
. Washington Co. & 
Bristol City ^ 

21 Tminlv Region 
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% of 






Number of 
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Population 


Number of 


Japanese 


Other 


Total 


Spanish 


Hon* white 


* Blacks 


Indians 


Chinese 


Non* whites 


Nln* whites 
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C 5 THE DIALECT OF THE 
APPALACHIAN PEOPLE, 



WYLENE P DIAL . ^ ; 

7*Ae language of southern, A ppalachia is a national source of identifica- 
tion Wylene Dial examihxs the British origins of many tvacrfs and 
phrases used today by mounhtm people. The author of this selection is 
associated with the University of West Virginia, 

Th£ dialect spoken by Appalachian people has been given a variety of 
names ranging all the way from "pure Chaucerian" to /'debased and 
ignorant.** The more opprobrious the term, the more likely it is to 
have come from 'some earnest soul from outride the area who knows 
considerably, less about the English language than he thinks he does. 

Instead bf calling the folk speech of the region corrupt, fought to be 
classified as archaic Many expressions current in Appalachia today can 
be found in Ihe writings of English authors of other cerfturies" begin- 
ning with Anglo-Saxon times, . J 

Most editors who work with older materials have long assumed the 
role of officious busybodies; never so happy, apparently, as^ when 
engaged in tidying up spelling, modernizing grammar, and generally 
rendering whatever was written by various Britons in ages past into a 
colorless conformity .with today's Standard English. * ° a 

To this single characteristic of the editorial mind must be ascribed t(ie 
almost total lack of knowledge on the part of most Americans that 
the language they speak was ever any different than it is right r^ciw. 
How many people know* for example, that when the po£t Gray com- 
posed his famous M E1egy w his title Tor it was "An Elegy Wrote" in a 
Country Churchyard"? * 

Southern Mountain dialect (as the Appalachian folk speech. is called 
by linguists) is, certainly archiac* but the genera] historical period it 
represents can be narrowed down to (he days of the first Queen 
Elizabeth and can be further particularized by saying that what is 'heard 
today is actually a sort of Scottish flavored Elizabethan English;* This 
is not to say that Chaucerian forms will not be heard in everyday use 
and even an occasional Anglo-Saxon one as well* V < 

When we remember that the first European settlers in what is today 
Appalachia were t|ie so-called Scotch-Irish along with Germans (chiefly 
from the .Palatinate) there is small wonder that the language has a 

Reprinted from Mountain fieritajte (Revfscd Edition) ed. by B. B, Mauser by * 
permission of*tylountain Stale An and Craft Fair* Ripley* West Virginia ©j\975 f 
pp. 81-9L * ( 
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Scottish tinge, the remarkable thing is that, except jn areas where they 
settled thickly— the Rennsylvania "Dutch" (Deutsch) 'country, for 
instance — the Germans appear to have influenced it so little. Expres- 
sions such as "Hit wonders mesfiow they manage to get along/ 1 and 
words like schmearcase (cottage cheese)' occur in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch dialect and are found in parts of Appalachia too. So are briggity 
and wamus (a haevy woolen jacket), but some authorities attribute, 
these last two words to tht^ Dutch rather than to the Germans, and 
there are very few others in general use^to ad^L to the list. 

The Scots, on the other hand, appear to have had it all their own 
way, linguistically spring, When I first came to Lincoln County, West 
Virginia, as a bride, it used to seem to me that everything that didn't 
pooch out, hoove$ up. Pooch is a Scottish variant of the word pouch 
/that was in use in the 1600's, Numerous objects can pooch out] includ- 
ing pregnant women and gentlemen with'bay windows. Hoove is a very 
old past participle of the verb to heave arid was apparently in use on 
both sides of the border by 1601, Jhe top of an old-fashioned trunk 
may be said tQ hoove up, Another'word heard in the back country is 
ingerns Ingerns are onions, Jn Scots-dialect the word is Jnguns; 
however, if our people are permitted the intrusive r in potater^ tome 
teri, tobaccer, and so on, there seems to be no v reason why they should 
not use it m ingems&s well. 

It is possible to compile a long list of these Scots words and phrases. 
I wfll give only a few. more for illustration and will wait to mention 
some points on Scottish pronunciation and grammar a little further on, 

Fornenst is a word that has many variants. It generally means "next 
to" as in "Look* at that rattler quiled up fornenst the fence post?" but 
I have Also heard it used to meaa "opposite to/' (Quiled is an Eliza- 
bethan, pronunciation of coiled.) "I was getting better but now I've 
done took a backset from the flu," "When I wpke up this morning, 
there was a Iitlte skift of snow on the ground,'* **He dropped the dish 
and busted it all to flinderf/ 1 "Law, I hope how soon we get some 
rain?" (How soon is supposed to be obsolete, but it enjoys excellent 
health in Lincoln County,) "Thai trifling old fixin ain't worth a hoet!* 1 
Haet means the smallest thing that can be conceived and comes from 
* Deit hae't (Devil hate it), Fixin is the Old English or Anglo-Saxon 
word for she-fox as used in the northern dialect, In the south of Eng- 
land you would have hVard vixen, the word used today in Standard 
English. ' r * 1 . * 

It is interesting to note that, until recently, it has been primarily the 
linguistic historians who have pointed out the predominately Scottish 
heritage of the Southern Mountain people. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to digress for a moment tatrace these people back to*their beginnings. 
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* EarTy in his Ewltsh reign, James,! decided to try to control the Irish 
by puttfng a^Pr^Steslant population into Ireland. To do this he con- 
fiscated the lands of tha^earls of Ulster and bestowed them upon 
Scottish and English lords on the condition that they settle the 
territor> with tenants from Scotland and England. This was known as 
the "Great Settlement," or the "King's Plantation," and was begun in 
1610. * ^ 

Most of the Scots uho movTed into "Olster came from the lowlands 1 
and thus they would have spoken the Scots variety of the Northumbrian 
or Northern English dialect. (Most highland Scots at that time stiH 
lie J . 

jli^er the Scots multiplied, but after roughly 100 years they 
became disMtsfled with the unreasonable trade and religious restrictions 
imposed fc/y England, and numbers of them began -emigrating to the 
colonies in America. The first wave came into New England, 
thereafter many ofVJJj^se Scots who now called themsehes the 
("Scotch-Irish^ came into Pennsylvania where, finding the better lands 
already 'settled by the English, they began to move south and west. 
"Their enterprise and pioneering spirit jnade them the ntost important 
element in the vigorous frontiersmen who opened up,this part of the 
South % and later other territories farther West into which they 
* pushed." 3 

Besides the Scots who armed ffom Ireland, more came directly from 
Scotland to America, parficularly after "the *45," the final Jacobite 
uprisiogjn support of "Ronnie Prince Charlie" the Young Pretender, 
whj^Tertded disastrously for "the Scottish clans that supported him. 
"By the time of the American Revolution there were about 200,000 Scots 
4 uj this country. 

But to get baek to the dialect, let me quote two more linguistic 
^ authorities to prove my point about the Scottish influence on thejocal 
speech. Raven L McDavid jiotes, 'The speech of the hill people is * 
quite different from both dialects of the Southern lowlands for it is 
basically * derived from the Seotch^Irish of western Pennsylvania^" 3 
H. L Mencken said of Appalachian folk speech, "The persons'who 
, speak it undiluted are often called by 4h£ southern publicists 'the purest 
Anglo-Saxons in/he United States/ but less romantic ethnologists 
describe them^B^predominately Celtic in blood, though there has been 
a large infiltration of English and even German strains/' 4 

The season our people still specie as they do is that when these early 
Scots and English and Germans (and some Tr^h and Welsh, too) came 
into the Appalachian area and settledrthey virtually isolated themselves 
from the mainstream^of American life for generations to come because*" 
of the hills and mountains, and sq they kept the old speech forms that 
^have long-since fallen out of fashion elsewhere. » v 
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Things in our area are not always what they seem, linguistically 
speaking. Someone may tell you lhat "Almety ain't got sense enough 
s to come in oulen ihe rain, but die sure is clever/* Clever, you see, 

back in the 1600's meant "neighborly or accommodating/* Alsoi if you 
ask someone how he is* and he replies that he is "very well," yon are 
not necessarily to rejoice with him on the state of his health. Our people 
are accustomed to using, a speech so vividly colorful and vjrile that 
his "very^vetl" only means that he is feeling "so-so." Iftyou are .in- 
formed that "several" people came to a meeting, your informant does 
not mean what you do fry several— he is using it in its older s^nse of 
anywhere from about 20 to 100 people. If you hear a person or an 
animcd referred to as ill that person or animal is not sick buX bad 
tempered, and this adjective fias been so used since the l3QG*s, (Inci- 
dentally, good English used sick to refer to bad health long, long before 
our forebearers ever started raying /// for the *ame connotation,). 

Many of our f people refer to sour milk as blinked milk. This* usage 
goes back at least to the early 1600's when people still believed in 
witches and the power of the evil e>e. One of the meanings of the word 
blink back in^tfiose days was "to glance at if you glanced at some- 
'thing, you blinkedzX it, and thus sounmilk came to be called blinked due 
to the evil machinations of the witch. There is another phrase that occurs 
from time to time, "Man, did he ever feather into himY* This used to 
carry a fairly murderous connotation, having gotten its start back in the 
days when the English long bow was the ultimate word, in destructive 
power Back then if you drew your bOw with sufficient strength to * 
cause your arrow to penetrate your enemy up to the feathers^n its 
shafd you had feathered into him. Nowadays* the expression has 
weakened in meaning until it merely indicates a bit of fisticuffs. 

One *of the most bafflqpg expressions our people use (baffling to^ 
"Furriners, 14 at least) is, "/ don't care to . . /' To outlanders this seems 
to mean a definite "no," whereas in truth it actually means, "Thank 
you so much; I'd love to/* One is forevermore hearing a tale of mutual 
bewilderment in which a gentleman driving an oijt-of-state car sees a 
young fellow standing alongside the road thumbjng. When the gentle- 
man stops and asks if he waists a lift, the boy vsry properly replies, 
"I don't keer to/' using care in the Elizabethan sense of the word. On 
hearing 4 thh t the man drives off considerably puzzled leaving an equally 
baffled young man behind, (Even the word foreigner itself is used here 
in its Elizabethan sense of someone who is the same nationality as the 
speaker, but not from the speaker's immediate home area,) 

Reverend is generally used to address preachers, but it as a pretty 
versatile word, and fulUstrength whiskey, or even the full-strength 
scent of a skunk, are also called reverend* In these latter instances, its 
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meaning hasWiothing to ilo with reverej^e, bul with Ihc fact that their 
strength is as the strength of ten because they arc undiluted. 

In the dialeet, the word allow more often jneans ''think, say, or sup* 
pose" than "rJcrnni ° *'He lowed he'd -git it done tomorrow." 

A neighbor may take yoQ intoiier confidence and announce that 
she has heard that preacher's daughter stymld have bi*cn t running after 
the rrtetlrrun These *ire deep waters to the uninitiated. What she really 
means is that she has heard a juic> bit of gossip, the preacher's daughter 
is chasing the local mail earner However, she takes the precaution of 
usjng |he phrase shoultthavc been to show that this statement is not 
^vouched fot by the speaker, This'samc phra^ is used in the sam£ way 
in the Paston Letters in the 1400's arld'also occurs in the dialect of the 
Pennsylvania "Dutch/' 

Almost all the so-called "bad English'* used by natives of Appalachia 
* was once employed by the highest ranking nobles of the realms of 
Englami'and Scotland. 

Few humans are really passionately interested in grammar so I'll 
sktm as lightly over this section as possible, but let's consider the 
following bit of dialogue briefly: *Tve been a-studying about how to 
say this, till I've nigh teamed myself to death. I reckon hit don't 
never do nobody no good to'beat about the bush, so I'll just tell ye. 
Your man's hippoed There's nothing ails him,, but he spends more 
lime using around the doctor's office than.be does a-working" 

The only criticism that even a linguistic purist might off e\ here is 
that, in the eighteenth century, hippoed was considered by some, 
Jonathan SwifC among others, to be slangy even Ihough it was used 
by the English society of the day. (To say someone is hippoed is to 
v say he is hypochondriac.) * ^ 

Words like a+studying and a-nwking are verbal nouns and go back 
to Anglo-Saxon times, and from the 1300's on, people who studied 
about something, deliberated or reflected on it. Nigh is the older word 
for near, and weary was the pronunciation of wprry in the 1300 and 
1400's The Scots also used this pronunciation, Reckon was current in 
* Tudor England in the sense of consider or suppose. Hit is the Old 
English third person singular neuter pronoun for it and has come 
ringing down through the centuries for over a iJtausand years. All 
those multiple negatives w^ere perfectly proper until some English 
mathematician in the eighteenth century decided that two negatives 
make a positive instead of simply intensifying the negative quality of 
some statement. Shakespeare loved to use them. Ye was once used 
accusatively, and man has been employed since early times to mean 
husband. And* finally, to use means to frequent or loiter. 

Certain grammatical forms occurring in -the dialect have caused it to 
be regarded with pious horror by school marms. Prominent among the 
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offenders, they would be almost sure to list' these. "Bring rAtf/n books 
over here." In the 1500*?; this was good English. "I found three bird's 
nestes on the way to school." This disyllabic ending for the plural goes 
back to the Middle Ages.*That pencil's not mine; iVyher'n" Posses- 
sive forms like his'n, our f n f and your'n evolved in ihe Middle Ages on 
the model of mine and thine. In the revision of the WyclifTe Bible, 
, which appeared shortly after 1380, we find phrases such as . . restore 
* to hir alle things that ben hern," and "some of our'n went in to the 
grave " "Hf don't scare me none." In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries do was used with he. she. and /7. Don't is simply do not, of 
course, "Yojt wasn't scared, was youV* During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries many people were careful to distinguish between 
singular you was and plural you were. It became unfashionable in the 
■early nineteenth century although Noah Webster stoutly defended it. 
"My brother come in from the arm> last night." This usage goes back to 
late Anglo-Saxon times. You find it in the Paston Letters and in Scottish 
poetry. u l done „ finished my lessons,** a1so*has many echoes in the 
Pastons' correspondence and the Scots poets. From the late Middle 
Ages on up the Northern dialect of English used formations tike this: 
"guiltless persons is condemned,** and so do our people. And, finally, 
in times past, participial forms like these abound tdrhas* be at, has bore 
with tt> has chose Preterite forms jvere yaried: blowed f growed* catched, 
and for climbed you oen find clum t ctdhte, clim> all of which are locally 
used.;. _ , ^ £ 

Pronunciation of many words has changed considerabljftoo. Beef for 
deaf, arn for iron, heered for heard, cleared for afraid, cowcumber for 
cucumber, tommy for balmy f holp for helped, yatler for yellow and 
cheer for chair 'ate a very few. Several distinct characteristics of the 
language "of Elizabeth's day are still preserved. Words that had oi in 
them were given a long i pronunciation: pizen, pne> bile, pint t and 
so on. Words, with er were frequently pronounced as if the letters were 
ar: sarvice, sartin. narvous. It is from this time that we get our pro- 
nunciation of sergeant and the word varsity which is a clipping of the 
word university given the ar sound. An^jEher Elizabethan characteristic 
was the substitution of an i sound for an' e sound,. You hear Jhis ten- 
dency today when people say miny t kittle, chisu gti, and so on. It Ms 
caused such confusion wjth the words ptf/^and pin (which our people 
pronounce- alike as pin) that they are regularly accompanied by a 
qualifying word— stick pin for the pin anij^/rt: piVfor the pen. 

You can hear many characteristic ScottisJj.pr^Vilciations, Wh&r t 
thar. and dar ( where, there, and dare] ase tVfRcaK $nI-al§o are poosh. 
boosh t eetch f deesh, feesh' (push, bush, itch f 'dish^^Ffeh). - * 
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So if you were told as I was in my youth, "No dear, it doesn't rhyme, 
tfie writer was just faking poetic license." you may see that it might 
once have rhymed aftgr aJ^^ * 

One of the*accusations<ffrequently leveled at speakers of Southern 
Mountain dialect is that they use "outlandish, made-up words'* and we 
should consider a few of these: *Tm going to redd up the kitchen." 
This word, used in the s^nse of "to set in order/' goes back^to Anglo- 
Saxon times and was still 'being used in the sixteenth century by the 
Scots according to the OED. If you are "bec-stung" in my part.of the 
country, someone will be sure to commiserate with you on your 
whelks (and this word goes back at least \o Chaucer), If a neighrjof 
tells you> "I got so mad I wanted to pick up a board and warp (worp) 
him along-side the head/ 1 he is using ^nother word that goes back to 
Anglo-Saxon days. "When your friend catches "a avholfc slue of fish," 
he is using &word current in Elizabeth's day, and he may tell you 
"there was a sight of folks at the baptizing" using another very old 
word to indicate a large number. 

Two words that I hear yi my state and parts of Virginia that are „ 
both supposed to be obsolete according to scjrfe lexicographers (al- 
though both are listed in Webster's 3rd) are\j//j/?. "I reckon we better 
git on into the house, it's right airhh (chilly or breezy) out;" and 
mizzling, a word used to describe a misty day that has a very fine 
drizzle of rain falling, 

In some ways this vintage English reflects the outlook and spirit of the 
people who speak it; and ^e find that not only is the language Eliza- 
bethan, but that some of the ways these people look at things are 
Elizabethan too- Numbers of our people plant by the "signs" (the 
stars) and conduct other activities according to the signs. Many othJr 
superstitions still exist here. In some homes* when a death occurs all 
the mirrors and pictures are turned to the wall Now^ I don't know if 
today the peoptt still know why they do this, or if they j,ust go thCough 
the actions because it's the thing to do* but this belief goes far back into 
history It was once thought Jhat the mirror reflected the soul of the 
person lotfking into it, ttndw the soul of the dead person saw the 
soul of one of his beloved relatives reflected in*the mirror, he might 
take it" with hjm, so his relatives were taking no chances. 

The belief that if a bird accidentally flies into a house, a member of 
the household ^ill die, is also very old and ft still current in the region. 
Cedar trees are in a good deal of disfavor in LincolntCounty, and the 
reason seems to stem from the conviction held by a number of people 
that if someone plants a cedar, he will die when it grows large enough 
to shade his coffin, , ^ 

Aside from its antiquity, the most outstanding feature qphe dialect 
is its masculine flavor— robust and virile. This is a language spoken by a 
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'red-blooded people U4J10 have colorful phraseology bom in their bones. , 
^ They lend to call a spade a spade in no uncertain terms: "No, Ihe baby 
didn't come early t the weddin* came 1 , late," remarked one proud 
grandpa Such people have small patience with the pallid descriptive^, 
limitation^ of ftandard English. They are nol about to be put off jvith 
the rather insipid remark, "My, it's hotP* or "Isn't it cold out today?" 
They want to know just ho^w hot or cold: "It's hotter *n the hinges of 
hell," or ''Hit's bluer cold out thar!" Other comlWoti descriptive phrases 

i far cold are (freely) translated, "It's colder ^a witch's bosom," or 
M It's colder 'n a ^ell-digger's "backside.*' 

Speakers of Southern Mountain, dialect are past masters of the aft 
of coining vivid descriptions. Their everyday conversation is liberally 
sprinkled with such gems as: "That man is so contrary, if you flirowed > 
him in a river he'd float upst££aniI>'*"She walks jfy slow they have to 
n set stakes to see if she's a-^rftmn/[^Tnat lad's jan awkward size— too 

big for a man and not bjg'enptigfffor a horse." 'fZake, he come bustin' 
outten thar and hit it foMne road qvick as double-geared lightnin* a- 

l mentionin' hell-fire at eW-breathP' ''That pore boy's a so cross-eyed he 
ctfuld stand in the middErc^he week and see both Sundays!" 

^iff' ' Nudity is frowned upon riT^topaflachia, but for some reason there are 
numerous "nekkid as . . ."^phrases, Aby casual sampling would 
probably contain these three: 'Wefc&jd Xs a jaybird/' ^are.-nek£id as 
a hound dog's rump," and "staj/finefckid" Start nekkid cgmes directly 
from the Anglo-Saxons, so jCsbwn ar dfcd foy more than a thousand 
* years. Originally "start" w^_ f/«rf whtSH MlJliaiLll Hence, if you 
were stqrt-nekkid you were wmid to V/i^Sf/^^Csimilat phrase, stark- 

, " naked is a Johnny-come-lately; no*^e^pp^iniTlf^tnt until around 

1530. . * m y; " £r * " 

If a lady tends to be gossipy, hef frifcuds may say that \ 4 hsr tongue's a ; 
mile long,'* or dse' that it "wags^h^tft*enSs^§uch )ad«&^re a greH 
trial to youngafSting couples.* Ii^id^tmlyT there is-a formal termqiofogy 
to indicate" exactly how serious ihe iiKentions of ihese couple 
ranging from sparking which is simfify dating, to courting which , 
'dating with a more seriotfsMntent, ort up to talking which means 
Ehe pouple is "^riously contemplating matriiiiony. Shakespeare uses 
talking in this sense jji K$tg Lear\ > ; T , ^ ' 

If a man has imbit>ed tpamn&i trf'wfifi^shorelohn, his neighbor may 
* describe him as '*so^druilk he £p^dirtjhU tt^gr^rf.wjth fris-hat," or/ 
as Vance Randolph telti us, Oft -i^prgirig-if tevihe sufferer may 
admit thai **I was so dang di^tBSfio^on to the grass afore" I 
could lean ag'in*the ground." 'T&;Janri£i ;:w]fcp"was having a lot of 
trouble with a weasel killing his ci^cken^jphtplained, '*He iest grabs 
'em afore they can git word to God."-' * ' m *~\ -1- l - 

Someone who has a disheveled or bedraggled appearance may be 
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described in any one* of several ways? "You look like you've been 
chewed up and spit out," or "You-look like you've been a-sortin wild- 
cats," or "You look like the hindquarters of hard Juck>" or, simply, 
"YouMook like somethin* the cat drug in that Ihe dog wouldn't eat!* 1 

4< My belly thinks my throat is cut" means *Tm hungry/* and seems 
to have a veaerable history^f several hundred years. I found a citation 
for it dated in the" early 1500's. ; 
- A man may be "bad to drink" or "wickedHo swear," but these 
descriptive adjectives are never reversed. 

Yoii ought ncrt to be shocked if you hear a saintly looking grand- 
mother admit she likes to hear a coarse\talking man, she means a man 
with a deep bass Voice. (This can also refer to a singing voice, and in 
this, case, if grandma prefers a tenor, she'd talk about someone who 
sings "shallow/ 1 ) Nor ought you leap to the conclusion that 'a "hard 
girl" is ope who lacks the finer feminine sensibilities. Hard is the 
dialectal pronunciation of hifed and seems to stem from the same source 
as do **far n engines that run oh rubber "tars/ 1 

This language is vivid and virile, but so vas Elizabethan English. 
However, some of the things you say may be shocking the folk as much 
as their combined lexicons may be shocking you. For instance, in the 
stratum of society in which I v*as raised, it was considered acceptable for 
a lady ^e^aif-ef^r damn or hellii strongly moved. Most Appalachian 
ladies woutorrather be caught dead than uttering either of these words, 
1 bufemany very proper ladies of the region are pretty free with their use 
of a four letter word for manure which I don't use I ha^e heard it 
described as everything from bug — to bull . % ""-^ 

Along with a propensity for calling a spade a spade> the dialect has a 
strange mid-victorian streak in it* too. Until recefttly, it was considered 
brash tp use ejther the word bull or .stallion. Tf it was necessary to refer 
to a bull, he was known variously as a father cow or a* gentleman cow 
or an o$ or a ma^cuMne. or the male beast, while a stallion was either a 
stable horfe* or -else rather ominouslv, The^AnimaL 

It is fronr this- general period that the pronunciation pie-ano or pie- 
anner for piano seems to have evolved, people feeling that the first 
syllable of piano was indelicate. * J 

Only waspers fly around Lincoln County, I don't think I've hetftd of 

a n-asp there, and I've riever been abje to trace th€ reason for ; thaf 

• usage, but I do knou vvhy cocklebum are called cucktefiurrs. The -first 

part of Uie word cock'Ieburr carried an objectionable connotation to the 

foljc However, if they are going to balk at that it seems rather hilarious 

to me that they find nothing objectibnableAout cuckie. 

, I read somewhere of a Tennessee sheriff who was testifying at a trial 

t and who declare^! modestly that he rousiered hi* pistol because there 

were ladies present in the courtroom, I have even heard this usage 
" > f 
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carried over to* the cockroach, it being delicately referred to as a 
rooster-roach. - * 

One little old lady once told me of an embarrassing incident that had 
occurred to her father in his youth. It seems he had gone toihe^eneral 
store for sqme asafetida ' (to wear in a- bag arbund his neck) and 
discovered, to his horror, that the only clerk in the whok store was'* 
young lady. He decided he couldn't possibly ask for it by its right ijame 
sines Ihe first syllable didn't sound proper to him, sot(after thinking it 
*oyer) he requested some *rumpifidity, A mountain sculptor was so 
ticHed by this tale that he broke down and told me about' a friend of 
his who had suffered in a similar cause. His frifcnd, he informed me,vwas 
a fiddler and He broke one of the cat-gut strings'on his fiddle. So he* 
too, went to a. general store for a replacement,* apd again, the only t 
available clerks in the store.were ladies. This gave him a st\ock, and he 
had t<J consider seriously how best to request the type of fiddle strings 
he wanted. He came up with what he felt to be a masterpiece of delicacy 
*and asked for^ pussy bowel string! . * . 

A friend of mine who has$ beauty parlor now, used to have a small 
store on the banks oHhe<Juyan River. She told me about a llttle'old 
lady who trotted into the store one day with a request for "sorpe of flhe 
strumpet candy* Myifiend said she was very sorry they didn't have 
any But, she added 1 gamely, what kind was it, fcnd^hf would -try to order 
some. The little laiJy glanced around to see if she could be overheard, 
'lowered her voice and said, 4t Well, it's horehound t but I don't like to use 
that word!*' * * * ' 

The dialect today is a watered down thing compared to what it was 
a generation ago, but our people are Aill the best talkers in the world, / 
arid I think we should listen to them with more a^reciation. 
/ 

* ^ Jfe. FOOTNOTES 

I Thomas Pyles. The Origins and development of the English Language. Ne^ 
York, Harcourt. Brace & World, Inc., 19^. p. 35.- "It is not surprising that 
those lowland Scotsmen who colonized the 'King's Plantation'. in Ulster and 
whose descendants crossed, the Atlantic 'and settled tKe Blue Ridfte*. tfle Ap- , 
palacjrians, and the Ozarks" should have been so little affected by foe classical 
culture of the Renaissance.*' , * 

- 2 'Albert Baugh, A History of the English Language , 2nd ed. New York. 1957. . 
p. 409. 

* *H U Mencken, The American Langttage. jd. Raven tJWcDavid, 'Jr , the 4th 
1 * -ed. and .the two supplements abridged, with annotations and new material 
NewYork. J963.p 45J , - i 

4. M&.P.459. * • 
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6-COMMUNICATING ^mf THE 
EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED ' \ ' 

MARION- PEARSALX i 

following compares and contrasts the philosophical values of 
Appalachian people with 9 those exhibited by middle class America and 
provides some very interesting conclusions. Dr, Pearsall is a professor 
af behavioral sciences at the University of Kentucky* 
• 

Few w'orkers^hi the.ajea today are unaware of the distinctiveness pf 
the Southern Appalachian reg&hv Scholars from various disciplines 
and representatives of the helping professions have learned that people 
in the Southern mountains behave in certain regularly patterned ways 
that are somewhat different fr6m the ways of other American regions. 
The region has a special culture, and we pride ourselves ofi talcing this 
into consideration in our social analyses and action orpgrams*. Atl too 
( frequently, however^ we forget that we also have aTulture, We are 
products of our own largely urban-based, upper middle class profes- 
sional backgrounds, backgrounds that inevitably influence our relations 
with others. It is this point that I wish to emphasize in the following 
consideration, of some of the problems involved in any communication 
between professional people.and educationally deprived segments $ the 
Southern Appalachian population. * j ^ ? 4 

First, there are/ some ^purely* linguistic barriers of dialect, vocabulary, 
and expression Many of us have learned the hard way that "I -don't 
care to" means, "Ye5, I would be delighted to." Such differences are 
^important, but I would suggest that even more crucial is the differential 
exposure of the communicating parties t$ education and the written 
word, The sem^-literate and functionally illiterate have simply never 
hafr access to the vicarious expediences and knowledge of books 
and lectures that college graduates take for granted. It is extremely 
difficult -for the latter evert to try to imagine what would be left of their 
understanding of a complex worid were they .suddenly to erase from 
their memories every item they had acquired'thfough formal education 
or reading Yet this is precisely the state of many who drop out early 
from what are likely to* be substandard schools, Ara result, we the 
educated and they the relatively uneducated livfe in, very different 
worlds between which communication is bourjp to< be difficult , The 
fundamental problerruis not so much the translation of language as the 
translation of culture a^d experience, ' * 

Mountain Life and Work; Spring 1966. Used by permission. % 
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There are complicated and subtle difference* in both language and 
\*ortd view between our upper middle ctass professional subcultures and 
the cultures of less educated social classes, ethnic groups, and members 
of rural or v other simpler societies. Taking the world as £ whole, it is 
we who. are peculiar. We are especially peculiar in our penchant for 
ibitracting preconceived details from situations and then organizing 
the abstractions into clear, logically consistent, and fairly long verbal j 
accounts in terms of some problem-oriented framework. We persist in 
demanding similar accounts from qjjiers even though most of the 
world's peoples think Jar more concretely ajyi also rely much more 
heavil^ oh non-verbal communication. The British sociologist Basil 
Bernstein has discussed the more usual speech sysiennvery well in his 
study of working class behavior in England. He describes thi* linguistic 
code as. one: f - * * 

t ' 
which does not facilitate the verbal elaboration of meaning, 
it is a code which does not help the usp put into wprds Ms intent, 
his unique purposes, beliefs and motivations. It also does not help * 
him to receive such communications from ojhers^lt is a code whith 
sensitizes the user to a particular form of relationship which is 
unambiguous, where the- authority is clearcut and serves as a 
-guide to action. It is a code which helps to sustain solidarity. jfrith 
tfttgroup at the cost of vtfbal signalling of tjie unique differences 
of its members, It is a code; which facilitates the ready transforma- 
tion of feeling into action. It is a eode where changes in meaning^ 
,arc fhore likely* to be signalled non-verbally than through changes 
in verbal selections." 1 

The code is used: 9 - 

" against a backcloth of assumptions commotio the speakers, 
against a set of shared interests ancl identifications, in short against 
a* cultural identity which reduces the need for speajefers ttf elaborate 
verbally their intent and make it explicit. Ir you know somebody 
Very, very well, an enormous amount may be takfcn fot granted; , * v 
you do n6t have to put into words all that you feel because thc ;+ ^ i 
* feetings*are common. But knowing somebody very well is a paray^ 
ticufor Idnd of social relationship; knowing somebody very, Veil 
indicates common interests, identifications, expectations, although ^ 
this need not necessarily mean common agreements." 3 

The description has relevance for the Southern Appalachians as 1 , 
anyone who has interviewed residents in the more isolated sections 
can attest. Such interviews, if you are lucky enough to find a talkative 
souf, may consist of a mosubaffling running narrative. The nafrative 
is replete with what to the interviewer are mysterious names o| persons 
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$*td places apparently unconnected in any logical fashion to the subject 
Aider discussion and all hidden amid a welter of seemingly unrclatedr 
astdes The statements are of, course entirely clear and logical once the 
interviewer has familiarized himself with the person and his family, 
frieYids. neighborhood, occupation* and general life experience. The 
speaker has simpt> assumed that the interviewer is already aware of such 
details eke wh> would he hava asked such questions ii> the fir^t place 
Also, ihese are the things everybody knows when life is lived in a 
small and personal world The person being interviewed may know of 
strange places and strange people. He may ha\e lived at some time in a 
city which he recognized to be physically large and full of strangers, 
but he has never seriously entertained the notion that there can be any 
great difference between* his ow n world and that o£ everyone else. He 
-is puzzled and brought up short when the interviewer asks probing 
questions designed to elicit an abstract generalization or to introduce 
order into proliferating digressions. 

The greatest difficulties in communication, however, aTe not with 
the regions skilled talkers who are often excellent and delightful -- 
storytellers even when, by urban middle class standards* they seem to 
ranflble. A far bigger barrier is occasioned b£ differing average rates of 
verbal interaction In contrast 'to the rapid-fire verbalizations of many 
professionals rural mountain people speak slowly and are comfortably 
at home with long silences that embarrass the cosmopolite used to 
hiding his social discomfort with chitchat. Especially with stTangers and 
officials or other persons in authority, rtie average individual from the 
mountains find*; it expedient to be cautious* politely monosyllabic, and 
generally nancommital. For the outsider, the situation is further ag- 
gravated by the mountain tendency to stoicism which results in a 
minimum^ of non-verbal cues to guide the listener Perhaps the best^ 
illustration of this pattern is the traditional manner of.singing ballads^T 
The ballads are tales>of woe, but the singer stands or sits rigidly and 
without facial expression or emotional gesture gives voice to the sad 
story, Ballard singing, has almost disappeared, but to this day heart- 
rending tales of personal tragedy and hardship are related in a similar 
flat, £m6tioniess monotone without benefit of gesture or expression. , 

Interviewing such a person, the upper middle class professional gels 
anxious and tends to increase rather than slowdown his own verbal 
rate after hearing nothing but polite "yeses'* and enigmatic "wellyT 
uom his respondent, The recipient of this attention would** prefer to 
f-slow down since he needs to "study on" things, to "worry" about them 
awhile, and especially tp discuss them with other members of the family 
if any kind of decision is required. Ultimately, Such a person is so 
bombarded by verbal aggression that the only recourse is physical on 
psychological withdrawal. Withdrawal is the method of the women in 
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particular; men are more likely to become angry and overtly hostile 
Bui both become ''nervous" in the face of a rapid stream of words, 
whether kindly mentioned or not ; until they cease ^o hear and cannot 
possibly respond, * 

All of the communication problems. mentioned so far occur in the 
Context of two sets of contrasting value-orientations which further n 
complicate the picture. That is, all human societies, cither explicitly or 
impliedly, develop answers to certain universal questions about the 
nature of human existence, 1 The answers then become that society's 
basic premises and tend To permeate all major institutions arid activities. 
The answers and basic premises of Southern Appalachian culture are _ 
distinctly different from thfc answers and premises that characterize 
modern American culture as a whole. They make it difficult for the 
rest of us to deal with Southern Appalachian problems from the outside. 
They make it equally difficuji for the people themselves to accept and 
make constructive use of oiftside assistance or to develop ways of their 
own for coping with contemporary problems. 

Value-orientations of course arejiot eiiher-or absolutes. They are 
only trends or central tendencies. Individual members of a society may 
reflect the entire range of possible orientationsJ&t thesame time, there 
is a clustering of orientations so ihaf certain patterns emerge as modal or 
dominant for a given group. In this connection, it is important to note 
that therje is greaj heterogeneity withiq the SoutKern Appalachian 
region. The value-orientations presented here represent an extreme 
version of the traditional culture as it can still be seen only in the most 
rural and isolated counties. Table 1 lists the six basic value-orientations 
for this portion of the mountains with the corresponding value-orienta- 
tions that 'seem to dominate American upper middle class professions. 
No value judgments are implied since there is nothing inHfcrently good 
or bad in an absolute sense about any orientation. They are simply 
facts of life with which we must come tp terms if we are to com- 
municate effectively with each ^thor. As answers to baste questions, 
they can be discussed and compared; but we do not yet have any 
universally valid criteria for judging them. It is in this spirit that I turn 
now to a comparison of the values in the table, * 

/, What is the relation of man to nature (and/tfr supernature)? 
• 

Nature and supernature are so intertwined in t many societies that 
they cannot be separated. This is true in Southern Appalachia where 
man is typically seen as subjugated to nature and to the God who Con- 
trols nature There is Httle possibility of humane to control their 
destiny, and to attempt such control would almostjamount to sacril 
In accordance with this view, things happen for external 
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Table 1, Contrasting Value-Orientations in Traditional Southern * 
Appalachian and Upper Middle Class Professional Cultures i 

Underlying Question 

1 ^What is the relation 
of man (o nature faml 
supernatural** 

2\ Whaf% Ihe /elation 
of man to t»me' ) t 

J Wha^s the relation 
of man to space? 

4 What is the nature of 
human nature** 

5 What is the nature of 
human activity?' 

6 What is ttie nature of 
human relations? 

* t on basis of roles ; 

way that leads to both, fatalistic pessimism and fatalistic optimism. 
Thus, it is expected that much evil will beset one, but it is 4lso believed 
that good may befall one unexpectedly. Whether gqpd or bad, however, 
there is nothing much humans can do to alter the situation. Thelre is 
consequently a strong setose of poweriessness against overwhelming 
odds, a resignation to life and death as they come, and Iitt1e*incentive to 
work toward change, It should be remembered that, to a considerably 
degree, this is a realistic view for ftfc pogr and uneducated who are 
quite literally not masters of their owi) faie. ■ v ? 

By contrast, the upper middle class professional is likely to view 
nature as something to be controlled by man and used for human 
benefit He is trained to change the world, to alter conditions;. and by 
and large, he experiences enough success to reinforce his belief in 
the possibility of humanly* directed change. Evea for the religious in 
this category, the belief is that 0od works through man to whom He* 
has given both the ability and trie responsibility for improving condi- 
tions. Carried to an extreme, this view makes man rather than God the 
ruler of the universe; and even death seems like human failure instead 
of humln desjiny. 
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Man subjugated to na- 
ture and God. little hu. 
man control over des. 
tiny: faialtfm (pessimis. 
lie and optimistic). 

Present orientation, 
present and future tele, 
scoped, slow and "nat- 
ural" rhythms. 

Orientation to coj^rete 
places and y«-p£fticular 
things. f 

Basically fvil and unal- 
terable, at/ least for oth- 
ers and if} the absence 
of Divine/ intervention 

Being. 

Personal* kins hip- based, 
strangers are suspect- 



Upper Middle Class 
Professional 

Man can control nature, 
or God works through 
man. basically oplimfc. 
he 

Future orientation and s 
planning, fasu regulated 
by clock, calendar, and ■ 
technology. 

Orientation to every- 
where and everything 

Basically goljd or mixed 
good -arid-evil, alterable. 



Doing. 

* Relatively impersonal, 
recognize rton-kin' cri : 
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2, What is the relation of man to time? 

I have already, suggested some of ihe differences in Southern Ap- 
palachian -rural and urban middle class tempos with regard to speech 
patterns In the mountains it is still ecological more than clock, or 
calendar-measured time that regulates life through the rhythm ofday 
and night, of the seasons, and of the family life cycle. Life flow>rnstead 
of being chopped up into arbitrarily untfoim units. ta , 

In the orientation to past, present, and future also 4 people from the 
mountains stand in contrast to dominant American orientations. As 
a nation/we are for the most part future-oriented, a fact that has an im- 
portant bearing on our ability to plan future goals and follow a long- 
fange course ot behavior leading to those goals. In the Southern Ap- 
^/palachians,Jrt>w^\er, £here is little concern for a future here on earth 
though there is an abundance of concern about a future in Heaven or 
Hell. On the other hand, there is no special orientation to the past 
either Tradition is an unconscious rather than a conscious £uide + 
Rather, life is lived primarily in terms of the present which is also the 
past and future telescoped into immediate esperienxe. There is neither 
much learning from the wisdom ofpast generations nor much planning 
$»for the future. There is little incentive tp put up with irksome restric- 
tfons and effort-demanding actions either for the sake of a nebulous 
future.goal or in order to bring honor to one's ancestor^ 

3. What is the relation of man to space? 

Here again, there is a contract between the Southern Appalachians 
(in fact,4he whole South) and the rest of the country". Thornton Wilder 
once commented that Americans are "abstract/' By tljat he meant that 
we are oriented to everywhere and everything, a fact that makes both, 
geographic and social mobility fairly painless for those who are un- 
encumbered by strong ties to places or things. But in Southern Ap- 
, palachia and the resnof the South, it is the concreteness of life that is 
valued, the particular locations and the particular possessions. Women 
especially will know ani love every flower and blade of grass on their 
land and know where evVy prized belonging is located in the seeming 
clutter of their overcrowcted houses. It is time and place together, 
including the solid and well-defirted human relationships associated 
wi^h them, and their repetitiveness from day to day and through the 
years that impart meaning to Southern Appalachian life, 

4 r What is the nature of human nature? 

Injthe Southern Appalachians, this question is answered in terms of a 
strong Fundamentalist concern with Original Sin. Human nature is 
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viewed as inherently evil and, short of salvation through Divine in- 
tervention, unalterable The individual from this background tends to 
think of himself and his own family (though pot ncccessanly h\i wife 
or her family) as thoroughly righteous, thoroughly honest, and totally 
incorruptible, In his own view, he is always a good Christian doing 
what the Bible teaches. He is therefore not likely to blame himself for 
any trouble he fnay hl*c with others -But the other* arc believed to be 
sinful, dishonest, selfish, and.unsavcd. at least until they have conclu- 
sively proved themselves otherwise. 

People from the educated upper Nrrtttile .class, on the other hand, are 
likely to be more optimistic They tend to see human nature as basically 
good or some mixture of good and evil. Furthermore, they believe that 
k it is possible for a person to change his basic nature either by his own 
'efforts or with the help others. In fact, members of most service pro- 
fessions are committed to a belief that they can change^or modify 
hum^n nature. 

v • 

5. What is the nature of human activity? 

For a person from the traditional Southern Appalachian culture as 
for people in many uncojnplex societies, being rather than doing is the 
major life goal In middle class circles children are always being asked, 
"What, are you going to be when^ou grow up?" The reasonable expecta- 
tion is that they will reply in terms of some career They intend to be- 
come a doctor or lawyer or nurse or teacher or some similarly ^chieve- 
ment-oriented catling Tn the mountains such a question has little 
meaning since what the child intends to be when he grows up is a man 
or a woman, nothing more and nothing less. Certain "qualities are 
associated with being a man or a woman, but these are qualities that 
one has rathet than having tt> acquire through conscious effort. Tn 
comparison, people from, the urban middle class So not expecAo gain 
respect simply on the basis of who they are, what family they belong to, 
and the like They learn very early that they must continually validate 
their .status by doing and achieving in some specialized career. 

6\ What is the nature of human relations 9 

Like many rural or otherwise isolated societies, Southern Appalaehia 
works on the basis of personal and largely kinship-based relations. 
Given a view that the world is more malevolent than bcnevqlent and 
that human nature is fundamentally evil, relations outside the extended 
group of relatives and long-tested neighbors are automatically suspect. 
And when such relationships are entered jnto, it is in personal terms and 
for personal reasons' In fact, there is usually the implication of a 
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personal favtfr graciously bestowed, Whelhcr a patient stays in a 
hospital or I^ves against medical ad\iee depends more on his personal 
relations witff* hospital .personnel than on any unOerstanding he ma> 
ha\c of v his jncdical condition and the hospittaN technical competence 
in treating him Similarly, parents decide they may "let" their children 
go to school this year- Or a man enlists in the army as a favor to his 
'country or goes to work on a given day in ord& to help the toss. 

Members of the upper middle class operate on quite different terms. 
They are used to catering into many relationships on \er> impersonal 
terms Th£y expect nothing persona}, and they give nothing personal. 
They play roles in which they are not undulv^uspicious of strangers so 
long as tftey can handle them in terfns of sc^ne acceptc<Lft>le* So long 
*as a clerk behaves like a clerk, the custonw£ s iioes <t not wre who the 
clerk is or where she lives and has her persormUire. Similarly, the clerk 
responds to the Customer as a role and has no interest in him as a 
person, In fact, in mafiy relations we prefer not to deal with anything 
but the role. Who is to say whether we or the Southern mountaineer 
are the losers in this game? ■ 

There are many problems as the two cultures rneet. Any and all of 
the value-orientations merit further study as we explore and try to over- 
come the barriers thc> ^cate. The present brief outline can only hope 
to alert people on both sides of the cultural fence to the problems they 
must face together. The Southern Appalachian culture is not an easy 
culture for other Americans to work with, nor is it an easy culture to 
live in at the present time. Whether rightly or wrongly, the traditional 
Southern Appalachian way 'of life no longer prepares its members to 
contend with the rea1ijie$*of mid-twentieth century living, -We and 
th'ey must therefore strike some balance, hopefully modifying our 
own beha\ior enough to incorpqrate the virtues of the Iriountain 
heritage while bringing them into full partnership in today's affluent 
Great Society, 

FOOTNOTES 

* I Basil Bernstein. "Social Class, Speech Systems and Psycho-Therapy^' British 
J. Sociology, v. 15, t96<h p, 56 

rlbid.. p, 58, 
For the theoretical background to the concept of va^e- orientations* see Flor- 
ence R. KluckhOhn and Fred L. Strodtbeck, Variations in Vaiue /Orientations.* 
Ev&nstonilll.' Row, Peterson. I96hpp. MJJ * I 
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7 SEX AND MARRIAGE IN 
RURAL APPALACHIA ' , 

HARVEY L, GOCHROS , V 

This selection reviews the sexual relationship between the Appalachian 
man and woman. The author focuses on the high rate of illegitimacy, 
high birth rate t and the emotional isolation of women as general prob- 
lems. Also treated are certain sexual perversions such as incest and 
bestiality as welt as the unspeakable topic of sex education. Dr. Gochros 
teaches at the University of Hawaii 

Even in this age of sexual revolution and growing enlightenment, sex 
has many of , thecal tributes of a mystery; performed in secrtp, char- 
acterized by a wide spectrum of intense but ^Sent emotions, subject of 
considerable curiosity, but littlp serious discussion even in academia or 
social work, much less the average home. The works o£ Kinsey "and 
Pomeroy, and Masters and Johnson bave only begun to expose this 
basic, omnipresent, problem -laden facet of human behavior to the 
light of scientific 1 inquiry. * , * 

Just as the best mysteries are often set in* the countryside, rural 
sexuality is evelv? more unknown entity and certainly less discussed 
than urban sexuality. Rural people da not talk much about sex, par* 
ticularly with outsiders. /There is little written about the subject. On the 
rate occasions when attention is drawn from the urban social crises to 
the rural wilt, particularly in Appalachia, ^uch attention's generally 
focused on the more obvious problems such as the slow death of the 
rural communities and the accompanying migration, black lung disease, 
and the everpresent mine disasters. 

It is*the intern of this paper to explore contemporary* rural sexual 
behavior an<J some of the associated problems; It will focus on the 
matenejjand sexual patterns of a sampling of people in central rural 
Appalachia, most of whom are living on minimum incomes. Since such 
a presentation leans toward .the>s{erotypic, it shoife be recognized thffct 
there are variations from community to community'even within Ap- 
palachta and certainly among families and individuals. What will be 
described may well be as much jl function of membership in the culture 
<rf poverty, than residence in rutfal confmunities. I will leave it up to the 

f - . '.- • 

Itifteprinted from Social Welfare in Appalachian Vof. 2, 1970. pubh'stfed by the 
School of Social Work, Wesi Virginia University, by permission^ 
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reader to evaluate the degree to which these observations 
•eralized to other rural poor populations.** 

Of paramount importance in understanding sexuality and marriage 
in Appalacfiia as distinct from urban counterparts, is the fact that the 
family seems to be clearly patriarchal regardless o| economic level. In 
general, women are taught to serve men and to consider themselves 
somewhat inferior Their roles are as wives and mothers, catering to 
their husbands and raising their children. Men are taught to consider 
them^ehes the^uperior sex- They expect their wives to keejS the home 
in order, control the children, arid satisfy their sexual needs. If waves 
feel anger toward their husbands, they wi^generally suppress it. The 
expression of angers and openness In gendrarl is not the trump card of 
the Appalachian. In fact, as we shall see later, communication itself is 
quite limited between the marital partners, Communications between 
husband and wife are further reduced by the necessity of the husband 
.having to be away for^xU&^&d periods at work and in travelling the 
usually, long distances between home and work. 
^ Let us now follow the development of sexual attitudes and behavior 
and the marital relationship which is to be found among ttfany 
Appalachians. In Yesier4a\\ People* Weller noted that ''for mountain 
teenagers, life is incredibly dull They are fiHed with vague restlessness 
and longings, and there are neither intellectual nor recreational outlets 
for "them. Little money is available to them, further cutting down their 
ability to do things.* 11 Sexual activity begins An the early teens. The 
consent of a 16-year-old girl, for instance, is a defense in cases of 
statutory rape in West Virginia. It is Accepted that men will.be promis- 
cuous^while the attitudes toward ths girl are mGre variable. Forty-six 
percent of the teen aged girls interviewed recently in a Job Corps Center 
in Appalachia considered premarital sex acceptable and approximately 
two-thirds acknowledged premarital intercourse. Weller goes on to 
"say: "A boy and girl seldom join with other couples. In all kinds of 
weather you see young couples out walking along the road They have 
no adult guidance and nothin^to'do." 2 Illegitimate pregnancies wtfuld 
be expected to be fairly common under these circumstances and they 
art, with more tttap one illegitimate pregnancy not unusual for the 

** Much «f thebaic data is based on the work of a' group of graduate social 
work students who were enrolled in- a course on human sexuality. They combed 
the sparse literature on Appalachian sex. reviewed child welfare and other case 
records, and interviewed rural West Virginia judges, lawyers, doctors, public health 
nurses, Job Co^ps students, school teachers, a university sociologist who ttv_ed for 
t seven months pp a fioJlow. and assorted other mountaineers, including a prosti- 
tute, in their quest for information on rural sexual patterns! am indebted to them 
for this presentation. The report is, therefore largely impressionistic, As such, it 
mns the rislfof drawing con elusions* from isolated observations, leading perhaps, 
to soinc overgenerallza lions, which, alas, have already characterized many analyses 
of Appalachian society: " * W 
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households i/i some hollows According to Harry Cauditt, the poverty 
of the region often means girls with illegitimate children can*t afford 
*to marry in view of the extended family's dependence on the ADC 
check 3 However, many observers point^out that girls with children 
bom out 0f wedlock do eventually marry Children* born of these 
unions generallv remain within^the family, most often with the grand- 
parents Adoption is Lon^idered an unthinkable and probablv unrealistic 
idea Abortion w uriUidl»unknown. We still bear the mountain adage 
14 once it 1 ^ his /ault. twice it*s hers*' Again, surprisingly In an area of 
religious fundamental ists, observers have found that pregnancy prior 
to marriage is accepted fn a fatalistic manner. Whither or not the 
unmarried mother becomes the subject of gossip, afid such gossip ap- 
pears minimal* the child is integrated into the extended family, wrth no 
particular stigma." 1 Sometimes the boy marries the' girl, and sometimes 
he doesn't. Regardless, the girl usually keeps her baby, with subsequent 

* marriage prospects probably not significantly altered. 

Most girls marry around the age of 17 or 18. However, the average 
age for a male is between 22 and 23, often after a more or. less un- 
successful attempt to make it in the big city. 5 ) 

The function of marriage is not to legitimize sex— this is not neces- 
sary—or even to deal with illegitimacy, which is handled in otheV wj^ys. 
More often marriage is seen as an opportunity to get away from a 
degenerating family, 

Courtship patterns of people living 6n the poverty level in general are' 
probably not dissimilar from Appalachia/s.^"There is some evidence 
that they do not regard themselves as Cctive choosers of mates. This 
ifatalism or'sense of powerle^ness ma} £e responsible* in part, for the 
relative lack initiative displaced during courtship.' 1 * The^e is little 
romance or even enthusiasm in courtship. The study of girls in tft£ 
Job Corps center referred to earlier, for instance,* showed that their 
' highest criterion for potential marital partners was the possession of a 
good job Good listening.ability was ranked tenth, sejt appeal sixteenth, 
and appearance-seventeenth. . * / * ' 

Parents generally accept earlV marriage for their children. Waller 
noted that "parents have no ins^ht D into Mouthful feelings and do not 
try to understand Since neither educational nor vocational plans stand 
in the way, parents feel that they can do no other ttian le^people marry 
when they wist). Many marry, however, to get away from home, 
succeeding only in setting up another household where the same prob- , 
Hemsare perpetuated/ 1 ** 

The marriage ceremony is generally perfunctory, taking place more 
often than not ai the countv courthouse. Honeymoons are virtually 
nonexistent Instead, the young couple return from the courthouse ^o 

* take up residence in the home of one of their parents ^unless or until 
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they decide to establish their own household. It is not unusual in this 
society wftich revokes around extended family units for ths shared 
household arrangements to continue indefinitely. 6 From ihe very be- 
ginning of the marriage, there is an emotional isolation of the partners 
**In contrast ft? the typical newly *iarriej couple in the v middle class 
(lowfcr class Appalachian), partners cling to old friendship^ and kinship 
ties rather than reorganize lies lo make each partner cqmfortabte in 
moving within one network." Apparently fathers* fnends, and relatives 
are sought out lo meet most of the companionship needs which middle 
class and non-Appalachians meet through their marriage. 9 

Sex in these marriages is often a dismal affair. The wife is taught not 
to enjoy" it, the husband that he is not to engage in foreplay and neither 
seem to connect l3ve or emotions with sexual activity. Sex transpires as 
a mechanical act* sometimes in the presence of children within the one- 
bedroom cabin. There is ltttle^lov trig invoked, at least by rniddle class 
connotations of love. 

Rural religion has a signifi^ant>ole in this pattern. The fundamental 
^religions stilj stress* that the physical desire for sex is intrinsically evil, 
along with the use of cosmetics, jewelry* alcohol^and 'dancing. Such 
fundamentalism is, of course.^nderstandable in* the atmosphere of the 
hard realities of riJral mountain life, yet it certainly takes its toll on the 
pleasure of marital sex? 

The woman seems to be .the greater loser in Ihe sexual and marital 
relationship It is consistently nd^ed that after marriage the wife^ages 
quickly; becomes increasingly passive, and less conscious of^ier ap- 
pearance. Many women experience "female troubles" at a^arrlj early 
age* often in their late 20's + These troubles are described as menopausal 
and as a reason for early cessation of sex relations with their spouses. 
A resident sociologist reported hearing many descriptions of "nerve 
fits'" related to sex activity. The woman often ^claimed that this was 
connected wjih menopause, and described the fits as being both a 
physical and emotional reaction which precluded sexual activity. 

Irving had so many children so rapidly, subsisting on a pdOr starchy 
diet and obtaining inadequate dental care, mountain women often 
become obese and toothless at an early age. They lose their attractive- 
ness to their already disinterested mates and the two terminate sexual 
relations. *" \ . - * > 

The sex life, theft wijich began so early for, the Appalachian woman 
ends at a relatjvelyrarly age. She is left witfi the mixed pleasure of a big 
brood but with many yea'rs devoid of sexual pleasure and marital 
companionship. \ 

The man exhibits a somewhat similar pattern to the woman bur at 
least maintains some freedom, authority, and autonomy and does n$t 
show the sa*ne rapid physical deterioration as the wsman (or at least 
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physicairdetetioration is more apt to be the result of occupational 
disease such as Black Lung, tuberculoid etc.). Both man and wife 
tend to return to their own same sex reference groups and to the 
extended family. * : 

The men often seek extramarital -relations following the termination 
of' their marital sex acti\ ities, although prostitution is a dying art in the 
county seats. Even if the wife is aware of the infidfttit^ there is no-overt 
recrimination, Confrorttanon is avoided, There is little gossifl^about it in 
the community. Again, one does not talk about sex and ona certainly 
does not speak unkindly about one's neighbor. Furthenqorik divorce 
is uncommon^ perhaps because of its expense, and also, btf£ap^ mbun- 
r taijj people do not look kindly ofT di\orcf + It is noteworthyfthat the fine 
TQr adultery in West \3irginia ]and\Ketttucky t unlike the penalty for 
other sex offenses, is quite lightNrtft to exceed $50* 

The birth rate among rural Appalachians Is high. It has begn esti- 
mated at 48 per thousand, which is twice the United States average and 
on a par with India and China, There is a common notion that moun- 
taineers breed so fast because they have no idea how to stop it. This 
is not true. £gveral of our informants indicated that birth control 
devices have long been a\ailable ta rural Appalachians, even for those 
living far up the hollow;— through A arious facilities and at less cost, 
any, than to city dwellers. Our Job Corpft study, for instance, showed 
that approximately two-thirdsjof tjfcse teenage girls had access to and 
used contraceptives. Most ofteui, contraceptive pills or lUITs are sup- 
plied to theni by a doctor or school nurse, Only one-third, claimed un- 
familiarky or nonuse bf contraceptives. * 

Several theories have been proposed to explain why the'poor do not 
use contraceptives In th§ case 'of Appalachian' women, we hear that 
they are conditioned to have as many children^ as possible to assure 
their place in mountaineer society. If expected of them and inde- 
pendence of actions rare in keeping'wtth the dictates of tribal s^fuety* 
The woman seek? her status, by producing the only thing she^n; 
Children Pregnancy also provides thfc^bmen sfexual freedom ancUmay 
be the only period in .which her husband is acvuatly tender and felicitous 
oT her 10 Ifowever, other mal^dominated societies have curbed their 
birth rate, Wt\y has this not been possible i^/Appalachia (if, indeed it 
were desirable)? 

Perhaps a part* of the answer lies within the. fundamentalist churches 
to which many of the Appatachianiwomen belong. Here we often en- 
counter the preacher who instructs fiis t followers to adhere to the biWgai 
command to bear children, preaching such admonitions as Vth^jLqftl 
said to multiply and fill the earth and people who* disobey *tll be catt itt- 
to the flames. " n The woman feels strength in "the norms of her chlircfr 
and the church extolls her to go forth and ^nultiply* Birth control im- 
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plies a purpose in the sex act other than procreation, and tfifct might be 
construTO as an ti- religious. The significance of the church to the 
palachian is perhaps again illustrated b} our Job dorps girls who stated* 
that* the ipost frequejit focation for their dating is the church. - 
j Is, this enough to account for the fecundity of the mountaineer 
woman? We do not fully understand why couples do. not seem to 
practice birtUftontrol. Is \tz question of apathy or fatalism? Is the 
early termination of marital sexual relations their form of family 

* planning? Are contraceptives as a\atlable as some of otfr infgynants 
think they are? Are the/ economically feasible? Do the mountaineers ■ " 
-lack knowledge of their use? Many woinen might not admit that they 
do notunderstandtlow to use tb^pills or devices and a high illiteracy 
rate among the vvomen makes* written instructions of little use. For 

• some reason. <te the women just fear their use? Do the Appalachian 
husbands prevent their wives from using cpnt^ceptffes because they 
violate. their Sense of masculinity? 'Or, do the mountaineer couples 

^oriented Co their extended famines simply.<?bnsider a large lumber of 
children, despite their problems, worth it? 

I have spofcen of^three major aspects of, Appalachian sexuality, the 
high rate of illegitimacy, th& generally high birth rate in^ui area of 
poverty, and the, emotional isolation of the Appalachian woman in her 
manfage. 1^ would like now to review several other areas of sexuality 
often perceived as rural 'problems. 

Despite its alleged high incidence, incest, at least as reported .to offi- 
cials is not common in Appalachia. It is considered an^ unpardonable 
act and treated severely. Adjudicated cases of incest have a* maximum * 
penalty of "21 years in prison in Kentucky and^Tenn^see and M) years 
in West Virginia. In a recent sMy^f active child welfare caSes in four 
rural West Virginia communities, 10 out of 550 cases \n volyed incest* 

There is a high incidence oflfirsl cgusia marriage.*? Th|s form of ^ 
marriage is consider^ questionable by many Appalachians and in^^ 
breeding is associated with a community having a low status by mem- , 
ber« of neighboring Communities., ^ . ■ 

A£ is true of all poor people, Appalachian ppor tend to select spouses ' 
on the basis' of residential proximity. Nearness' to one's neighbors may 
n#t lead t + o marriages with relatives in crowded sttban slums, hut in4he 
sparsely populated, widely .separated iftountajnLhollows where almost 
everyone is related to everyone else, endogamy ft difficult to avoid. * 

.*We know Utile about'the incidence of venereal disease, In rurat^^ 
areas, the law regarding the reporting of venera! disease fcj^^Yfer 




effective ^veral nletfical people interviewed ^JFor this stujiy 
the statistic? whicl)f$how alow and decreasing ^incidence of^STereal, 
^isfeas^ in their countjei "Most Jelt^thit the incidence is rising and 
occasionally becomes of^opidemic proportions. Such epidemics may in 
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fau rc^lt from the growing contact rural people have with the outside 
world But here again, the Appalachian tradition of silence regarding 
sexual matters keeps us in the dark. 

Bestiality is probably more common than either venereal disease or 
incest The almost liflutless repertoire of jokes regarding ruiman-animal 
sexual contact Is perhaps an index of the prevalence of this sexual 
behavior, (We can tell a great de^l about an individual or a sOc,fcty by 
the subject of their laughter.). Sexual contacts, according to Kinsty, 
.are not rare between men and antmak in rural America. Seventeen 
per cent of the rural boys interviewed b> Kinsey's group had fiad. 
sexual contact wjth farm animals to the point of orgasm. In some rural 
communities a half or more of the men had had such experience. 13 The 
incidence for rural women is mifch lower with only 16 per cent^of trie 
sample ever having engaged in animal sexual contacts. 14 Such a Ji igh 
incidence for men is perhaps understandable in ter/ns of the relative 
isolation of rural people and the ever presence of animats ; Jerome^ 
Htmelhoch and l*ora Fleis note in their book Sexual Behavior^ in ^ 
American Society, that there are reports of male and female bestiality 
with every kind h of bird or animal including^orcupines 1 . 19 V 

What are the implication of this review of sexual behavior and: prob- 
lems in rural Appalachia? First arid foremost, as we see in other areas 
of social work concern, there is § need for improving communications. 
Perhaps if people, particularly Barents, started talking about sex, wg. 
could reduce some of the probleips associated with it. Orie, of the major 
/\iehi*lcs to encourage better communications would be to develop sex 
.education in schools, intelligently taught and* appropriate to the. age 
and' needs of the students. If is not surprising th<U withj-uml taboo's, 
sex education both in,tfie home and in the school is prlic^ically non- 
existent We found ever£|fhere a great reluctance Id talk about sex 
/Children must learn frorrAwalching the animals, siblings, and neighbors 
Rarcnts wh'o.won't tal^ibout sex among themselves. certainly won't 
discuss it with thck.childnfn.. Not one of our J$b Corps girls reported 
obtaining sexual instruction or contraceptive information from her 
\ parents Several. of'ihe school teachers who were interviewed reported 
their conoern about their adolescent girls who began rjienstruation in 
school with no parental preparation and with resulting anxjettes, em- 
barrassment arit^hum!fitatfol»ff - * / ' 

It is heartening to note thaTin the high school of one of the jural 
communities which our students studied, an introductory sex education 
program has been .started with initially good response. ' ~ 

'It would be* hoped that such courses, tiould pffer more ihan reproduc- 
tive education and get down to,wftay6he teacher referred to asVhe 
"nitty-gritt/ 1 of sexuality. Perhaps th/best place for sex education is in 
the home But we must start sfcmeJhere and-today's student will be 
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tomorrows "parent, belter equipped lo communicate with hla children' 
as they develop sexually- Social workers could offer consultation or 
direct services tn this area- 

A second suggestion relates to the fact that in rural states cases 
involving sexual problems such as statutory rape/g£ng homosexuality* 
and incest are often referred by the courts to the Child Welfare worker. 
There is no local psychiatrist to refer these cases to. The only resource 
#is the child welfare workers themselves. We might ask ourselves Jiow 
' well qualified are these workers to deal with these problems, and how 
willing are the families to use them? Workers in a self-help project ia 
rural Appalachia reported fear and rejection of revealing problems in 
ppfrate and sensitive areas to tHeir welfare workers. Indeed they feared 
fetribulion* such as loss of financial assistance or removal of children^ ^ 
ilthey did so Welfare recipients were often unaware of any interest or » 
competence in the worker to help with such problems and occasionally 
reported situations in which, the worker refused to get involved when 
approached .with these problems, 1 * 1 In mosl cases, however, there is 
probably a genuine desire on the part of the workers to help the 
farnHjes involved, but how well do our in-service training programs — 
how well, indeed do our graduate sbcial w6rk programs — prepare 
workers to deal with sexual problems? Sociat r Work practice and edu- 
cation have been sadly remiss in their own avoidance of tyiman 
sexuality. * ' 

A related area which needs bolstering in rural areas is insuring that 
information and jjfrteriais are available and acceptable to those who 
want to limit thejpp of their families. While we da not fully under- 
stand the paradox of birth control allegedly being ^available but not * 
being used, our.cortcern Tor family planning in the overcrowded cities 
should not blind us to the fact that there isri't much support for all those 
people up in the hollow either, ^ * 
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8 THE' APPALACHIAN FAMILY * . 

JAMES S. EtROWN AND HARRY K. SCHWARZWELLER , 

The famity in Appalacpia has characteristics\ihich distinguish it from 
^national patterns. TJtis selection\xplores thes$\md arrives at some 
* interesting concluding strengths, ufc Brownm a sociology professor at 
the University &f 'Kentucky and Dr. Sch\varzweller\s a professor of 
sociology aP Michigan State University. 

Appalachian Region i$ an area of grfcat so and cultural 
ty arid thiS^iversity, in turn, is reflected by numerous and 
variations T^^ami^fSrms'.^epeii^ing on the criteria one 
^ ys to "clg^fy^amilies, we can find y for Sample: urban and rural 
lilies; farm and pfcnfarm families; mining and nonmining families; 
Negro and whitfc families; and upper, middle, and lower class families. 
To make matters more complicated, Appalachian families are also 
found outside of the region, for countless thousands have migrated 
over the years to areas elsewhere. "'When we speak of the Appalachian 
Family^ therefore, ^we.'are using an Abstract term to refer to a com- 
plicated realily in ordeiito communicate more efficiently and, thereby, 
to foster a better understanding of the^fespace of these mountain 
-peyle*a;nd their manner of accom modmng* to what is essentially a 
harsh environment U^Tr * " 

' We shall atteropTf then, to J Kt e about Appalachian families 
and, where possible, to contrasl^fl Bfel fdfm of the.tur^l mountain 
family—and some of the recent cpMpin it— with that of the con- 
temporary, urban American family. Our conceptual model, for the 
latler is derived from Robin Williams* and Talcott Persons' analyses of 
the American kinship structure. 1 It should also be made clear that 

Reprinted from. Change in Rural Appalachia ed. by J£hn D. Photiadls and 
Harry K. Schwarrwetter by permission' of The University of Pennsylvania Press. 
©197". * * * 
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much of our research experience has been with families in the sub- 
sistence-agricultural areas Qf eastern Kentucky* it is inevitable, there- 
fore, tt;al our perspecti\e<r ft ill Jean somewhat in that direction, The 
reader may find it useful to compare the impressions put forth here 
with those of Jack' WJellcr, whose generalizations tend to focus more on 
families in tt\c mining ai^s of tVest Virginia, 2 

CHARACTERISTICS Q£ APPALACHIAN FAMILIES J 

Ttfe. Appalachian family tends to emphasize fatnily tradition to i 
greater degree than does the general American family. An eastern 

.Kentucky saying goes that '"if you know how the father andj*£srf3father 
walk and talk you will know how the son and grandson walk and talk." 
Patterns oJ| behavior, attitudes, the manner of dealing with everyday 
problems and crises, diets and ways of cooking, and interfamily friend- 

* shfc ties tend to remain \ery similar, generation after generation, within ' 
a given family. There is much continuity of this kind, even today. But 
recent evidence suggests that traditional patterns of family behavior 

4 are being disturbed an,d that the stability of the rural Appalachian 
family is being threatened by the forces of change, ^ 

Although Appalachian families still tend tohe larger, on the average, 
than families in the nation as a whole, the difference in size is no longer 
asgrsat a^itpnee was. In I960, for instance, there was an average of 3,6 
persons perntfuseholJ in the Southern Appalachian Region as compared 
with 3.4 in the United States, 3 Various afeas of the region, however,, 
show marked differences, thirteen of the more remote rural counties of 
eastern Kentucky, for examQle, had average households of four or more 
persons, ' fc * , ; 

Fertility rafts*ha\z also deckned and no™, approximate those of the 
nation as a whole, This fact may come as some surprise if one recalls the 
region's vital statistic data of twenty years ago. Indeed* the change has 
been not^nly dramatic but,iby and large, unanticipated,^ The great 
decline & Southerh Appalachian fertility,' 1 according to Forjj j^nd 
DeJong, "came between 19p0 and J960, a period when the^general 
fertility rate for tlie white ffopulation of the nation rose, Consequently 
by I960 there were . . , 93 counties with equat or lower standardized^ 
general fertility rates than the national rate of 118,9, " 4 These ebunties* 
with equal or lower'fertility rates than the natjpn as. a whole, contain 
about 60 percent of the Appalachian population. The standardized gen- 
eral fertility rate for the total Appalachian region in 1960 wa£ 117,£ — 
in 1930* the Appalachian rate was. 129.5 wryle the rate in the United 

States was 84,7,, . . * 

It is clear, Jhen, that some startling changes are occurring relevant to 
the' family which, inevitably, will produce' far-reaching social con- 



^aid" the^eople of Appalachi& without 
m<fcWnining the \er> foundations of Iheir 
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sequences bolh within and uutydc of The region. Indeed, fronvthe point 
of view of gross statistical trends. such' as^ajniiy size and fertility rates* . 
it appeaKthat this once predominantly rural region is rapidy becoming 
modernized Structurally, howe\er,.in terms of the tone, quality, and 
^ interactional patterns characterizing frtm^y life in the region, particu- 
Narly'in the more remote rural areas, traditional features of flic Ap- - 
palachian family persist. Agcnts^of change must understand and takev 
these structural features into account if they wish to organize effective 
programs that "reach 1 ' and 
at one and the same time, un<fcl 
social world. 

The key group in the Appalachian kinship structure is the conjugal 
fdmity composed of hushand, wife and their immature children. This is M 
also the main kinship unit in urban Amerjca. In Appalachia, however, 
the wider network of kin relationships receives soipewhat greater em- * , 
phasis tha£ is generally the case elsewhere// to* extended fxtnjily. which 
* performed such a vital function in -assuring an individual's well-being 
and survival during earlier frontier times, continues to be ,very im- 
portant e Never thelcssjfljie vast majority of rural Appalachian house- 
holds include only members of theconjtigal family. The quaint idea that 
mountain.hoiheholds are composed of grandparents* aunts, uncles, and 
assorted relatives of one kind or another fs in error*. 

As elsewhere in America;- the conjugaKamily is not expected to ally 
4 'itself with one side or the other of the "in-lam." Conseqftcntly, the* 0 
resulting network of social obligations within a mounlaih neighborhood 
dfteji resembles a delicate balance,, of, power situation with all Us 
inherent strains/For example, if a conjugal family begins, to favor one 
set of in*laws*over the other; and this can happen^ trouble usually 
breaks^out which invariably tends to bring the situation back to 
"normal " The social pressure to treat hoth-in-law families the same 
may lead the conjugal family to withdraw fronTcltise relationships with v 
either^thus contributing to the isolation of the. conjugal fam'ily^s well 
as of 1>oth jn-faw^ families. This is one "of the structural strains,, as ' 
Parsons calls such crucial relationships/ ia4he American kinship sys- , 
tern; and although this* sort of structural sEranfis evident in Appalachia 
too,Nl is somewhat Jess prominent- and Jes^s significant than we might 
suppose Young people, throughlhe processes of socialisation within the 
family, have been" taught to deal with such problepas*j$5 'a matter of 
course and to focus their attention on the maintenance of family 
Solidarity. * / * 

In certain respects, male dominance still exists in Ihe Appalachian / 
family, Boys tend to be favored somewha^ mdre than gtrlg and the ™ 
husband-father is more likely to act as head of* the household. How- 
ever, we ean no longer calljfte Appalachian family patriarchal * 
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semipatriarchaj in the strict sense of thoge^terms. Mountain families 
are rapidly taking on the characteristics of the equalitanan pattern as 
commonly practiced in contemporary urban families and for many e£ „ 
the saAie reasons. , ' * - : / 

Within the family itself, nevertheless, there is a sharper separation of ' 
role activities between ihe series, and there is less veering, in general, in 
the female role toward the masculine role than in the American family 
as a whole. For instance there are fewer women that work outside the 
home— only 27 percent of the females, 14 years of age and over, were in 
the labor force in Appalachia in I960 as compared with 36 percent in^the 
United States. Women do not have recreational acttvities outside the 
home as much as in the h country at large, jand are rrot as apt to wear 
/'masculine" clothing or to etfter politics. Appalachian .wom^fTare 
more likely to follow, what might be called a-donlestie role rather than 
a goofi companion or glamour girl r61e + a ^ , 

The Appalachian family is also less child*centered than the average 
American family' mountain parents are not as permissive or as non-' 
directive and there is more reliance on physical punishment^ Because 
of the importance of the* extended family, the Appalachian child is 
often not as dependent on parents and siblings alone fqr his emotional 
needs anc! affection. This helps us to understand, perhaps, certain 
personality ^pttaracteristics of Appalachian people^ 8 For example, our 
moderm^ urban middle-class family in its contemporary setting is so 
constructed that the child can r^Ily receive affection and affectional 
seotfrty-fiuih 0lrty**a^very p limited group X>i people. Outside of 'this 
limited group, there exists a somewhat impersonal world. This is not 
true to the same extent in rurtfl Appalachia where children are still 
brought up by their parents but where much of their "outside world** 
is composed of relatives, and kin who share some of these responsi- 
bilities. 10 Tn other words, although the mother performs a primary role, 
in the socialization process, the responsibility for the early socialization 
of childrea in Appalachia is less exclusively hers than it is'of'Jiet 
counterpart in urban, middle-class families. 

As in urban America, young- people in Appalachii also suffer through 
the stresses and strains of adolescence* In the more remote rural areas, 
however, the family and community continue to maintain tight control 
over the v young people and, as a consequence, there tends to be less 
juveriile.delinquency in rural Appalachia than in most ottter parts^ of 
the United States, and even when compared with other rural regions. 
Perhaps the lower age of marriage, wt/ichr is characteristic of Ap- 
palachia, has helped to hold dowTi some of the deviant manifestations 
that often result from the gap between biological and social maturity 

Another important point is that the free'ehoke of mates tends to be 
restricted, informally at leas^especialfy in those rural areas where there 
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haxbeen longtime residential stability. One reason* of course, is that the 
individual's $myjge will become a member o$ his close-knit kin group, 
and, consequently* there is a great deal of pressure on the indnidual to 
choosey mate whom kinsfolk will accept This is not, however, a t 
formali7ed paltern nor is it considered an ideal norm by the people of 
rural Appalachian that the pattern exists* nevertheless, is cm^irn.ally 
indisputable. ' , J* 

Children m Appalachia tend to disperse from their- parental house- 
holds wffen they reach adulthood, just as they are expected to do in 
urban America, In earlier days, of course, mountain children were 
inclined to settle nearby whereas nowaday* they tend to relocate in 
areas far removed from their parental homesteads,*With the great mi- 
gration of recent decades— a net Joss of nearly Ao million migrants in 
the twenty-year period from I940-4360— it^appears that Appalachian 
people are carrying the American pattern of geographic mobility al- 
most to an extreme. 

One of the consequences of this massive out-migration is that older 
people who remain behind on the family homesteads are becoming 
'much more isolated and alone. Furthermore, although older people Jn 
Appalachia, especially in the farming areas, still command greater re- 
spect and deference from their children-and from theirneighbors than 
do.older people in urlpan America, lucent social, economic* and cultural 
changes are eroding the traditional norms of granting higher status to 
age, The so-called generational gap may be an inevitable by-product of 
urbanization? it should be noted/ howe\er 1 that unlike urban Ameripa 
' which in many ways^drifted into that situation, rural Appalachia is 
plunging in*s a result of very rapiti^ates of modernisation. In the fu- 
ture, the consequence^ of this gap become quite a serious problem 
wn the region. 

In summary fashion, ftjeti, vd have suggested some of the distinguish- 
ing characteristic* of rural Appalachian families in comparison to w'hat 
we would regard as the main features of urban ^meriean families, it 
seems cftar thaf Appalachian families, although th^Npbce considerably, 

, more emphasis upon extended kinship ties, can by no means be re~ 
gardedas unique Differences in form whijrfh exist are probably more a* 
result of group adaptation to environmental circumstances over the 
years than to any deep-seated differences in basic values. This is 
evidenced, for example, by the convergence of regional* statistical .trends 
with those of jhe larger American soeiety. Nevertheless, as rural Ap- 

# palaehia moves into the mainstream of the modern woijd. the Ap- 
palachian family will undoubtedly play an increasingly important role 
in facilitating or hindering the processes of change, . 
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IE APPALACHIAN FAMILY IN THE MODERN 
WORLD: SOME DISADVANTAGES 

One of the characteristics of the Appalachian family which must be 
regarded as somewhat of a hindrance to social change in Ihe region is 
its virtual monopoly over the socialization and interest-world of its 
members. It is extremel} difficult for individuals to shift from traditional 
and local patterns of behavior to more modern and rational patterns. 
For example, Dn David Looff, child psychiatrist at the University of 
Kentucky Medical Center, has observed that eastern Kentucky people 
develop a strong pattern of dependency upon family and kiu + This may 
have had functional utilityd| earlier times, but 'nowadays it tends to 
generate very complex psychological difficulties The strong dependency 
pattern is often noted in certain mental cases that (fomft to him^at the 
Eastern Kentucky State 'Hospital where it and its related emotional 
problems art known as the "Kentucky Mountain Syndrome/' 11 

The monopoly o\er an individual's socialization and social world that 
the family had, especially in the days when the mountain school systems 
were so inadequate, made it very difficult to reach the individual moun- 
taineer and his children with new ideas* Although these barriers to 
effective communication still* exist, the situation is changing vfcry 
dramatically Onl> a few years 'ago^we coufd write a1>out the educa- 
tional system as the great "cultural bridge" between the isolated 
mountain neighborhoods of eastern Kentucky and the* Great Society, 12 
Eastern Kentucky i* now in a (urmoil with all kinds, of commurlicatioh 
channels from the outside running into the area ana* so inundating the 
people with new ideas that they art almost "going down for the third 
time," Indeed, it is amazing how many changes have come about and 
how many new ideas are being absorbed by the mountain people. We 
used to say, for example, that the governmental system did not actually 
lijik eastern Kentucky communities very closely with the Great Society. 
We do not believe this can be said witK the same degree of certainty 
anymore. 

The localism so characteristic of the region is in many ways a result 
of the family's monopolization of the individual's allegiance. In some 
instances, family loyalty is so strong as to b*almost pathological by 
mid em urban middle-class standards, Royalty tQ^pecificlferSons* even 
nonkin, is often very great, but loyalty to groups beyond the kinship unit 
is generally regarded as something to be avoided ^yno&t mountain 
rjfeople. It is difficult for programs of change to "create community 
feeling or spirit, to say nottiing of devotion to multicounty units or 
* development areas, / * 

because the kinship system performs so many of the functions in 
mountain communities that formal organizations perform in urban 
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communities, the*, patiern of formal' organizations characteristic of 
American society is to a large Extent backing in Appal^chia* Unfor- 
tutiatcly, the familial system can no longer do al) that needs to_b« £ 
done in a situation of rapid modernization. There must be wider 
loyalties, broader community groups, and formally organized pressure 
and power to maintain tRe"momentum oFcconomic and social progress 
within a framework of justice and stability. 

We can also attribute the everlasting bickering* malicious gossip* and 
quarreling which are commonly observed in^many.mountain neighbor- 
' hoods, to, in part, the clannish nature of Appalachian families* In* 
dividuals have been taught to refrain ^from expressing feelings of 
hostility within their conjugal or%xtended family groups^ to do so would 
be to violate familistic norms, Hostile feelings are con sequ en Unde- 
pressed* often to emerge witft unusual attd unwarranted intensity toward 
persons outside ihe family. The hot-tempe redness of mountain people, 
an attrihute that (tgs been the theme of many stories and novels* is* we 
believe, closely* linked with the nature of the Appalachian family, * 

Fur thermore, tlje tight-Whit kinship system characteristic of much of 
rhraF'Appalachia tends to have something of a cQste-likfi quality. It is 
exceedingly difficult for an individual to leave his family behind and tp # 
be evaluated on the basis of his o\vn achievement,*. He is invariably' 
tarred with the sins of his fatherand grandfathers ancThQjnust struggle 
long and hard to overcame that accident of birth, On the other hand x 
of course, if \\c was born of good hlood his reputation and status are 
not easily eroded, , 

V The extrefnq personalhm of mountairf people* a characteristic quickly 
noted by outsiders, is also derived from the pressure to maintain a close- 
knit network of kin. tn urban America, people are evaluated* ideally at 
least, by what they can do rather than by who they are. It is not easy 
for Appalachian people to accept umversalistic standards in evaluating 
either themselves or others, although the mountain culture does place 
high value upon material achievement and upon the worth and equati**^ 
of every individual. Ohviously, ther^ are value conflicts in this emerging^v 
folk society, and one of the more fascinating clashes that will demand * 
considerable program planning andresearch attention in the future is 
that between familism and individualism. , * , * 

THF APPAI ACHIAN FAMILY IN, THE MODERN 
WORLD: SOME ADVANTAGES y 

The ^palachian family* is in certain respects quite effective in 
socializing and caring for its children, at least in terms of traditional * 
nt(ftteand standards. Parents devote a great deal of lime and energy 
rd(pHrces towards performing that function. Within thd family thye 
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is often less emphasis placed on the needs of trfe husbahii and wife than 
of "what* is good for the children. rt Indeed, as we have mentioned 
earlier, responsibility for properly paring the young is shared by the 
larger kin group and, a$ a result, the conjugal family is undpr pressure t0 
care for its own in'a manner that satisfies local norms. 

To illustrate this point, lat us again draw upon the experience of Dr 
David LoofF who has conducted a psychia,tcic clinic for children and 
tbeir families fn one of the m$re remote eastern Kentucky counties. 11 
As opposed to what is often found in other parts of the nation, and 
especially in the" urban aceas, Dr Loff has not observed a singleVase 
of infant autism m thai county. This-rrralady takes the form of a com* 
plete withdrawal, so that the ctfild cannot be reached trtrough* normal 
interpersonal communication. Such a child- cannot love^and cannot be 
loved, and is alrrffet totally inaccessible to his parents, to his teachers, 
and even to a trained psychiatrist The fiact/that infantile autism does* 
Mot exist in this mountain area suggests to Dr, Looff that the mountain 
child receives an enormous amount of affective attentien by its family 
He notes that the normal pattern is to pick up.the child when it seeks 
attention, to comfort it at every cry, and to smother it with attention 
As a consequence, children in Appalachia develop an affectionate 
nature and a warm regard for people. Thus, in effect, the childrearing 
practices characteristic of (he mountain family run counter to those 
that might produce the condition of infant autism ^ 

Similarly,, the Appalachian, family does* men)? other tmngs for its 
members that* elsewhere, migHt normally become the responsibility of 
. various social anS community agencies. Indeed, one might say that the 
Appalachian family functions a,s.a very effective and efficient system 
of so'cial security agamst the-many risks that its members must face, 
fn addition, it maintains a continuity with the social patterns of the 
past, thus providing the individual with a sense of certainty and a 
measure'of stability- * 

As an effective communication systerri in many of the mountain 
counties, the family i$ unexcelled- Wejiave often found in our field 
work/for example^ that ye need only telf one person a bit of M news" 
and, if he is a member of a tighuknh group, the message will be spread 
'throughout w the area^at feast as rapidly as it would have been by radio 
or television Furthermore, the transmitted message has a far greater 
impact upon out audience, since it was phrased in the local language 
and receivedjn a normal interactional situation. 
* One of the more important things about (he Appalachian family, its 
far^as bbth4he Country "at large and Appalachian people themselves are 
concerned, is §4s role in "the, process of migration, This is not as fully 
recognized £s it should be^ t although'many sociologists. have observed 
the phenomenon 14 When mountain people migrate* from the region, 
A • ' * 
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tfiey do riot go because t he> have learned of attracti\ e jpb opportunities 
through the efforts/)f the United States Emp[o>ment Service or some 
private, recruiting agency. the> go, becauseTsome relative "out there" 
has written and told them, or has come ba\tt on a \isjt and told them, 
that jobs-are a\ailable If tlie job market isMght T relatues inform their 
yciung brother or sisters, neighbors or friends. in the mountain^ that 
they are welcome* to come out and "Well help you look for something w 
If they migrate, thev often stav with relatK es untd they are securely 
established and, thereafter, they become another link in the^kin group's 
system of chain-migration Thus* the family forms a bridge between 
rural Appaiachia and. for example, urban Ohio. As 'a result, one finds 
clusters of people in Ohio or Indiana or Michigan or many other places 
in the Midwest who are from certain communities or, counties in 

.eastern Kentucky or* West Virginia. Migrants from Clay Couryy, 
Kentucky, for rrfstance. prefer to go'to Cincinnati, Hamilton, Middte- 
idwn, and Dayton, Migrants from southern West Virginia counties go 
to Columbus, Akron, and Cleveland. They migrate to these specific 
places because of kinship ties. 

For a number of years now, we have been intensively studying tjip 
stream of migration from an isloated mountain neighborhood called 
Beech Creek in eastern Kentucky We were intrigued by the part 
played by kinship ties and the family group in facilitating the process 
of migration We were also aware that Frederick LePlay, a French 
sociologist who Iked from.1806 to 1882, had developed a.concept which 
he called the famiile souche or stem family. 1 * This was a type of family 

' where 'the stem "stayed put" back in the home community and sent out 
its branches, t.e. f its ycJung people, to, the industrial cities. The stem 
family, i e>, members of The parental household* ^ot only encouraged 
and aided f the branches in getting settled as they moved out but also 
made itself available as a haven of safety or refuge if there ,w£re diffi- 
culties in the ekies Family members could come home and stay for a 
while, lick their wounds and Hhen perhaps return to the urban fray. 
LePlay observed that the stem family form, as compared wil|i' other 
forms, was especially suited for a modern, industrial society, although 
It could accommodate rapidfy ta changing environmental circum- 
stances, it was able to maintain the necessary degree of stability to 
provide for the social and psychological well-being of its members, 

We pursued this idea in our case study of Appalachian migration and 
found that the Appalachian family* in many ways, operates as a stem 
family system The migrants in the areas of'destination and members 
of their fattfily who remained behind in the areas of origin maintain a 
very cohesive pattern of interaction and, if necessary, of mutual aid. 
Indeed, many of the significant social changes that have come about 
in the mountain region during recent years have been channeled in 
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by migrants bringing back and ad\dcating,new ideas, new values and 
new pattern*; of behavior.^urthermore, in the course of our research 
we.became con\<nced that t|te Appalachian kinship system has in many 
wajs contributed significantly to the adjustment of migrants and to 
their personal stability in the areas of destination This is a tremendous 
, contribution* one itiat should be repeatedly underlined because it is an 
overlooked and unappreciated function of the Appalachian family. 

Even in this case. howe\er. theae are certain disadvantages discernible 
'amidst the ob\iou,s advantages of ^milisric solidarity in the process of 
migration ^For example', the tendency for mountain people (o**A^u 
+ tight clusters, of relatives and close friends in southern Ohio helps ease 
the individual's transition from one subculture to another, but it also 
delays effective integration and assimilation into the urban community 
which, in the lo/g run. may serve to dampen his.relame ambition and 
'pose a formidable harrier to further upward mobility. On the other 
hand, of course, the preservation of Appalachian trajis may be a gopd 
thing, even if it does slow doy^n the process vvhereby mountain people 
come to be "like everybody else 1 ' in their new urban homes.* 

In concluding this brie/ introduction to the Appalachian familyrwe 
x would like to call attention again to a point made at the outset. Ap- 
palachia is a region of great social and cultural diversity and that 
diversity is reflected in the variety of family types that one can observe 
within tha region We have chosen to focus primarily on the family form 
characteristically found in the more remote, rubral areas; even here, 
- however, great variations exist, Hence, the distinguishing features of 
the Appalachian family which we have dwelt upoa should be regarded 
as general statements about how Appalachian families have tended to 
adapt, or to accommodate to the realities of life in Appalachian Indeed, 
one might say that the Appalachian family, as described here, represents 
a variation of the modal American family, both types have their valup 
bases rooted 7 in the 'same cultural traditions. 

Nevertheless, one cannot ignore the fact that Appalachian families 
• are in some respects different from the kind of families one jinds in 
urban America Life in Aftpalachia. especially during earlier frontier 
times,"made It necessary for'Icin group members to look to each other^ 
* for many things and to count on each other in many crises. As a 
result, the individual mountaineer holds a deep respect and abiding * 
loyalty to kinsfolk; that alone may be the key distinguishing feature of 
the Appalachian family. 

There is of course a certain kind of social strength that 1 emanates 

* "from the familistic orientation characteristic of mountain fjeople. This 
hasbeen noted by numerous observers. For example^Dr. Robert Coles, 

* a well-known Harvard psychiartist, and his colleague-Dr. Joseph Bren- 
ner of M IT. recently went on a fie^d trip through Appalaehia to 
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explore the problems of unfortunate, deprived children in rural poverty 
stricken areas From a newspaper account ^come these .comments about 
their trip: . ' , + 

"They did find children iri need of help. But they found' other 
things. ^ * 

"We have to comment." they noted in describing the pbverty of 
Appalachia, >4 on the difference between * (poor^mouniam) youth - 
who may have little' in the economic sense ahead of him. but a 
firm. [dea of exactly who he is. where he comes from . . - and what ♦ ■ 
he would like anda.(city middle class) youth whb,has a 'lot' 
(but who is uncertain) . / about where, he will go or what he 
will do..." 

t They foupd a ''greater sense Qf family, of shared allegiance to 
parents and grandparents that somehow makes for relatively more 
cooperative activity, frolic and eventually work than one sees t 
among many other American children." 

They found brother^ and sisters living antf playing together 
"without evidence of the charged defiant 'individuality 1 one finds so 
often in middle-class homes." * . / 1 * 

They believd *'A nation that knows widespread delinquency 1 ' and 
which has "aftnost made a virture of youth's rebellion and fast 
departure from home will be 'interested in -what makes these. Ap- 
palachian youth stick to the family and strongly want to return- 
home if they do move away," 

The secret, the two mfVr found, was thy these young men and 
women have strong ties to cousins, to neighbors, to a host of 
relatives^ we1| as parents. These ties come, said the psychiatrists, 
because **even before adolescence, mountain children learn that a 
family is no laughing matter, no temporary arrangement char- «. 
acterized by divorce, constant movement arid a strictly limited 
membership, lucky to Include anyone outside a set of parents 
and + , a matching set^pf children. Kin-relatives of one sort or 
other — have a real and well-Enown meaning." * 

"Since families mean alot, in old age they continue to mean a lot. 
. The elderly are usually spared that final sense of abandonment and 
v uselessness so commonly the fate of the middle-class suburban 
aged;" 16 

" Without doubt, the tone of social life in rural Appalachia is marked 
by a strong sense of family. As tte region experiences the disruptive 
strains introduced by the forces of modernization even more in the 
near future, that familistic orientation may prove to be' the major* 
stabilizing element, the individual mountaineer's raison cT&tre. * 
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k . NOTES * 

►I Robm \\ Wrtliarhs, Jr* Amerrra/i Society A Sociological Interpretation 
<Ncw York. Alfred A Knopi". I960}. Ch 4 "'Kinship <md the Family in the * 
l T mied States*** 39**S6. and Tiikott Persons, l-^ws in So< tologicat Theory 

t INcw YorL The 1-rce Press, 1954), Ch 9 "lhe Kinship System of the Con* 
temporary l h nitcd States," 177-196 
J Jack Weller. IY^kAjv's People I ^ m CtmtcMpnrury Appalachia {Lemng' 

n ion, The L'rtivcr^rr Press of Kentucky, \9fo*\ See especially ihc chapter on 
the *Famil) anJ the Appendix vthn.h g.we\ a uvupar^uvc summary of Middle 
Class America" and "Southern Appalachian" personal and family life char- 

, acterKtics and relationships with others We do not fully agree with some of 
the points tuadt; by Weller i>t\ Ihis summary but his discussion provides a 
good starting place for those unfamiliar with the region 
^ See Cb 1 + "1 he Regiorr A Ne* Survey," 1-&, by Rupen H. Vance in Thomas 
R Ford, ed h The Southern Appuhtcfikm Region. A $itn?v (Lexington, Uni- 
versity fr-ess of Kentucky, 1962) 
4 This quotation and the data reported on fertiliy rates are from T^ornis R 

1 Ford and Gordon F DeJojig, "The hec lines of Fertility in the Southern Ap- 
palachian Mountain Region/' Social Force?, 42, October, 1963, 89-96, and 
Gordon F Do Jong, Fertility Data for the Southern Appalachian Region 
1930-1960, KAFS-RS 22, Rural Sociology Department, University of Ken- 
tucky, Uxington. Jul*. 1963 
« In 1960, the farm, population of Appalachia constituted only 13 perconi of the 
total population, in rtie United Stales as a ivhole, it was B percent Although 
Appalachia has a somewhat higher propdriion of people living on farms, 
the commonly -hem" notion that the typical Appalachian family is a farm 
family is not true Nevertheless, it should be kepi in mind thai a rural farm 

. 'background is characteristic of many people in the region; because of this, 
and because so many families continue to live as '"rural residents," the struc- 
tural features of the traditional rural mountain family have tended to persist 
ft These generalizations, and man} of the others we make in this-paper, have 
been derived, in part, "from our own field studies in APpalachia, e.g.. The 
Beech Creek Project See especially^ James S. Brown, "The Conjugal Family, 
and the Extended Family Group.^4 mertcan Sociological Tteview* J7 t June, 
1952, 297-1Q6* Jarties S. Brown, The Family Group in a Kentucky Mountain 
Farming Community, University of Kentucky Agriculture- Experiment Sta* 
tion. Bulletin 588, Lexington, 1952, James $♦ Brown, The Fqrm Family in a. 
Kentucky Mountain Neighborhood* University of Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin 587, Lexington, 1952; James 5, Brown. "Social, 
Class* Intermarriage* and Church Membership in a Kentucky Community/" 
American journal of 5ocio/oj?y t 57. November, 195 1, 232-242, [ 

7 Pafsons often uses this concept, eg., , Jhe feminine role i& a conspicuous 
focus of the strains inherent in our social Vru dure /and not the least oft the 
sources of these strains is to be found in the functional ^difficulties in "the 
integration x>f our kinship system with the rest of the social structure/* Es- 
r $avs. . , \94 

8 Parsons, Essays, . , 89-103. * ■ 

9 Note the point made by James West, Plain\ille t U£,A, f (New YorV/,Columbia 
University Press, 1945), J83-I84, 

* , " rural children and small town children of both sexes, for all the Iso* * 
lation' of rural life, know warmly more adults (though usually fewer chil- 
dren) than most urbah children know. Througtr schools and parental interest* 
urban children are segregated- much more rigidly than country children into 
very narrow age grades Many learn to known intimately only two adults 
" (their parents This fact must be of enormous significance in the personality 
development of urban children and in their understanding* of adult life" m 
general If the city child's parents are 'peculiar,' 'neurotic/ or badly adjusted 
to each'other, then he must get a very strange idea of norma! adult relation* 
ships Country children in observing rather intimately the patterns of domestic 
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and economic life in, other families* have innumerable opportumiies io cor^ 
rect through comparison any misconceptions of 'normal' famih or oiher adult 
hfi? which they receive in their own homes. * * 

'10 A recent ariicfc by Uri Bronfenbrcnner ("The 5plu>l evcl Amerk^Familyj" 
The Saturday "Review* Ociober 7, 1967. JO, 60-66) begins MtH the sentence 
' ^'Children .used to be brought up by their parents" This is a startling state* 
*ment Yet Bronfenbrenner makes a good case for it by suggesting thafr peer 
groups television* and the mass media, as well as, many other community 
agencies outside the farinly muji greatly influence ihe socialization and rearing 
* of children But this is not true to the same extent in rural APpalachta uhere 
children are still brought tip bj their parents vuth the aid of kinsfolk. 
11 See David M LoofF* M D*, "Appalachian Public Health Nursing Mental 
Health Component in Eastern Kentucky/ 4 a pafter presented tit the annuM 
meeting of the American Public Health Association. Miami Beach, Florida,/ 
October 26, 1967 Multihthed* Department of PsKhtairy. University of Ken-j 
1 "tucky, Lexington Also see Da\id M Looff, MD, 4, £s>chiatric Perspective/ 
on Poverty in America Subsidiary $CMev* of^Mcntal Health Problems in 
Eastern Kentucky." a paper delivered at the Symposium of Inierdisciphrlarfr 
, Perspectives on Poverty in America, University of Kentudo,' Lexington. April 
4 20-21, 1967, MulcilUfted. Department of Ps>chiatry t University of Kentucky 

* Me<fic,aJ Center. Lexington. 

" U Harry K t Schwarzueller and James S Brown, "Education as a Cultural Bridge 

* * Between Eastern Kentucky and, the Great Society /" Rural Sactoto<i\. 27, 
* December, J962 + 357-^7?. * , 

* ,P Schwarzweller and Bro^n, Rum! Socioltjv\. 27, and from information oh, 

tained directly from Dr. Looff 
(4 See, for exarnple. some of our ^vvn research reports. James S Bro^n, Harry 
K Sen war? seller, and Joseph J Mangalam. ''Kentucky Mountain Migration 
and the Stem-Family An American Variation on a Theme by tfe Play," Rural 
Sociology. 28, March, 1963. 48-69* Harry K h Schwarzweller and James S 
Brown. "Social Class Origins, Rural-Urban Migration, and Economic Life 
„ Chantey A Cost Study," Rural Wm/^v, 32, March. 1967* 5-19* and Harry 
K Schwarzwetler and John F t Seggan '"Kinship 1n>olvement A Factor in 
the Adjustment of Rural Migrants*" Journal of Xfarritige and ffi£ Fmnih. 
29. November, 196^ 662-67J, Harry K Schwarzuelier. Adaptation of Ap- 
t r pahchtan Migrants to the Industrial Work Situation A Case &tudw Research 
Report ^#2, West Virginia University Appalachian Center 
15 ,See*Br&*n. Schu,irzw*[ler and Mangalam, Rural Sociology 2£ H especially 
■*2-67 

(6 From an article m Ray Cromley, "Appalachia Lesson for All Americans*' 
> m the Lexington Leader. July, 1967, See also an article expressing similar 
'ideas by Robert Coles, "Children, of the American jGheito/" Harper's Maga- 
zine. September. 1967. 16-22 
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Perhaps the most^ misunderstood and maligned of Appalachian social 
institutions is the, church: The author defends mountain religion in ihe 
face of severaTmajor misinterpretations. Loyal Jones is presently the^ 
director^ the Appalachian Center of Bcrea College 

Mountain Revitv^ May 1976 Used by permission. , 
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- Several writers have examined and written about particular groups . 
or classes of people in the Appalachians, bul inevitably their words are 
Interpreted' as being valid for all Appalachians, Jack Weller's Yepter* 
day'stPeople. David fi LoofTs Appaldchia's Children, John Fetterman*s 
Slinking Creek, Rena Gazaway^ The Longest ^4ile arid Bill Surface's 
The Holloa are examples. Tliis is not always the fault of Jthe writers, 
who have carefully, for the most part, made it clear for the- eyeful - 
reader that they write about 4 particular group in a particular paVt of 
the region However, ihe unwary and often ignorant reader may jump 
from the specific to the general And in fact, some of the writers have 

' extrapolated from a particular group to the whole mountain population. 

^lso, sopie of the writers, after explaining the situations ancj groups 
they are examining, proceed to generalize by writing thatv'the Ap- 
p^lachiali" or "the mountaineer 1 ; or "the hiljbilly" does thus and so, f 
Instead of continuing to remind the reader th3t they speak only of a 
particular group and situation. Furthermore, ihe groups and situations 
in allof the above books, and in a good number of others besides, are 
writing about people with ^re^t problems, who often are not coping with 
life's problems, who live in families and communities that are_no longer 
functioni^, Now, there are such people and there are such situations, 

. and they should be written about and they should be helped, but it is a 
vexing- problem when descriptions of the dysfunction^* individuals,, 
families and communities are applied to all Appalachians. This assump- 
tion by the pijblic at large and more lamentably by the professors and* 
joumalists^and other "thinking" people, has caused dismay and a great 
deal of bitterness among man* mountain .people, wjro may be poor, 
relatively Vmeducated, and troubled, but who nevertheless tQtl daily to 

\ supporf families* care for neighbors, strive to do^C right thing in life, ^ 
support organizations ftjat foster better communities and working cgn- 
ditions, and who are certainly as intelligent as any other group of, 
people* " ( 

No aspect of Appalachian life is tnore misunderstood and mis- _ 
represented than that of religion. Appalachians, 1ik$ every other group* 
arc^a varied lot even if they have certain characteristics in common. 
Most of Appalachian values spring from Christian scFipture$, yet all 
Appalachians are not particularly religious, and fewer percentage-wise 
are church membprs than is true in the nation, at* large. But that 
statistic varies from area to area within the region. Too man? writers 
have talked of Appalachian religion as if it were thtf sanjfc throughout* 
all classes over alLof the region. Some have describfcdit as if the people 
are all Pentecostals, while others have rrpplied that all are Primitive* 
Baptist^' Now there are great differences between justlhese two groups, 
not to mention the differences among these two and the Methodists, 
Disciples, Presbyterians, Southern Baptists and. the various other sects 
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of Baptists, Churches of God and others that are too independent to 
^assify. 

Following are some comment $ that various persons have made about 
Appalachian religion vtith some attempt on my part to pw them in 
perspective. s * * 

Dr Victor Sanua. arguing against a colleague who suggested thai 
psychiatrists might work within the evangelistic religious beliefs of 
persons with 'emotional problems, commented, " , . we can even sell 
our souls to the de\il, uhich in this particular cas£.is God + In this'way 
we seem lo perpetuate something I don't think we should perpetuate, 
that is ignorance and superstition." 11 The Appalachian poor were* only, 
one group in this particular discussion of poverty and mental health, 
so Sanua's comments are a condemnation of the religion of the lowej- 
class He is one of man>" professionals, who have attacked the religion 
of those they wish lo help. 

Nathan L. t Gerra?d in hispape*, ''Churches of theStationary Poor*" 
makes it clear that he is talking about a particular group, those who 
. will not, and whose children will not, get oul of poverty. Fie has con- 
eluded tha^t the^Pentecostal Holiness Church ministers best to their 
needs. But he appears incredulous that the people believe frhat ihey do, 
even though other devout Christians in other places and times and in 
better economic circumstances have been praised for a similar intensity 
of faith/ He tells^of^ix men trapped in a Wesl Virginia coal mine in 
1968 and reports tRat one man, rescued after tertUays and asked if he 
would Vbrlf in the mines again, said, "1*11 have to go pv^j* that .with 
*God + Whatever His plans are for me, thafs what I'll do/* Gerrard 
comments. also that the wife of another miner said "sh'e never doubted 
throughout the long wait that her husband would come out alive be* 
cause, as she put it, 'God told me (hat he*d* be all right.* '** Gerrard 
seems honestly amazed that there "are people who not only believe there 
is*a God but that He speaks to them* He also comments that 'These 
people believe jn the reality of the devil, who is hallucinated in various 
forms,, s> *' His assumption seems toJ>e that no other group* still believe 
in the Reality of' the devil 1 * and that if this particular group thinks they 
perceive Such a presence, U fs evidence of an aberration in Iheir minds. 
Yet the scriptures and many chtSrch'es speak of the Evilpne* Indeed, the 
devil has been the subject pf a few good pieces of literature. 

Gerrard goes on, "They prefer to seek religious fellowship in their 
own unpainted one-room frame churches, in abandoned school houses, 
in barns, in crudel> constructed tabernacles, or in each olher's homes/* 3 
He malces a point'thal sojjie of these buildings are privately-owned; and 
then* proceeds to refer ip^them all as' "these. privately*owAd, un- 
affiliated mountain churches,** 4 It seems logical that the people would 
meet with theirtwn church, wherever it meets, rather than with another 
i - * 
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group Just because its church buildings are finer. Most pf us attend the 
churches to which we belong, / 
* Gerrard concludes by writing, "We suggest^ that the rural Holiness 
churches are viatSle because they serveto alleviate anxieties generated 
by status depravation, guilt, illness, and last but not unimportantly, they 
supply recreAtie^i ^n areas of .the region where recreational facilities are 
scarce. Now it is quite likely that the churches do serve the needs 
that Gerrard "lists, but it is strange that he did not also list something 
havin^to do with spiritual needs of the people, beyond normal guilt and' 
anxieties about life and mortality that all of humankind feel It is com- 
mon for intellectual observers of all kinds to talk of religion only in 
clinical terms, ' ^ ' 

Bill Surface attempts to show that the hollowers (generalize^ *to 
Eastern Kentuckians, mountaineers, and sometimes Southerners) are' 
not really religious, and he employs the treacherous ally, statistics, to 
assist in this task" "People in the Eastern Kentucky mountains have 
been so^suspicious of preachers that tne first church wasn't built in the 
aje5 until eighty years after it was settled, . , ." e Where he got this statis- 
tic will probably remain a mystery. He doesn't make it clear what date he 
supposes that the area was settled or indeed what area he is talking 
about Except for a few, the main body of settlers came to Kentucky 
after 1780, and Eastern Kentucky was the last'part to be settled: At 
any rate, (jis statement is false. Scalf*writes that Baptist churches were 
being formed in. Eastern Kentucky by', Elder Daniel Williams befpre, 
1802 "In 1814 eleven churches, representing 403 members - - v mct at 
Burning Springs Church in the present Magoffin County and organised 
the Burning Springs Association." He goes on, "New Salem Ass^ia- 
tion.jvas organized in 1835 at the mouth of Big Mud Creek in Floyd 
County, composed of the churches of Salam, Mud Creek, Sandlkrk, 
Stone Coal, Open Fork, Raccoon and^ouisa Fork," 7 Xsbury, the 
indefatigable old Methodist, was in Kentucky b^ 178CL followed by 
other circuU.riders. It is true that many people met in homes for years 
before they built church buildings, but Methodist circuits were_laid 
out by 1809 and districts were formed and functioning in Eastern- 
Kentucky by 1855. The first Presbyterian church' in Eastern Kentucky^ 
was apparently Bethekla, near Ashrand, in 1819,* , 

Surface continues, "Despite enumerable revivals by the Baptists and- 
other denominations dramatizing the widely accented belief in the 
mountaihs v that anyone not formally saved is damned tofiftry hell, only 
15 to 20 percent of the population is currently affiliated with any 
chtfrch or religious denomination.^ Brewer gives the figure as 27.1% 
for Eastern Kentucky and an average, of 45.5%. for the region*. 1 * 
Surface's purpose is to show that, while Eastern Kentuckians carry on 
' over religion, they actually are not very religious. t * , 1 
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Surface takes a dim *iew of the idea^of God's calling a person to 
preactf, an absolute prerequisite for matf> religious groups in the area. 
He writes, "Buvenough men per^st that the Lord told them 10 pleach 
immediately— even at the expense of quitting a job— that the Southern 
Baptists started the Clear Creek Baptftt Suhool at Pineville, Kentucky, 
for 'self-appointed' (emphasis mine) preachers o\er the age of twenty- 
one T ' n No one would take greater issue with* Surface's condescend- 
ing tone than'Dt Merrill Aldridge, president of th£ frlear Creek Baptist 
School who has the highest respect for the called preachers, although 
■ his purpose is to help them to improve their education. 

Surface is particularly critical of the mor£ old-fashioned Baptists 
"Appalled by the rclathe s^dateness, paid preachers, and the prevalence 
of suits, neckties and even open-collar sport shirts (in Southern Baptist 1 
Churches), these worshipers cling to the oft*shouting foot-washing 
Hardshell, Old Regular, or Primitive Baptist churches which reject, a* 
sinful innovations ranging from musical instruments to neckties.'* 
Apparently someone was pulling Surface's leg. JYue, many of the 
Catvinist Baptists do not beKeve in using musical instruments* in the 
church, because they are not specifically prescribed in the Bible' and 
because they feel that the best instrument is the human voice, but T 
' have certainly seen, neckties and sport shirts in these particular churches. 

Surface" persists inftis original thesis, that mountain people avoid reli- 
gion "Not eVen a combination that yivariajbfy converts men elsewhere 
in Kentucky— tenacious preachers, imminent death, and an avowed 

* damnation to liell— induce most dying mountaineers to ostensibly re- 
pent.'* 13 Most writers, who have been concerned aboijt mountain-style 
religion, complain that the people are overly'concerned with personal, " 

9t salvation, but Surface says that th^ is not so; most do not repeat. He 
" does not quote 'Statistics on this point. , 

Jack Welltfr is- one who ft concerned abput the real qualfty of the 
mountaineer's religi'on, "It is not that mountain people _ are anti- 
" . religious They talk a great deal about religion, in fact/"™ He is not 
convinced about the depths of their dis£ussions* however. 
/ * 1 * < / . 

\ As in his relationship to the* community, he does not under- 
stand the concept of the church psa corporate community of beftev- 
. ers, nor does he see the need for such an entity. Religion is an 
individual matter, just as are"his other affairs. The purpose of the 
church fn his life has seldom *been other 'than to win smls to faith 
in Go3 in a very personalistic way, He, simoly has not^erience or 
concept of the church's having a mission inVhe world which might 

* require the faithftd to work-togethVr, 15 

The conflict is between Ute Social GoSpel, £ relatively recent develop- 
ment, and the ancient mission of preaching, the feood News to the lost. 

ERLC ■ . ■ ■ . 
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Some of the Calvin^t Baptists arc skeptical of worldly institutions, and 
ar.e wary of being led mtu bchcung that one may obtain salvation by' 
worldly labor. Thc> know; that Paul had stressed fajth, which is - an 
individual thing Tbe> "behe\e^the old spiritual that ultimately "*you 
nrtust walk this lonesome vallc> by yourself/" Kowe\cr, this does not 
mean that, mountain people do not support organizations d nd get in- 
voked in social issues Must of us are a^re'of the contributions of the 
following mountain church people*. Ollie Tombs, who stopped the 
strip miners and testified before the legislature to help bring in a major 
strip mine reclamation law, Cider Dan*Gibson. who also stopped the 
strippers and. with Mrs Combs, was a supporter of the* Appalachian 
Group toSave the Land and People. Bill Worihington, a strong or- 
ganize; of the regional Black Lung Association and its first president; 
and Rev. Tom Sutton. leader, in the Knott Couhty Citizens for Social 
and Economic Justice But they did not mix this worldly labor with 
their spiritual affairs 

Weller is cqnct&ned about the individualism of mountain people, 
which he interprets, as a* selfish corruption of the American ideal of 
independence. 1(t 

This individualism rejects all forms of discipline in religion. 
If a church does not suit the mountaineer by preaching what \\t 
wants to hear in the way he wants to hear it or does not give him 

1 enough opportunity to assert himself and be heardSlje will quit and ,. 

\ go somewhere else, 17 ^* 

Now no doubt some mountain people have behayed in this way^ 
but is it a tendency of all mountaineers? Reiects all forms of discipline? 
Could it be that their sense of discipline is different from Weller's? Is 
church not a place where*one can assert himself and be heard, or is 
ttm privilege, reserved only for the minister in Weller's ideal church? 

Up many hollows, churches stand 'side by side or across the 
.road'from each other, seemingly glaring at each other and each, 
daring the other ro provide an adequate ministry with a handful 1 
of people, divided resources, and untrained leadership. 18 _ 

One of the old-time Baptists might observe that the church is not the 
structures that face one another, and remember that "whfcre two or 
threo ;tre gathered together, . The implication of this passage is that 
the religious bodies ought to get together and adjust their theology so 
that they can worship together, This is a fine ideal but it doesn't hap-, 
pen up the hotlow.any elsier than it dCes'on Main Street, U + S.A + 

In crisis of illness or trouble or when hi& own death or that of 
a member of the family seenrks imminent, he calls on God. Religion 
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is a crutch for times* of trouble tint is not nf much use in daily 
life" • 1 

That which is a 1 crutch to motfntaip pcV>p1c is a sol ate lo others, it 
seems Would Welle- r deny persons a rejig ion that* sustains them in/time 
of-crisis? Pm iurc he would riot 1-Je*is troubled that the> arc ^orc 
religious in crisis titan out I bad assumed that e\cr>one is I rerpember 
Aunt Susie Beech of Clay County. North Carolina, a stalwart Christian 
of over a hundred years\'te1Ting how heir children and grandchildren had 
begged her to pray when a hurricane was rippingNip trees all around 
them, and she replied calmly, l4 T hfavc already, done my praying" As 
to Wellcr's comment that mountain religion Is not of much use in daily 
life, who is to judge'* It seems a fundamental anthropological lYuth that 
people do not adhere to practices unless they scr\c a need. Finally.' do 
Mainline church lawyers* bankers, used car dealers, contractors, and 
mining stock owners use religious principles in their daily Jives to a 
higfter degree than the mountaineers of whom Wellcr writes? I doubt it. 

Of all the writers mentioned previously, the late John Fetlerftian is. 
the least judgmental In Slinking. Creek he wrote: 

- ? . ' , 

The mountaineer would like to ftave just one person— one day- 
come intcMiis hoI16w at^d show some sign of approval of the way 
he has lived ovcrthedecades, and'the way he wants,to live fofevef. 
And not try to change him without first knowing him. 20 

It is not my intention to say -that Appalachians are better, in their 
religious life or in other ways, thaa mainstream Americans, but I feel 
strongly that they are as good We all know that there are some strange 
forms of worship in the mountains and some narrow-minded Christians. 
There are many who may ha\e earned some of the criticisms lhatjiave 
been levelled against them, but there are others who.are just as devout 
and jtisl as ethical in daily life as Mainline Christians. I grew up in a 
pleasant mountain community among some good and de\oted church 
membefs who were daily concerned about what was' right and wrpng 
I have met many other exemplary mountain people— common everyday 
and sometimes poor people— who had 3 strong faith, an integrity and a 
spirit that impressed me + I think iris high time that writers examine 
themselves and their mothations more carefully before they write and 
corftider the implications and results for the people they, without doubt, 
wish to help Religion in the mountains, e\en for the nomchurch mem- 
bers, is a serious busmess* When you attack H, you attack the very 
essence of the spirit of mountain people. And aren't all expressions of 
faith legitimate, ip a fundamental sense, for the people in their time 
and place and circumstance? 
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But here is the main point People do not change beeause others tell 
them they ought to. People change for better or *orse, especially in + 
religious matters, when their circumstances change. Two m.iny people 
for loo long haygt blamed ihc economic ur^umsunces, the personality 
and the tgnor<mec of mountain people \on their religion. Tt is an age- 
old custom of blaming th t a vietim entirely for his condition There are 
many and complex reasons why Appalachian pcople^are the ^ay they 
are, tut whatever they are, this much \h clear, religion serves a -vital 
need for 'them in their rimo and place ario* condition T say, it is iinie 
to get off their* backs and work on the. m^nyfold problems that affliet 
the very -poor ih the mountains. I say also that it is to their credit, as it 
is for troubled people elsewhere, that they liave discovered or wrought 
meaning out of a frustrating and often baffling existence, 

/ 
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10 THE BAPT4STS: OF THE * - 

CUMBERLANU MOUNTAINS • ' - ' >' 

s * 

LYNN C. DICKERSON II ~ *'•_". 

TVi* Baptists can rightfully lay claim to*a majority of church-goers in 
the Appalachian region. Despite their gneat nuiribers. fen 1 outside , of* 
this denomination realize the vast breadth of sub*dennm r mat 'tonal ism 
within the Baptist label This 'selection provides, ffw-historical back- 
ground along with the contemporary beliefs of these groups Dr 
Dickers&n was a Baptist minister in Wise, Virginia and is presently n 
teaching English at the University of Richmond* 

•* 

A visitor driving through the Cumberfand Mountains may find the 
rugged terrain to be the mosj salient feature „of J|jhe region, i?r he. may * 
find this feature to be the omnipresent conduit, br he may find it to be 
the numerous little churches that dot the countryside> If the visitor turns 
his attentton to the churches, *be will discover that many 'arc Baptist, 
bearing j^uch names' as Buffalo Ridge. Sinking Creek, Indian Bottom, 
and Long Fork* These rural churches, in^contrast to' the more urban 
Southern Baptist'churches, may be Free Will, or, Primitive, or even, 
Regular Baptist Moreover, although they share a common name, these 

'churches have an identify of their own. E^ch perpetuates, in an associa^ % 
tion with sister churches of like faith and order, a tradition that was 
spawned in th^ grearreligious crises of American history. Each has 
withstood to some degree those forces which have shaped friode/nf 

1 American Christianity, Each claims to be as distinctive as thejjeriod to - 
which ii belongs. * - ♦* 

In order to understand the religion of these people, it Is necessary first 
to know the people , Many are the descendants of Scotch-Irish anti HtglH 
land Scot immigrants who came to America in the eighteenth century. 
These early pioneers brought with them a clan loyalty, a belief in 
self-reliance, and a passion for freedom. Leaving eastern Virginia to 
the aristocrats and wealthy tobacco planters, they plunged into the 
mountain wilderness in T search of free land and the simple life. 1 Despitex^ 
personal hardships and a hostile environment, they built tHeir cabins 
and cleared the land. Other pioneers moved on to the fertile Mississippi . 
Valley and the vast plains of the West, but these remained in the moun- 
tains that they called home. Unlettered, poor, suspicious of the h aristoc- 
racy, they turned naturally to those with whom fhey had the most in 
common — the Baptists, * * \ • * 

Appalachian Heritage, Spring 1975. Used by permission. 
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The story of t£e Baptists begins in Holland in 1609 when some'radical * 
^uritahC having left" England to escape persecution, established 'a 
church which taught tha*t "baptism should be upon profession of faith 
in Christ/' 2 Upoti their return to England-some tuo years later, the 
members of this church became identified with the followers of the 
moderate. Dutch CaK^nist Jacob Arminius who taught that Christ died 
for all men father trian for a selecr few. Because of Their belief in a 
* general atonement* they were known as- General Baptists. 3 The work of ■ 
these Baptists grew, and soon there \*ere a number of General Baptists 
churches in England. By ^1 715 these churches werotrong enough to 

'send several missionaries to Virginia. Robert Norden, one of these 
missionaries, is credited with establishing the first Baptist church fn 

.Virginia, probably in Prince George County, 4 ^' ' r 3 

Another group, of Baptists organized a church In England around 
1638. Thes^ Baptises, like the General Baptists, believed that one should 

" not be baptized tintil he had professed his faith in Christ/ but they 
followed John Cahin, not Arminius,, in their interpretation of the 
atonement Because ttfey believed that Christ died for only a select 
f # ew, they were known as Particular Baptists, When these Particular 
Baptists settled in Pennsylvania around T700, they changed th.eir name 
to R£gulaj>Ba|Jtists, While the General Baptists, were establishing 
churches south of the James River, the work' of the Regular Baptises 
spread Into northern Virginia. Eventually the work of the Regular Bap- 
tists far overshadowed that of the General Baptists in Virginia. 

The most significant role in the Baptist movement, however, was not 
tQ be that of the General Baptists or the Regular Baptists. In his classic 
work on Virginia Baptists, Robert B. Semple speaks of' a "third party 
from New England" a s, having played "the most distinguished 
pari/ 1 * Writing one hundrjed and fifty years later, GarneU Ryland 
states that this group "brought from Connecticut the message and the 
■ ^ force ar^d fire caught from Whitefield/*" These people were the Sep* 
aratists, or "New Lights/* who earned their name by withdrawing from 
the established churches in New England when they were refused the 
use of meeting houses by more conservative ministers^ and congrega- 
tions Those who not only withdrew but also renounced infant baptism + 
and insisted on being immersed became Separate Baptists. 7 Semple 
notes that the Separatists "perrnitted unlearned men to preach, provided, 
they manifested such gifts as indicated future usefulness/' 9 Ryland 
observes that they "emphasized the depravity of man, the atonemenl 
through Christ, comciousnes^of a *new birth' and the Saptism of be- 
lievers as aji outward sign of previous inward change/ 1 He also sta\es 
that they were not averse* a/were the Regular Baptists, to emotional 
reacjions in their congregations and that these reactions . included: 
"trerfiblings, outcries, downfalls and ecstacies of joy All agree that 
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this' sect experienced phenomenal growth in the latter half of the 
eighteenth fcentury. Needless to say, when their representatives began 
to preach in Virginia, they'aroused the ire of the authorities. 
Yet despite some theological. differences, the Separate and Regular 
^Baptists had much in common. Both groups, for example, were non- 
conformists and had something to gain in the struggle for religious 
"freedom. Soon they realized that their similarities were greater than 
their differences and that they could obtain freedom to worship much 
more readily if they worked, together. In 1730 the Regular Baptists asktt 
the Separatists to. cooperate with them more closely. In 1785 tne 
General Committee of Separatists adopted a recommendation to unite 
with the Regulars. In" 1787 thermion became effective when delegates 
.from both groups meeting at trte Dove^ church near Richmond re- 
solved "that the name? Regular and Separate be buried In oblivion" 
and that henceforth they be known as the United Baptist Churcji of 
Christ in Virginia' 10 This bo<fy is now the Baptist General Association 
of Virginia, an affiliate of the Southern Baptist Convention. / + 
■ In their simple theology, democratic" ideals, and ^nti-establishmerit 
stance, the Baptists offered the mountain people a church with which 
they could, easily identify. When Baptists churches came to the Cumber- 
lands, they became the churches of trje people, not of Tidewater * 
Virginia. Their founding fathers slept in the Culpeper Jail, not the 
governor's mansion. Their ministers ivere dissenters, not priests of the 
aristocracy. But if the mountain people took readily to the Baptist 
religion, they had some second thoughts a^out merger. Although in 
1801 Kentucky followed Virginia in bringing Regulars ami Separatists 
together under onfe. banner; many churches in the Curnoerlands pre- 
ferred to retain their original identity. Differences between Calvin and 
Arminius were nof to be taken lightly. Thus ,even to this day the 
Regulars and the Separatists in the mountains perpetuate traditions that 
JN^ppeared elsewhere more than orie hundred and seventy years ago. 11 

The Regular Baptists liave continued to took upon institutionalized- \ 
religion wt[h suspicion. They have no national body. Authoriiy, for the 
most part, rests with the locaf congregation. They do have, however, 
regional associations of churches of "like faith and ojder" which meet 
annually to jconsider those matters which pertain to the group as a 
whole and to preach the doctrine of the church. On these occasions* an 
association may exclude* one of its ministers for an infraction pf the 
rules; or it may change the rules. It may prpbibit members from 
bobbing their rfeir. Bu^whatever they do, the Regulars cling to the 
teaching and practices of their forefathers as best" they can, 

Another function of the annual meeting is to set the time and place, - 
for the memorial services. This "service, coming months after the de** 
ceased has been buried, is the official funeral. The date is usually late . 
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spring, summer, or early fall when the weather is m<?st favorable for 
gathering at the cemetefy. Several ministers officiate. Obituaries are 
published in ihe assodationaljninutes'and may serve as an opportunity 
lo admonish the unfaithful a^ well as to comfort the bereaved (2 
> Local congregations rrteet for business and worship once a month* 
usually'on a Saturday and Sunday. The meeting house is generally a 
simple, frame, one-room building. Furnishings within consist of pews, a 
platform, chairs, a communion table, and a pulpit. Sometimes pictures 
are affixed to the walls. A marker above the door identifies the church 
and m^y give the time of meeting. On the assigned date, several minis- 
ters will preach. Their sermons, generally Calvinyric in tone, stress the 
personal dimension of religion, particularly resignation to one\ world, 
The ordinances practiced by the church are baptism by immersion, the 
Lord's Supper, and feet washing. In the latter ordinance, a member 
washes another'* feet in a metal basin and then dries them with a'towel. 
Ministers are ordained on the*tiasis of a divine call to preach, After 
examining the candidate, a presbytery of the.church validates the call by 
placing hands on the candidate's head. 1 ? ^ % 

The Free Will Baptists, as, opposed to the Regulars* put rnuch more 
responsibility for man's destiny upon himself. "God," they insist, "has 
endowed man with power and free ihoice, and governs him by moral 
laws and motives." All events are present with God from everlasting to 
everlasting," they continue, **but his knowledge of them does not in any 
sense cause theia, nor does he decree alf events which he knows will 
occur They would agree with theRegulars that man is a sinner and 
thai it is the blood that'Ctfrist shed on the cross that washes away sin. 
Th£y would reject the idfca. that this salvation is reserved for a chosen 
fewVThe call of the gospel,*' they insist, "is co-extensive with the 
atonement to all men> both by the word and the strivings of the Spirit 
so that salvation rs rendered equally possible to all; and if any fail of 
eternal \\ft % the fault js" wholly their own/* Although one may expe- 
rience salvation here anyhow, there is no guarantee^ that the salvatio'n is 
permanent^ "The future obedience and. final salvation of the regen- 
erate/* the 'Free Wills Cautiorr; "are neither determined nor certain." 
Only on the day of general judgment *ill a man know whether his faith 
and works have been sufficient to admit him to the joys of eternal life/ 4 

The I^ree Will Baptist belief in a general atonement originated with 
the General Baptists who first appeared in England in 1611 and who 
later settled in Virginia south of the James, The first Free Will Baptist 
Church was originated in Perqtilmans County, North Carolina, in 1727 
under the leadership of Paul Palmer who preached "free grace, free 
will, free*saIvation/* Other churches appeared later in eastern North 
Carolina and hortheastern South Carolina. By 1750 the membership 
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was reported 'to be eighteen hundred; at the close of the 4 century^ 
twenty-five hundred. 15 * ' \\ j 

A second group had its origin ir\ New jtfamoshire, Benjamin Randall, 
influenced by Whitefield, began preaching /"a free, full gospel for , 
'whosoever Will* " at the New Durham CtiurcH in I778, H The association } 
of Baptists to which Randall belpngsd becanJs alarmed at his Arminian , 
views and Subsequently excluded him from fheir fellowship. Emphasiz^ 
ing scriptural regeneration qver formal education as a prerequisite tq* 
entering ihe ministry and offering salvation. to all who would accept it^ 
ne soon /had a significant following* ^he'rjame Free Will Baptist wa£ 
iven to 1 his group through an act of the^ew Hampshire legislature in 
804. n/ As Free Will Baptist churches spread north, west»*and soutji, 
h y b^gan to work togetW. In 1856 the fellowship was shattered by 
slavery issue; in 1§10 thettorthern group merge&with the American 
Wts; in 1935 after further attempts at regional organizations, 
[lis groups joined together to forni fhe National Association of 
Will Baptists, 1 * In 1961., howeverja number of North Carolina 
Jies withdrew from the National Association when that body in a 
actipn removed five prominent LNoptfr Gartflina ministers f^om 
ational offices. At issup was the right of a North CaroJina s con- 
of churches to annual the "ministerial rights apd credentials" 
^ ^as'tor of a local church. 1 ** j | 
In some respectV^the •Free Will Baptists^tre rather progressive. They 
have Sunday schools^ youth prograpu several sq)leges r foreigp and 
horne missions. They have not* however, been ,abfe to give their ^em- 
bers irfiich formal education. Many pastors* do not see the need for 
seminaj-y training even if it were pvaifable, and iris nqt.*° Some, more? 
over, have*been rejuctant to support dolleges that do not cohiern theiif 
pelves exclusively with the proclamation of the Word of God; others in- 
sist on a literal interpretation of thefscriptuf^ Thus the overall stance 
of the denomination, as the practice of foot Slashing would suggest, i$ 
relatively conservative. / - 

The most conservative groups however, are the Primitive*' or Old 
Scfiool, Baptists. They take their name* from the practice of limiting, 
their religious activities to those fojund in primitive Christianity. Hence 
Primitive-Baptists^eppose mission societies, Sunday schools, Bible 
societies, sectarian colleges and seminaries.. They dt> not use musical 
instruments in their services; norJdq they as churches celebrate Christ- 
mas. They, like the Regular Baptist^ hold Cajvinfstic views^ salvation 
and democratic ideas of churfh government, They meet once a month, 
usually Saturday and Sunday, to hear the elders pfsacfr. They baptize 
believers by immersion ^and discipline their' members by threat of 
_excommunication t They also practice feet washing. 
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Unlike the Regular Baptists, the Primitives did not become a denomi- 
nation until the nineteenth century. It was ata meeting of the Kehukee 
Baptist Association in Halifax County, North Carolina, in October 
1827 that a reaction to progressive trends in Baptist churches pre- 
cipitated a split between conservatives and liberals. At Kehukee mes- 
sengers from thirty-five churches took what the Primitives call "trie 
first great decisive stand . . against human inventions ancf worldly 
institutions '"The second stand against "those unscripturat innovations" 
was made at a convention of Primitive Baptists at Black Rock, Balti- 
more County, Maryland, in September 1832, Conser\atives had an* 
nounced their plans to have their owif convention earlier in the year 
while meeting with liberals at a session of the Baltimore Association. 
The "Old School Address" given at Black Rock sets forth the distinctive 
principles of the Primitive Baptists, 21 

The intense feelings generated by the split between Primitive and 
Missionary (liberal) Baptists is evident in the biographical sketches of 
Primitive Baptist ministers, "Elder Bartoft/: R, K Pittman wrjtes, 
"does not appear to ha\e ever been allured by the 1 flattering pretensions 
of the various societies and institutions that were gotten up as auxiliaries 
to the church/* Then Pittman states with a yengeance that Barton 
'lived before them, saw their rise and progress, and was present at the 
Black Rock convention in l&Z when they finally were scourged out of 
the temple,"* 4 Concerning. Elder Wm, Hyman, Pitlnian notes that he 
"fought the great battle with the 'missionaries* and gained Ihe victory 
by creating peace in the churches and drawing the line distinctly be- 
tween Old and New School Baptist/* Pittman adds the observation 
that Hyman "opposed to the last all men-made schemes intended to 
corrupt the gospel of Christ/* 33 Not all the ministers, however, made a 
name for themselves by fighting the Missionary Baptists. Elder W, B. 
Sutherland grew up as a typical mquntain youth [n Dickenson County, 
Virginia, attending school for a few weeks during the winter and 
workingon the form the rest of the time, Aftir his ordination in 1884, 
he served a number of churches in his area, often simultaneously; He 
also served several terms <fn the county boarc) of supervisors and one 
term in the Virginia legislature. His sketch suggests that it is possible 
to succeed in the Primitive Biptist ministry without, harassing the 
Missionary Baptists. 2 * * i / 

If the Primitives judge others harshly, they are even more demanding 
on themselves. They, like the Regulars, do not hesitate to discipline^ 
their members for an infraction of the rules. In the minutes of the 
Baptist Church of Christ at Da\is Creck^ Clairborne County* Tennessee, 
a. woman '&as excluded from church fellowship" in 1802 for lewdness 
and disorder.* 5 On another occasion in 1877, a man was Excluded for 
dancing 2 * In 1891a womari Was excluded for taking communion with 
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Another denomination. * T Other instances of "exclusion are scattered 
throughout the minutes. Attempts at rcconcilution^ouever, are fre- 
quent, and the congregation stands read> to wekojhe the pemtem of- 
fender back into fellowship after'he has made his < *d£Vno\UedgemenL ,,: ^ 
Despite losses suffered wfyen the Primitive Baptist withdrew to form 
their own denomination in 1832, the United Baptist' Churches withdrew 
io form their own denomination in 1832. the United Baptist Churches 
( in Virginia ^Missionarv, Baptists) continued togrow. Riving already 
' chafiged their name to the Baptist General Association of Virginia by 
1832, the United Baptists moved ahead after the schism with those 
innovationswhich had been Anathema to the Primitives, Sunday schools, 
, vtffcich had thcirbeginning !n Virginia* Baptist churches as early as 1816 
flourished in the .urban ^centers Boards *werg established to promote 
missions and education, By 1854 the GeneraU^ftsociation was support- 
ing avBible society, three colleges, and seyen^ missionary organiza- 
tions- 2 * * ' i 
On~the national level, these Baptists ^feare participating in the 
Triennial Convention which had beeg or^i^ed in 1814 to implement 
a program of foreign missions and which txy 1822 was also engaged in 
home missions and theological, education** Tensions betweeji North 
and South, however, reached such, proportions by 1845 that cflffpera- 
tien became impossible. In May <telegatei> from Baptist churches in 
South Carolina, ^Georgia, Alabama, atid Virginia metat Augusta, 
Georgia, to organize the Southern Baptist Convention. 31 ^ 

lri* + identifying itself with the Southern Baptist Convention, the Bap- 
tist General Association o£ Virginia became a Tidewater denomination. 
It inculcated the valaes of rhe ptenteg aristocracy* Thus when it sent 
missionary preachers into the nrourttgms at the dose of the nineteenth 
century, the General Association came to the area as an outsider. It, 
came as part' of a larger movement to eolonlze the people of the 
Southern Appalachians. Along with the development of mines* coke 
furnaces! and railroads, came the^ educated minister, the church 
budget, Sunday school s/aTflkmissionary societies, 32 

OYhat the Baptists from Tidewater Virginia foun<frin the mountains 
wai theiV own 'history- They met themselves as they used to be. The 
simple architecture of 'many of the ch^ches, for example, was an out- 
growth of tKe primitive conditions of frontier life. In describing an 
early church in east Tennessee, Samuel W> Tindell states that the 
wafts of the first "meetinghouse" were constructed of "round logs cut 
from surrounding forests." The clapboards that served as a fobf -were 
held in pl^ce by weight poles "for want of nails," An opea fireplace 
with a chimney of "sticks and clay" served to -heat the single room. 
The door, put together with 4< flat-hdaded nails made in a blacksmith 
shop," hung on wood hinges. One small winilow placed "above the; 
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range of Indian gunfire" shed enough' 1i£t)t, for the minister £o read his 
text The scats, -chesjmrr logs spl|t doMn the center, had'no backs, A 
ruflic* "crosvlegged,*' communion table stood in front of the pulpit. 31 
Sometimes rjriigiuus rew\uK swept through the countryside. Unable to 
find housing within the walls of a meeting house, the crowds gathered 
around woodeSj platforms in the open dir The Can e Ridge Camp 
Meeting is an example $ 

Sifcnewhere between 1,800 and 1^01, in the upper part of Ken- 
tucky at a'memorahle pla^c called "Cafoe Ridge," there was 
affftmled a* sacramental meeting l?y some of the .Presbyterian 
ministers, at which meeting, seemingly unexpected by ministers or 
people, Ibe mighty power of Gerd was displayed in a very extra- 
ordinary mannep many were, moved lo tears, and bitter and lo 
crying for mercy? The meeting was protracted for weeks. Ministers 
of almost all denominations flocked in from faV and near The"' 
meeting was kept up' by night and day. Thousands heard the 
mighty word, and came orf fpot. on horse-back, in carriages and 

■ wagons. It was supposed that there jwere in attendance at times 
during the meeting from twelve to twenty-fiveahousand people/ 
Hundreds fell prostrate under the mighty power of God, as f&tp 

- slain in battle. Stands were ereeted in the* woods from whieh 
prcaehersof different churches proclaimed repentance to ward. Sod 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and it was supposed by e'ye and 
ear witnesses, that between one and two thousand souls were 
hapily and powerfully converted tx> God during the meeting. It was 
not unusual for one, two, three and four,to seven preaehers to be 
addressing the listening thousands at the same time from the dif- 
ferent stands ereeted for the purpose. The heavenly fire, speftad in * 
almost every direction. It was said by truthful witness, that, at 
time's more than one thousand persons broke out into loud shouting 

" all at onee, and that the shouts eould be heard for miles abound. 84 

Frequently traditions inherited from the founding fathers wdre 
modified bv conditions peculiar to the Cumberland Mountains. Art 
example is the memorial service of the Regular Baptists. When the 
settlers "first eame to the mountains, transportation was uncertain and 
ministers were few, ^ family had to wait for the right time to baVe a 
proper funeral for the deceased. Snow and ice must melt, and -mud 
must beeome dust before large crowds eould assemble at a graveyard. 
But onee the serviee was under way, it was a grand occasion for 
family and friends alike. After an extended, SQttiewhat emotional 
serviee," the*framily returned home to share a "bounteous meal" with 
all who wished to join them. Sometimes they ereeted a grave house to 
proteet the body from a mysterious "varmint" and the mound of earth 
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from the elemems.*" 1 Another example is the "ministerial tone** that 
mountain preachers have used irt the pulpit. Deprived of clerical ^csl> 
pments an<J seminary degrees, the lay preacher had to authenticate A*hat 
tie said by the way he said it. Thus he developed a 'manner of speaking , 
that was peculiar to preachers. Sometimes chanting, sometimes speak- 
ing irith a whine and a sob* he £oo/i convinced himself and-tiis congre- 
gation* that the spirit of the Lord was upon him. As the years passed, 
people became accustomed to thi* manner of speech, and they expected , 
it in all they - ministers. + 

Other characteristics which are typical of, but not limited to, the 
Baptists of the Cumberlands are a literal interpretation of the scripture, 
an inordinate emphasis upon church doctrine, arid a disbelief in the , 
salaried ministry The rigidity of- many churches m^y be attributed to * 
an intelfse clao loyalty. It fs rfcot unusual for a churcfi to require a testi- - 
mony and a new baptism before admitting a candidate* IoJu.ll member- : 
shir* * ^ - s ' ♦ , > > 

Thus the Baptists 'of the Cumberlands arfe neither as distinctive nor* 
as Similar as Some^would believe tfttm to be. Their 'relalionships to ihe j 
past ajjcl to each other are complex. But in their quest for jdfeuty^ 
they have preserved traditions that were forsaken elsewhere. It Is this * 
provincialism that is both their blessing and their curse, ' * , 
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1 1 OUR OWN MUSIC 

RICH KIRBY ! . . 

s ■ ' v * , v 

Country musk is tr&nendously important in the lives o} % both Ap- 
palachian childrenSlmS' adults* Many feel itjs present ty^being perverted 
by commercial interesis iwan attempt-to appealjo a national audience*. 
m The author fooks at the source of this m usjc apA defends the necessity 
of t its t>r€senatibn Rich Kirbf is a writer am tntisician Jfojng in Scott 
County 'Virginian ■ ■ - \ 

In 1916 an English scholar traveled through the southern mountains 
hunting for folk songs frontiEngland, and bctfound them— so many that 
his book, English Folksongs of the Southern Appalachians, has become 
a classic Cecil Sharp found more than jtist sortgs, he found 'a culture 

Mountain I^view. Summer, 19^4* Used by permission". * 
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alive with music* In England, he recalled, only thcold people remem- 
bered folksongs, but in the mountains: ' * 

I found myself for the first time in a community in which 
singing was as common and almost as universal a practice, as 
speaking With us, of course, singing is an entertainment, some- i 
thing done by others for -our enjoyment. The fact has been for- 
gotten that singing is the one form of artistic expression )hat can 
be practiced without any preliminary statty, and that (V is cm- 
seauently just ^as ridiculous to restrict the practice of singing to a 
chosen few as it would be to limit the art of speaking to orptors. . . 
[In an ideal society every child in his earliest years read as a matter 
• of course, and developed this ingoing capacity and learned to sing 
the songs of his forefathers in the same natural unself -conscious 
wav in which he now learns his mother tgngue. . . 

And it was precisely this+ideal state ofih{ngs thatjl found existing 
in tHe mountain communities. $o closely indeed is the practice of 
" this particular art interwoven with the ordinary advocations- of 
everyday life that the singers, unable to remember a song I had 
asked for, wbuld often make some such remarks as, "Ofo if only I 
were ^riving the cows home I could sing it at on<;e. p ' 

Sharp's book contains hundreds of beautiful tuAes and poetic text, 
but there was more. He looked only for English 'material, and so 
passed over the vast'amount of fiddle music brought from Scotland 
and Ireland, banjo music learned from Negro slaves and the powerful 
Regular Baptist church singing which apparently origiiiated in the 
mountains. . ' , 

People who made this music we ro like their music— individualistic, 
democratic, and self-sufficient. WeT don't need to be.romanlies to see in 
■ the mountains of, 1916 a free and independent people with a stable cul- 
ture that gave them the strength and vitality to stay that way. Today, 
living in the ruins ot that culture with that independence only a 
t memory, it would'begood to try to analyze what happened to k. 

People's culture comes from the tvay they live and in turn feeds back 
into that way of life. If you change onfe^the other must change with it. 
■So as Appalachia was turned into a colony — as the 45eoj?le stopped 
being t independent farmers and started working for wages— the old 
music was cut Ipose from its. place and quickly began to decay. Cecil 
Sharp's co-worker, Maud Karpeles, observed: - 

<< * ; 

It is surprising and sad to find how quickly the instinctive culture 
of the people will seem to disappear once they have been brought 
into touch with modern civilization . . , and tfjte singing of tra- 
ditional songs is relegated almost immediately to that pdst life 

© <. ' ip - 
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which,has not only been outgrown, but which hh$*no apparent 

-bearing on the present Existence. 

* / 
What is not as obvious, tFioug^is that our mountain culture was 
exploited in its own right, picked a^frt, and ruined just as; surely as our 
forest and coal seams. Old time music was removed from its roots and 
nearly destroyed It had been free— made by many and shared by ajl. 
Now it was being put hi packages andl,sold. It is striking how thus 
process went hand in hand with the opening of the coal fields. 

Coal brought cash and jotjs to a region tha^had.seen little of them 
"before, and it also brought goods that the cash could be spent on. Why 
is it that the new dHves out the old? Why did people move off the 
farms to the coal camps? Why did they -begin to buy clothes rather than 
make them?. Or buy phonographs insteacj of fiddles? 
^ The modej^i era of recording folk musk begat) shortly after HforJd 
War I; when RaJph Peer of Okeh Records came to # Atlanta with portable 
recording equipment. A record dealer there offered to buj 1,000 copies 
if Peeh tfouid record the singing of circus barker "Fiddling John" 
' Carson The Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane and The Qld Hen Cackled 
- and the Rooster's Going to Crowv/crt cut. According to Peer, 

// was so bad we. didn't e\*en put d serial number on the tfcords, 
thinking that when the local dealer got his records that would be 
the end j>f it We sent him 1,0Q0 records. That night he called New 
York on the, phone and ordered 5,000 more sent by express and 
10,000 by freight When the national sale got ft? 500 r 000 we were * 
so ashamed, we had Fiddling John come up to New York and do/x 
re*recording of the numbers 1 - 

Soon many mountain 'musicians began to make records. Commercial 
jtiusk was not so exclusive then as now, A company might record and 
press 1,000 records and sell them in the singers: home area. Much rare 
and beautiful music of varied ^style anti good quality was recorded in 
this way One variety of music— the string band style of Gicf Tanner 
and the Skillet Lickers had quite a following in these days, as instru- 
mental music began to crowd out quiet unaccomp&nieU sfnging. 

The Carter Family from Scott County^ Virginia became the first re* * 
cording "stars" in the area, Wtidwood Flower today the most widely 
known instrumental piece in the southern mountains. Other stars 
followed, the Carter Family— Mainer^ Mountaineers, Charlie Poole, 
Jimmie RoUgers, the Singing, Brakeman. In 1929 the^Grand Ole Opry 
went on the air, cerjainly the best loved radio show in hfstory* We^k 
after week, superb entertainers Jike Uncle Dave Macon and Arthur 
Smith came into thousand* of homes, entertaining famijies that ten 
years earlier might hav£ Been at barn dances or telling ghost stories 
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around ihe fireplace And aspiring new musicians now had as oppor- 
tunity Ten year*; earlier they looked no farther than th'e barn dance 
for an audience. t , & * 

Tfie lives of listeners was changing profoundly too. As many people 
moved into the coal camps>country tradition^ like square .dances and 
husking bees, began to wither Workiftg iti the njincs left little leisure 
for fiddling Musicians bV the hundreds qui* playing and fell out of 
practice A few became professionals 'and worked at radio stations 
[ (which are still today the first sipp up for hopeful musicians)- Food 
was bought not made, and so was music, and gradually the record came 
to define where music was and what it was. „ t 

for the first time, young musicians imitated i\ew styles^\vhile old^j" 
\ pnes began to feel awkward and old fashioned. Then came thKDepres- 
sion, with desperate poverty arid brutal oppression that smottttred most 
of mountain music. , ' ' A 

Traditional culture— the wholeness of mountain life was gbne. The , 
old-music had no context— little meaning or social place. Traditional ^ 
soagsdicd by the thousands, record companies and promoters controlled 
popular taste, and hungry musicians tried desperately to please them/ 
Mountain peoples' music, like their latfor, w^r bought and sold on the 
market. * / t * * K 

* And it still i$ today. There have been fe^w'chknges, except in musical 
style. Jimmie Rodgfers and ,Hank Williams were the first Nashville 
> superstars"in the Country and Western style ; Their heirs include such 
* as Porter Wagoner, Dolly Parton, Merle Haggard and country Charlie 
Pride, Their music orignates mostly from Nashville and dominates the 
mountains. today. To play it p/oper requires good musicianship, lots of 
practice, and several thousand dollars worth of equipment. A second 
offshoot is bluegrass, which is considerably closer to the music xoots in 
style and content. 

^ It seems odd that the *'mwsic industry" can produce music that is so 
well loved as that of, say, Dolly Parton .or Ralph Stanley. One reason 
it can is that the industry draws its entertainers froJn the- working people 
of the mountains and the south— the very ones who listen^o the music. 
And ^sirice mofct musicians with talent want ^0 be stars, there's always 
plenty of talent begging to.be tapped. Today, as in the past, Nashville 
draw* ihe best of the jot. It seems, though, that once success^ the 
singers are cut off from their fools among the people. Most Country 
and Western stars live J n Nashville or California, and spend most of 
their time on the road traveling and performing. That is a far ory from 

' the role of thetnusicjan playing fpr his family or neighbors after suppen 
on*t&£^orch> Maybe the, reason so many stars smg^of being poor but 
happy is their nostalgia 'for their own past, It takes a strong pereqn to 
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become ft sta'r and stay common— not many can. Dolly Rarton's In the 
Good Old Days When Times Were Bad is an example of this; 

No amount of money can buy from me 
. No arrtount of money could pay me 

To go back and live through it again 
■ fn the good old days when times were bad 

* A fair amount of old time music is still around income places. There 
is still unaccompanied singing of old songs in trie churches— the only 
place where this style of singing has survived. Religious songs are re? 
'corded and sung by stars, but there are songs that ean be sung by^all 
people- songs like Amazing Grace and Vll Fly Away are almost uni- 
versally known. ' . 

Another way musicians get together is through fiddlers conventions 
and festnals. For many ye^rs non-professional.rriusicians have gathered 
to play for prizes and just entertainment. Some of ^he music is bluegrass 
and much is old time. More recently, music festival? — some for just old 
time music, bluegrass arid the ne^er kinds of music— have been estab- 
lished There are performances on stagfe and people get together off 
stage to play. So far these events have pretty much been large one shot 
evenis/but smaller loeal gatherings are happening also. 

The old traditional way of life in the mountains is gone. What is 
important now is not to try to bring back an old culture with old time 
music and the old time way of doing things,* but to build new ways of 
doing things. Ways that ,we control. We need to preserve the old time 
music thatlsleft. We need to have our own musie instead of taking what 
Hashville sends us. We need to encourage each other to make mjusie — to 
sing, play, and write songs. We need our own ways of distributing 
mMsic— record companies, radio and TV stations that respond to all 
kinds off loeal music. Stations that won't take advantage of bur ppfjple 
and won't make money off of our music. Companies that won't try to 
discover stars. * " ^ 



12 ON COUNTRY MUSIC: 
, THE REASONER REPORT ' 

HARRY- REASONER * 

The A. B.C. News anchorman openly admits what many middle class 
Americans who like country music have failed to admit as fact. 

People who listen to country musie I cJ^are frequently a little bit 

on 'the defensive. Country has grown in -popularity and infiltrated from 

t ? * * 

© American Broadcasting Companies* Inc., 1974. Reprinted by permission. 
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the Southern juke box joints and the tru£k stops. But in most areas, 
it is still a specialized taste* You're especially subject to a supercilious 
smite or sneer if the kind of country you like R the kind generally 
described as Nashville There are ^phisticates who say it is all right 
to like blue grass or old-fashioned mountain fiddles but Jt is corny fo 
like the rich commercial sounds of Nashville. T like Nashville A 
friend of mine says he likes it because it is the only current music 
that tells it like it is. He says the music of Tin Pan Alley never did tell 
it like it is and if the music of rock is the way it is he doesn't want to be 
there, Country music, he says, is the only area left with enough 
' self-confidence to be flippant about homosexuality, which it ^as in a, 
hit of last spring called "My Girl Bill" and to reject the extremes of 
wamaTf*Miberatron which it does in about every other ballad. But it 
isn't middle/American either What it is, h^says, is bus stop America, 
the last refuge of an old restless drifting that is uncomfortable with 
both the old Babbitry and the new drab permissiveness. It is a pecu- 
liarly native combination of native sentjment and unsurprised cynicism 
about human affairs. I think he's right. Take two hits. One, ihe biggest 
of last season, was "Country Bumpkin/' "Country Bumpkin" told the 
» story of a bar girl with h£rd and knowing eyes who fell for a hayseed 
who wandered in one day, married him, had a child, and some years 
later died, feeling it had all been worthwhile. In the country audience, 
we eat that stuff up. 

But take an all-time hiu A two record combination called "Mr, 
Peters." In the first record, a man singer takes a phone call from 
ostensibly his boss Mr Peters, talks a bit, then tells his wife he has to 
go back to the office again. You have the feeling he's dissembling. 

Sure enough, in record two, the' wife, now alone takes a call, It's the 
real Mr Peters irrid she says, yes, her husband has gone out, just as 
expected and they can meet in the usual place. We eat, that stuff up 
too, * , 1 

Take those three records. It's sort of what America is^all about, 
■ Good Night. , * 



13' APPALACHIAN WOMEN? 

* The Appalachian^ woman who comes to the city finds more problems 
than housing, employment, and education. She has to deal with blatant 
stereotypes that live in the minds of urban people. Most of these 
stereotypes confine her' to sonie primitive, sub-human, ^and /ess than 

Mountain Review* Summer, i5>74 Used by permission 1 
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Al Capp's "Dogpatch" in his comic strip is probably the longest 
running put-down of hillbilly women. Dau>y Mac anJ Mammy Yokum 
have become the models, for media interpretation of Appalachian 
women, 



Daisy Mae is the >oung, innocent-to-lhe*point-of-stupidity, primitive 
female who literally bursts out of her patched and ra\eled clothing, 
Mamnjy Yokum is the tough, aged, tootles* wonder who wise-cracks 
and is jusi as tough as the corncob pipe she smokes. The other women 
'the "Lfl Abner" comic strip are generally homely creatures Whose 
'only hope for happiness is the annual ''Sadie Hawkins Day," which 
enables them to capture a man. * . * 

"The Beverly Hillbillies," the former television series, will live 
fore\cr in reruns to fill the pocketbooks of the same people who were 
♦ready to ax ''The Waltons" with an early Jow rating. Irene Ryan as 
Granny Clampett and Donna Douglas as Eljie ^lae relive the models 
of Mammy Yokum and Daisy Mae, respectively. The, transplanted 
Clampetts from West Virginia are childlike and lost in the "hills of 
Beverly/* These* women could just as easily have come from Capp's 
"Dogpatch/* M Petticoat Junction," "Green Acres,"-or, M Hee Haw"— 
all of which keep reappearing on reruns and syndication. 

Is it any wonder that the inner city movie houses and outdoor drive- 
ins have a ready and willing audience for such flicks as Hillbilly Hooker 
and Poor White Trash, followed by Poor White Trash H? Appalachian 
women find oursehes the subject of pornographic stories and movies too 
numerous and unworthy to mention. However, the plot is predictable, 
the moonshiner's sex^starved daughter cOmes to the big city (with or 
without an unsuccessful marriage); becomes a honky tonk angel, i.e. 
bar fly, and/or go-go dancer, graduates to jiustling and prostitution; * 
and becomes the wctim of beatings from various men, especially her 
pimp, as her wild, mountain beauty is washed away by alcohol and sin. 

On the other hand, ''The Waltons," a nostalgic family television 
show, is based on the real-life Appalachian family of Earl Hamner. 
The positive image of the women in the extended family roles is a fresh 
breath of air from the commercial put-downs such as ''The Beverly 
Hillbillies," However, the hillbilly women in the city do not do the 
"traditional things'* such as quilting, canning, playing musical instru- 
ments like the dulcimer, sewing miraculous outfits out of ^crap ma- 
terials, and humming hymns a$ they go through the day. They do not 
all wear printed cotton dresses, aprons, bun-hairdos, and no makeup. 

Perhaps the public needs a movie or television series with someone 
like Gertie Nevels from The Dollmaker, Hillbilly women cdn probably 
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more readily identify with the charactef of Gertie. It is a moving and 
positive, as well as sensitive, portrayal 8f a woman who moves to the^ 
confusing city world. She could be one of us-hdut mQthoF, grandmother/ 
or other female relative. Gertie and her family face prejudice, hassles 
for money, insensitive institutions and the penalties for trying to main- 
'tain a unique identity The issue of being true to oneself or changing to 
suit the larger, urban mainstream of society is one that baild* conflict in 
her own family^ As Gertie thinks to herself in the book. tl What was.the 
good of trying to keep your own (children) if when they grew.up, their 
days were like your own — change overs and ugly painted dolls?" 

Just as sad as the unreal stereotypes, there are the hillbilly women 
who find so much hostility and ridicule because of the way they speak, 
and dress, and even think, that they caivt3£ manipulated into deadend^ 
Jobs which -demand a high degree of conformity. The rewards of respect 
and a living wage are too often attached to compromise of^ ethnic 
identity An Appalachian woman can change htr\ speech to the 
"proper way" or be looked *yoon as quiet and meek'because she keeps 
her mouth shut and won't speak up. 

Appalachian women must feel secure about whom ^hey really are to 
avoid a cultural split-personality as they face the urban mainstream 
society We must define ourselves and not accept hand-me-down stereo- 
types. \ * 



< 14 THE MOUNTAIN NEGRO 

PEARL CORNETT 4 

There have been pitifully few studies of Negroes in the mountains of r 
Appalachian 'the prime one being Lymvood Montell'x THE SAGA OF 
COE RIDGE. The following is by a black Appalachian who taught in 
the mountains of Kentucky during the era of racial segregation of the 
schools He describes life for his people in a region overwhelmingly 
whit€ Mr. Cornett left the mountains in 195! to become an arc welder 
in Cleveland, Ohio, until retirement in 1973. He died in 1976. 

, When we think about the Negroes in the mountains of Kentucky, it 
is only natural for us to think of the coal'camps — the tiny shacks 
crowded closely together dotting the hillsides and hollows, where they 
resided, making their living by working for the various coal companies 
engaged in the mining industry. Generally, one would think of these 

Mountain Review* Spring. 1975. Used by permission. 
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people as being contented, jovial, hard -working, heavy-drinking, free- 
spenders, and promiscuous. Grouping these, people in this manner 
would be erroneous, F6r ^though ft might be true of many, it would be . 
false for many others, "It uould definitely be fa^e for the Negroes 
Tarn going to talk about in this article. 

The Negroes I am going to.write about are the native Negroes wtio ^ 
were here early and came in with the white man as his slaves/After the 
Civil War they acquired property, built homes, cleared the forest, and 
tilled xhe soil as did their former masters who were now their 
neighbors. These Negroes have the same last names as the native 
mountaineer, and I may add as an afterthought, some of the same 
blood. Some of the more common and well-known names being Adams, 
Combs, Cornell, Hagans, Higgins and the dingers, ^ho came over from 
nearby Virginia, I am going to virile of the two most prominent of^ 
these families and their. descendants. 

The families will be one set of Combs headed by Big Jack and by his 
brother, Bill, who were born and lived in the nearby Hazar«LKentucky 
area, When they became free men tfiey at first rented land rrtyntheir 
farmer master, They later bought the land from their masterT^ffliich 
was located at the heaf) of Lick Branch and additional land on Curley 
Fork. All of this land is still in the ownership of their many .descendants. 

The Olingers, the other family, came from Virginia and bought land 
on Brown's Foffbnd Messer Branch. The Olinger family was headed 
by George Oliftger and hisVife, Drucilla, Much of this land is still in 
the hands of the Olinget heirs, *" 

This set o|Combs headed by Jack and Bill married into the dinger 
family. These marriages resulted in many sets of double first cousins be- 
cause sisters and brothers of one family ,had married sisters and 
brothers of the other. 

Since I have stated above that to characterize the native Negro 
mountaineer with the general stereotype of coal camp Negro would be 
w false, you might ask, "What' are/ were his concepts of life?, How would 
you evaluate his attitude towards American idea^ and standards?" I 
would make this statement that his value system concerning life would 
coincide with that of the average middle and upper class white moun- 
taineer? He would be typically American, To brjng this out I will 
discuss briefly the mountain Negro's ideas of education, religion, 
politics, prejudices, attitudes toward Whites, and the future outlook, I 
*ihink one will find from reading this article that the mountain Negro 
is highly motivated, and determined to make bis contribution to the 
American way of life by developing his talents and utilizing them to 
the very best of his abilities. Many of the descendants of these families 
mentioned above have left home and gone into other states, and have 
done Unusually well in'the field of education, business, industry, and 
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farming, Others have remained at home as teachers in our public 
schools. * * b . 

EDUCATION « ? 

The education system, in general, for Kentuckians in the mountains 
is now, and has always been, one of the poorest systems in the United 
States If this was true for the white schools then one might ask what 
was it like for Blacks before school integration? I can only add it was 
terrible In our general area there were n<i high schpots for/ Blacks 
before 1930. If we received* education beyond eighth grade wej had to 
go away at our own expense to some other school. There»were no Alice 
Lloyds or Alice Slones for Blacks in theje mountains. Berea College in 
Berea, Kentucky, that was open to Blacks to help train them for, 
productive yrffe in a free society, was not allowed to do so dufe to the 
h enactjnen|f of the Day Law by the General Assembly at Frankfort, 
Kentucky. , ' % 

In spite of these education. handicaps the mountain Negroes have 
produced in my family line: one medical doctor, a dentist, a veterinarian 
scientist, an engineer with General Electric, one college professor and 
many, many" teachers/ My youngest sister, who is now teaching and 
living in Milwaukee, Wisconsin^ married to the executive head of the 
Child Care Department of that city. 

In early black homes in these mountains only one child jcould expect 
any type of higher education. Usually that would be the one that was the 
brightest or most highly motivated. Today many of these descendants of 
these families are giving all of their children college educations. 

RELIGION • < 

The mountain Black, due. to his hardships, has developed a strong 
fa^th and belief that God is the *ans\y£r fo his problems. This has been 
done in spite of his churches, rather than because of them? The average 
black church in the mountains has had very poor leadership. Usually the 
ministers, however highly inspjred, had very little to offer in the way of* 
spiritual and moral leadership. This has helped to cripple the jtoung 
Blacks and has stunted their spiritual growth. The Blacks"couEd not turn 
to the white cfercches because their doors were closed and still are, 
due to race prejudice. Also many of the white churches could not give 
any more moral or spiritual leadership than the black church. 

One of the greatest indictments against the Christian leligion today is 
the inability, of people of different racial backgrounds to be able to 
worship together. We refer to God as our Father, but we cannot worship 
together "as brothers. The television media does far more to portray 
brotherhood than do our churches, 
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POLITICS 

In politics in thet/ mountains the Negroes role has been that of being 
an elector, but never office holder. The only elective office that I have 
ever known a Black to hold in our area is that of County Coroner, 
There have been a few candidates for other offices, but none have 
been elected, I imagine this is due to three facts: one would be a 
poorly planned campaign, another would be poor qualifications, and a 
tbird, few whites would vote regardless of qualifications or type of 
campaign, I would like to see some of our qualified black citizensmake 
more frequent efforts to serve the public by seeking public office, I 
would like to mention here that the time is ripe for the black people 
and fair minded white people of Hazard to press for the appointment 
of at least one. Black to the police force, , 

^ BUSINESS . ^ - 

In business* from whence cometh the Economic strength °f^S8 
group, the Blacks are sadly lacking. In Hazard, Blacks at one mtp 
r * owned and operated certain small businesses such as barber shops, 
beauty parlors, restaurants, fool halls, and drycleaning shops. Today 
these are alt gone with the exception of 5ne drycleaning shop. Instead of 
making economic progress™ have allowed whatever economic base 
we had to be lost. This was fjerftaps due to the decline in the coal mining 
industry during ^he forties, fifths, and sixties, when large numbers of 
Blacks left the mountains for greener pastures elsewhere. The solution 
- to this problem would be in the taps of those Whites who own businesses. 
Since the Blacks are consumers, "they should be ihired into ihose busi- 
nesses which have to hire people to operate them. The Blacks should 

be hir^in white collar positions as well as blue collar, 

* ^ ■ ■* 

THE FUTURE 1 

I would like to close this article with spme comments on "What is 
the_ future outlook for the mountain Black?" I would hav£ to say ■? 
the future could be a rosy one,.Wfth more integration,, more oppor- 
tunity should come to the Black who is qualified. This future lies with 
the Black youth. He is the one who must prepare himself for oppor- 
tunities that present themselves. He* must assert himself to see that 
he gets his fair share. He must forget his past role as first a slave and 
r next a second-class citizen. He should realize he ;is an ^merican 
citizen and, as a citizen, he should, get what any othef citizen gets — 
thejyery best the country has to offer. He must cease to be re&entful 
and cynical about past history, make the most of the present, and wOrk 
like mad for top positions in his chosen afield — never, never looking at 
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himself as in any way inferior to others. He should not become ashamed 
or discouraged by criticism of others, but should leqjn to compete with 
others for what he wants. To, be able to compete'in this world requires 
thorough preparation and confidence of the competitor. 
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FRANK MATHIAS 

The derogatory term "briar 4 ' is used frequently *by urban dwellers to 
describe recent Appalachian immigrants to the city. The author 
describes the problems of discrimination facing mountain people who 
choose to leave their region for a promise of better things in the urban* 
environment, Frank Mathias, a native Kentuckian* teaches history at 
the. University of Dayton in Dayton. Ohio. 

Anyone driving through ttye seedy sections of large Midwestern cities 
will see flocks of towheaded children clinging to sagging porches and 
fire escapes, and often mingled like salt and pepper with little black 
playmates. Many of these flaxen-haire'd youngsters have a pinch-faced 
and undernourished expression that is almost a hallmark of such slums. 
Their names— Combs, Sizemore, Estes, Cornell — read like the king's 
tax list Irom 15th-centyry T England, They and their relatives are white, 
Anglo-Saxtfri Protestants, a heritage today abbreviated as WASP, and 
said by social reformers to give one special privileges and powers over 
politics and the econ6my t I am speaking here of Southern Appalachian 
migrants, and they stand as living proof that many WASPs have been 
as badly exploited in this nation as any other minority group. 

One of American* history's greatest migrations has been taking place 
since the late 1930s, when there began a mass movement of moun- 
taineers away frorq the then newly mechanized coal fields and toward 
the wartime jobs and bright lights of nothern cities, Appalacfaia lost 
as much as one-third of its people in some areas ; Meanwhile, mpst large 
Midwestern cities accumulated oy^r lfflXOOO of these migrants^numbers 
of them ijow going into their secorirJUpd even third generations. Such 
a massive inflow of people was bound to cause many problems. m . 

The migrant was soon to feel the sting of hostility, some of.it 
deserved, but most of it coming from blind prejudice or simple ignor- 
ance, A much nastier development came when some civic leaders 
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manipulated thk Hostility into channels benefitting the fslablishment. 
The migrants, derisively called "Briars," were and are lumped logethex 
anytime ihc need arises to explain away city shortcomings, injustices, 
or other pertinent problems. If "police brutality* is the issue, then 
"everyone knows the police force is mostly 'Briar * " If racism is 
causing trouble, then the^word is passed. "All 'Briars 1 are racists,*' or 
if the Establishment wished to condemn an old neighborhood for an 
expressway, or even to open run-down but antique houses for renova-^ 
tion by the 1 **w»lthy "arty" set, this is easier to do if %sJearn that 
''after all, nobody lives ther*e but 'Briars/" 

It has always been eas^to ,tetl the current status of hillbillies in 
Midwestern cities by listening to the jok£s making the rounds. A recent 
one notes that* the Coca-Cola company used to Stamp * "Settled in 
Dayton" on the* bottom of each bjottle, but with all the Briars in town 
they had to change the 'stamp to read: "Open the Other JEnd." It is a 
funny joke, but it and others like it still hurt people unable to laugh it 
off. And Dayton police, whom this author has instructed in Appalachian 
history and life for some years, can cite many savage fights and 
neighborhood hard feelings caused by such jokes. Moreover, these 
jokes keep prejudice alive anil well by setting up a groug irtage of 
"dumb^Briars" for the oncoming generation. Finally, those calloused 
soul* who think words cbuld never hurt them, have never heard their 
children cry when teased by such jokes or called "Little Briar." 

There. is harsh reality beyond the joking as evidenced in a Detroit 
church bulletin; "Duplex apartment to rent. No Southerner, white or 
black, need apply^* The word ^Southerner" here really means Ap- 
palachian migrant or "Briar." \Ve can sympathize with a landlord 
whose apartment may have been vandalized by sloven tenants who, 
happened to be from Appatachia, but we can hot agree with his tumping 
all,"Soutfierners" together as bad risks. Yet, this is the tfsual in ttiT~ 
Midwest. If a family from Iowa moves into a suburb and throws beer 
,cans all over the neighborhood, no one says, "All Iowans are that 
way*" But let a West Virginia family do it, and immediately we hear, 
"Well, what can you expect from a bunch of Briars." In short, it is 
not hard to see why a recent hillbilly hit song is, "Oh how I want to 
go home from Detroit City. . . 

Establishment use of "Briars" as "whipping boys" is as alive and 
well as ever in the Midwest. After a vieious murder here in Daytoti 
last year, which involved raee, integration, and busing, a local doctor 
was quoted in the newspapers as saying, "What eould we, 'have ex- 
pected in light of'the murderer's Kentucky mountajn background." 
This of edurse eased the local conscience as well as kept the city's 
60,000 Blacks from getting restive. Shortly after this, I appeared. on a 
question and answer show over a Dayton radio station. Sure enough. 
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the voice at the other end of the first phone call said: "All of you 
Briars'are racists, aren't you/* The cuKcr was only parroting what' he 
had grown up hearing in Southern Ohjo< The charge— "All Briar^are 
Racists"— certainly needs investigating, at least in reference to Ohio. 

We can staff by admitting that some "Brian 1 * certainty are racists, 
just as some are wife-beaters, or homosexuals, or have hammer toes.* 
'My contention, however, is that the mountaineers learned most of what- 
ever racism they have after settling in Ohio. Look at the facts? The 
Buckeye State's racism goes deep in the states history, for the 1803 ' 
state constitutional convention failed by only one vote to create a sla>e 
state. Race riots occurred frequently in the Cincinnati ofuhe 1820s 
and (830s, and 382 ex-slaves freed by Virginian John Randolph's will - 
were driven at bayonet point from land he had purchased for them in 
Mercer County, Ohio, when they arrived to claim it in 1846. Moreover, 
the state's "Black Laws** gave pre-Civtl War Ohio Negroes no more 
rights than Indians or unnaturalized foreigners. My point, then, is that 
Ohio has had a long history of racism, nor ha*ve things changed much 
In this century. # 

The great 1920s revival of the Ku KIux Klan showed by far its 
greatest power in the North, where it captured the state government of 
Indjana and boasted over 200,000 members in Ohio. Tn one infamous 
episode, the Indiana Klan leader bit his secretary to death aboard a 
train between Indianapolis and Gary! Here in Dayton an estimated 
40,000 men belonged to Klan No. 23 and marched in the white, robed 
ranks of the "Invisible Empire." And here also was published The 
Kluxer magazine. But where do the "Sriars" figure'in all this Ohio 
Klan race-baiting, and anti-Catholic and Jewish rigamorole? The faet^ 
is that they do not figure in it at all, for they did not arrive until the late 
1930s! Extremely blatant racism was in full swing in Dayton long before 
the so-called "Briars" came here, or to Columbus, or Cincinnati, or 
Indianapolis or other Midwestern cities. Moreover, the mountaineer, 
never a "joiner/ 1 had paid little attention to the Klan efforts to make 
inroads into his Appalachian homeland, After all, few Blacks live there, 
for the area had few slaves prior to the Civil War, Most sane mountain' 
eers simply found it difficult to get excited about Black£ which they 
seldom encountered in most areas, or Afghanistanians (also absent), 
or Bolivians, etc. But once driven to the cities, mountaineers quickly 
learned the ins and outs of ''racism/' They often competed with Black 
migrants for the dirty and menial jo~bs available, thus they soon learned, 
to exploit a foreman's contempt for Blacks if that would helR them in 
their fight foj survivak Some of course succumbed tQ raclsiri in their 
own right, but the jxfint is simply that most "Briars'* learned whatever 
"racism" they^pw have right here in the Midwesfs cities from.native 
Midwe$tetners. ' ' 
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There Js a widespread belief that ''Briars!* are a dumb bunc.h com- 
pared to^Mtdwcstcrncrs. This doe*; not really mean genetic or ancestral 
inferiority for it is easy to point to Jefferson, Lincoln, Churchill and 
others who were WASPs just like "Briars." What is> usually meant is 
that these migrants arc bumbling clodhoppmg "ruhes," a title city 
people have assigned to farmers rflbung to cities o\er the ages/Iri order 
to'counteract this, T administer a "Hillbilly IQ Test" to my student re-_ 
cruits tn the Dayton Police Department, It is a test most hillbillies could 
easily pass, but one which these recruits and others who have taken it 
fail miserably, One would be laughed out of the Appalachian mountains, 
for example, if he did not know what a blue tick was, or a ramp ; or 
roof-bolt, or carbide, or rr\iddlin\ And my city-br£d students always 
miss a multiple choice question asking them to choose the color of a 
copperhead snake. They imafiably choose every color but copper ' 
sin* it seems ''so obvious," and, of course, because they have never 
seen a copperhead any^ay^ But these same students are quick to 
criticize "Briars" for failing to heed "obvious" dangers of dealing with 
loan sharks, or going to **obuous clip joints" in the city. It comes as a 
revelation to them to understand that if the tables were turned things 
would not be so ''obvious** to them, and they might well die of snajce 
bite as they innocently slid their hand onto a sunlit rocky ledge above 
them. In short, city folte, to tell the truth, are no smarter than moun- 
taineers; they have just lived in the city longer. 

It seems, in conclusion, that an extremely individualistic way af life 
that served well in the mountains, has usually left the migrants stranded 
in the interdependent » mass-organized, and materialistic society of. 
modern cities As an individualist, he becomes and remains suspicious of 
\hc seemingly impersonal' or cold ''outsiders" brushing by him so 
quickly in most relations of city life, *'Why can't" they stt a spell?" he 
wonders. And on the other hand, these dominant city people hope to 
make him conform to their "supe/ior" standards t and this leads to 
further misunderstandings. In the bactaround lurks a second and 
third gencr^ion of youngsters, most of. them born in the city~and 
many of them confused by the pull between their parent's outlook on 
life and that of their Midwestern companions. Over all, however, Mid- 
westerners are a fine bunch, but so are "Briars," yet both qould learn a 
heap from each other if they would only take the time to "sit a spell* 1 
and really listen, , \ 
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16 SELLING THE MOUNTAINS, 

JAMES BRANSCOME AND PEGGY MATTHEWS 

Monfo talks, and now the economic imperialism^} the 1970s severely * 
threatens a way of life in Appalachian Recreational and second home 
development appears on the surface to provide a needed economic 
stimulus for the region while robbing the natives of their landed 
heritage, Mr, Branscome is a free-lance Writer living in Sevierville, 
Tennessee. Ms, Matthews is working with "Save Our Cumberland 
Mountains'* in JacJcsboro, Tennessee, 

If aftian owns land, the land owns him. 

, Emerson 

* 

Men of Rome, Men of Rome! You are called lords of the world, yet no 
right to a square foot of its soil! 
, Tiberius Gracchus, Tribune of the People 

Any area that wants to stop development will soon find itself a slum. 
What this county reall^needs is a great big airport. ** 

^Jiugh Morton! developer of Grandfather Mountain 

Where in the world can you find in one place, in one short week, 
Mickey Manxle, the ex-ball player; General Lauris Norstad, the ex- 
NATO Qommander; "General William Westmoreland, the ex-Viet- 
nam commander; and Mildred the Q^r? Well, last summer you 
could have bumped into them at grandfather Mountain in Avery 
County, North Carolina, only a few miles from Meat Camp where 
Daniel Boone store*} up"the bounty of the wHds before heading out to 
find "the Second Paradise'* of eastern Kentucky. For the mere price of 
an adventuresome spirit, you could have joined Daniel Boone ift 
opening up the Cumberland mountains. For $105,750, you can join all 
the modern trailblazing notables in a condominium at Grandfather 
Mountain. , * 

If You do not like the cootemment and pacification spirit of Grand- 
father, you can try the Hound Ears resort right down the road in 
Watauga County, For $1,800 a^month, you can rent a two-bedroom 
apartment and watch Congressman James Broyhill and Duke Uni- 
versity President Terrjt Sanford tee off on the green. If that does not 
suit either, then you still have the choice of several hundred other 
resorts> both larger and smaller* thai stretch the whole length of the 

Southern Exposure* Fall 1974. Uswfty permission. - 
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Appalachian Mountains. YoXcan take your rjfek of owner-developers 
like Jackie Gleason, Art Linkleltcr, Sam Snead, Eddie Albert^ Jolin 
Lindsay, Jim Walter, or Senator Bill Brock. ' * 

*What dre $100,000 condominiums doing in a region ivhere pcr-capita 
income hovers close to $1,000 and uhere from 40 to 60 percent of the 
housing in some rural counties does not have indoor pjj^mbmg? The 
answers are eerie Maybe a poet could do more jusuc^than these 
writers to an explanation of Gcn + Wilhim Westmoreland's ownership 1 
of a condominium at Beech Mountain in ^T^Sj^ncI of Oz/* tye 
resisted the-lemptation\fo write about the W'ickeaWitch of the West 
and the Tin Man and theKTowardry Liort and the Scarecrow. The realism 
of a paleface "trail of tears" is enough for us. ^ - 

■ * ■ f 

In 1^44, an official publication of. the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture observed; 

. This Appalachian section comes as near to having a culture of its 
'own as any section in the U.S/Its culture is old* in terms of our 
'history, 1 and is stable. That is why it is unique and why it seems 
^dd to many people. But who is to say that it may not be as* great 
a loss to Jose the culture frhich wa*> built by our pioneers as it is to 
lose our original topsoils? 

1 In I972> the National Endowment foMhe Humanities could "not quite 
rquster such accuracy or sympathy in its description of Georgia moun- 
taineers: ^ 
* 

We all profess to love liberty* but these people take their liberty 
seriously. They don't buj food* they shoot, grow, or catch it. Few 
"have running water or electricity in their cabins, and rnost have less 
than a fifth-grade education. Family and kinship ties are strong 
here; it is common for three and four generations tolWe'together, 
They have no social consciousness in the modern sense— but when 
one man's barn burns down, every man in the vicinity shoulders 
his axe and hikes through the woods to help build a new one. 2 

Paradoxically, one statement Is part of a sincere effort to describe 
mountain folks, while the other is slop poured oui by a new generation 
of "progressive" federal bureaucrats and educators to justify the Hugh 
Mortons ^nd General Westmorelands of the development world who 
hold to the novel theory that mountaineers have to be destroyed to be 
saved Morton actually suggested that ma>be some way should be- found 
to preserve the <4 rare mountaineers" in the same fashion as "we have 
done with the bear preserve at Grandfather Mountain/' He made the 
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statement at Apalachian State University at Boone, N C * on June 25, 
1973 Ndne of the resort-promoting professors'at ASU balled' an eye. 
Some even applauded the statement. The developers and the gowrn- 
mei£ share in common the view that anything t\S rough as a moun- 
taineer and a mountain need and deserve an invasion 6f resorts ahd 
second homes— a kind of "Upward Bound*' program on a regional 
scale, ' * 

It was^ctuatly the federal government, spurred by the generosity of " 
the flfickefeller. family, which got the mountains into the ^dkisi 
entanglement in the first place by ^promoting the Great Smoky MaSff- 
tains into the most visited national park in thecountry. The park's 
eight million yearly visitors arul 512,655 acres of mountain land— aU 
close to TVA's one- million federalized acres— make the mountains 
prime rape territory. Combine that with messages like this one posted 
in the park, and ifs easy to see where the developers get their ideas 
about the desirability of reducing mountaineers to mere lenajils: 

About 100 families lived in Cades Cove at-the time the park was 
established. To maintain the open fields and to preserve otfier 
features of this unusual pioneer community, a number^of farmers ^ 
have been allowed to remain under special-permit!*. Some of these 
leaseholders are* descendants of early settlers, A few are members * 
of families which have lived and worked in the cove for more than a -* 
century, * 

/ Qther government signs— like trie one on the West* Virginia border 
wrttch greets visitors wilh^Welcomc to West Virginia., the Switzerland 
of.Nfcrth America"— ha\f been getting more attention lately as 
mountaineers begin to reflection the contrasts between resources-rich 
and poverty-ridden 'Appalachia and resource-poor but aflluery: adjacent 
regions Joe Begley, the cfiairman of the Citizens' League to Protect 
the Surface Rights in Letcher County, Kentucky, states the problem 
very, succinctly: "We folks in Appalachiq^are sitting on a gold mine 
and starving to death " Despite a decade 6 of poverty war, lar;or turmoil, 
and a new awakening of Appalachians people, the "gold irjine" r further 
depleted and, according to the latest social and economic statistics re- 
leased by the Appalachian' Regional Commission in June of 1972, the 
people have gained nothing. fjf\s a tnaiter of fact, relative to the 
nation^ prosperity, the mountaineer is worse off today than he was ten 
years ago More mines are closed, more hundreds of thousand* of acres 
of land are forever barreji from strip mining, more small farmers have ' 
been forced in to migrating or onto welfare rolls, and people throughout 
Appalachid have found themselves face-to-face with a bureaucratic 
system— both governmental and corporate— that seemt bent on remov- 
ing them frorp their land,* - 
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No one has done more to hold Appalachiiui life up for national 
ridicule than the producers of the. "Beverly^ilfbillies," ''Green Acres," 
and "Htt Haw/* It is no surprise* therefore* to find this brpchMre being 
handed out to tourists flocking *\t\to the Great Smokies through the 
Asheville, KC f airport: * * 

HeUof I'm Eddie Albert ■ - . and I want to personally invite you 
to see my new film about ihe-^Un-City-* ♦ . . Gmnestee Falls. As 
you may know, I have been involved in the fight for th£ preserva- * 
tion of our environment for many years, I am proud to be associ- 
ated with Realtec Incorporated, the developers of Connestee Falls* 
because here irf the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina* 
Realtec is creating an Un-City. uncrGwded, unhurried, unpolluted. 
I sincerely want you to see my film about this remarkable en- 
9 viron mental achievement. 

Signed: Eddie Albert 
'Star of "Green Acres** 

Connestee Falls, and dozens of new developments litfe it in th£ No^th 
Carolina Blue Ridge, may be an "Un-City** to Eddie Albert, but to the 
farmers of the mountains,, it is an intrusion, the kind of intrusion that 
has driven the price of marginal farm and timber land from a low of 
$100 an acre to a whopping $1,000 an acre in a half-decade. Rough* 
uadeveloped land in Macon County, RC- goes for as*high as $5,000 per 
acre, arid near the se£ond*home center of Highlands, if reaches $20,000" 
if water and hewers are available. In Madison County, which has few 
developments, land is already, selling for $1,000 an acre, "and that's 
for straight Up-and-<Jown lahd/* says one resident. A three-qutfrter-acre 
lot in hjghly developed Watauga County can go far $6,000 and still be 
considered *'a darn good buy/' With land prices— and the commensurate 

^ property ta^es— so high, it's easy to see how the dream of a mountain 
farmer to yave at least one son, stay home to till the soil has changed 
to the^nightmare that he may not eveji be a.ble to maintain the farm for 
his own retirerrlenn*Sqns and daughters of subsistence farmers along the v 
Blue Ridge Parkway in Virginia, have been returning homcjateiy to 
leatti that the Groundhog Mountain Development Corporation* a'firm 
that sells lots to, professional people frOm North Carolina cities, has 
used high-pressure tactics, to force their parents to sell family land* 
According to Larry Bowman* a law student at Wake Forest and a native 

\of the area, 'These old folks — many'of whom can't read ajid write— 
believe that theyare only leasing, not selling their land to tfoe^ cor- 
'porations Others are so poor that the promise of a new roofer somp 
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worthless gratuity is traded for a small-print con-tract that in effect 
amounts to the theft of the land." 

Only a few miles further down the Blue Rtdge Parkway in Carroll 
County — the county that Mike Seeger says "has best, preserved all 
those things that, make up the Appalachian culture"*— another firm is * 
building, of all things, a ski resort. The headline in the Carroll News on 
December 8, 1972, proclaimed, **Cascade Mountain— New Way of 
Life," and continued, "First there was Beech, then Sugar, and now*. 
Cascade, Yes, Cascade Mountain Resort will have one of the finest ski 
slopes in southwestern Virginia." As one of its "many features" the 
ski resort will have^n **Otympic Village' 1 with" a lodge and motel named 
"Liebenschuen," and, of course, a country store. - 

Thanks to such developments, the price of farm land in Carroll 
County is far beyond the means of. farmers to buy it. An eighty-acre 
far/n in Carroll, for example, was re^fently offered for public auction — 
something^that mountaineers have traditionally done when there are 
several heirs to a farm and the community is in need of a social event. 
Jhe hope has'always been that one of the family or a close neighbour 
would "buy the old homeplace.'' This farm was privately offered by the 
heirs to a local man for $7,500, a figure that he considered excessive and 
" rejected, At the pubJic auction, flooded by land speculators and profes- ? 
sionals from North Carolina in search oi a "second home," the farm 
brought $20.db0. A few weeks later one-half of it was sub-divided and 
sold for $40>000 — $40,000 for a hillside that <mce grossed only a crop 
of wheat sufficient for the family's bread, pasture for four cows for 
' the family's fnilk. and a few cord of pulpwood to be sold to "put the 
kids in school" * v * 

Carl Salmons, a small dairy farmer whose farm borders on the one 
mentioned'above says, "These people from North Carolina now own 
land oh all four sides of me. I guess Vm next/' The Salmpns are one 
of four families in the same hollow who have not sold out. Land 
speculation, urban affluence and overcrowding; and the decline of small 
farmers, have Jed to a situation where, the right to be a hollow dweller — 
as most mountaineers have been for centuries and^vant to be now — 
carries with if the attendant obligation ta.be rictytyi obligation that 
few mountaineers can meet. Even after folks leave their homes to join 
the swelling numbers Jivyig in mobile homes (mountaineers bought half 
'the trailers sold in America last year), the developers continue to 
intrude in their lives, Hugh Morton is now leading a campaign to rid the 
* jnountaiiis of the "visual pollution' 1 of trailers by demanding that 
"mobile home dwellers should not be given bank loans." 

The" developers' intrusions penetrate all'levels of mountain society. 
Mountain women become summer maids, mountain farmers become 
Saddles, mountain politicians become lackies, and a*whole style, of life 
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begins to changes Farmers who ne\er locked their smokehouses* tiar 
them tight. Local ministers* content with the usual hofiiilies* turn to 
the evils of'the Hugh Mortons promoting liquor by-the-drink. Local 
newspaper editors, like Bob Sdtterwhite of the Ashc\ille Citizen-Times, 
begin turning out stories that end up in development brochures. And 
regional universities star^ turning our reports and holding conferences 
to legitimize the new style of "progress." Leading the field is Ap- 
palachian State University* whose own in-hou-se resort promoter* Dr. 
Leland L Nichols writes memos to his bosses with paragraphs like 
these: 

The possibility of a world in which only a minority need to . 
work in order to keep the majority in idle luxury is rapidly being 
accepted by many rfiembers of the academic community as -being 
a realistic phenomenon approaching our society within the very 
near future. Obviously, the impact of thfc "age of leisure" will likely 
have far-reaching effects upon many aspects of^Jorth American 
cultures. Probably one of the nodal points of this impact will be 
at the currently recognized tourist-recreation regions. Becaustf^ 
Boone is a viable part of. the complex* il may well be worth the" 
'effort of the Planning and Zoning Education Program M ASU to 
sponsor a workshop entitled planning a Tpurist Region for fhe 
Age of Leisure," 

Needless to say, Nicholls suggests that only "local and regional 
leaders in the industry of tourism and recreation" be invited to par- 
ticipate. There are some academics to the region not so closely tied to 
the developers* but most cannot cope with the^ recent threat of Dennis 
Lehman, a land planner for the Carolina:Caribbeaft Corporation: "1 
can take and meet every control of tfte subdivision laws and still build 
the biggest hodge-podge in tht world,** • 

in. 

Why are the/developers* intrusions welcomed by so many communi- 
ties? Th^ answer, in a word, is money. Local Officials contend resorts 
will provide just the lift their sa£gUi| econom i es 9 eed: more jobs, in- 
creased business income* and a broader tax base. But* on close view, the* 
evidence itself contradicts such claims: resorts and mountain sub* 
divisions are not improving the economic well-being of mountain 
people, ■ ' 

t Take jobs, for example, A report by Robert Nathan Associates pre- 
pared for the Appalachian Regional Commission points out the erratic 
and marginal character of employment created by second-home de- 
velopments *arid tourism: 
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x The concentration of food* lodging, and amusements largely 
defines the local inipact of tourist recreation These arc, for the 
most pftrt, small sectors of the economy In West Virginia, for ex- 
ample, these throe sectors, while tfiey accounted for more than 
SI 50 million of business (local and "export"), occupied, in all, 
* about 20,000 people (including 4.000 proprietors) in a total labor 
force of 590,000 

i 

As the report goes on to document, those jobs which are supported 
by the resort trade are precisely the lowest pacing m the community, 
service workers in restaurants, fast-food establishments, hotel-motels, 
and amusement complexes. An official at Carolina-Caribbean's Beech 
Mountain admits that'70 percent of their-employment is unskilled, and 

• neaf^ all of it fluctuates with ,ihe seasons. The adverse impact of such 
shifts on a community— and ori an individual's income — is illustrated 
by the employment pattern in the old resDrt town of Highlands, N,C 
During the summer months, the township,swells from 2,000 to 20,000 
people, and many wqpien leave their jobs in the nearby clothing factory 
to work as maids for the country clubs, when summer ends, they either 
return to the factory or remain out of work. 

From the perspective of the lo<yj^E>usine*sman, the disruption of the 
clothing factory is just one aspect of liow little hometown companies 
r*\nay benefit* from -the influx of resorts. Outsiders control larger and 
larger chunks of the local econQffiy* a-nd, invariably, the developers 
themselves corner the service-oriented businesses whic^Kbenefit from the 
low-wage ♦ labor. Beech Mountain in Banner^Elk, not only 

provides a festaurant and inn for day-to-day tourists, aiid chalets for 
the weekly qr monthly resident, but also maintains a gas ittffion, pizza* 
e'atery, cheese shop, 7-11 stor^ furniture sttop, two clothing stores antiU 
church With all that on the mountain, there's no reason to go imp' 
town to spend your dollars, Though perhaps'extreme, Beech is no 
Exception, Sapph ire ^Valley in Jackspn County, N»C + » has the historic 
Fairfield Inn, SeWif^evils near Bfjbne offers the convenience of a 
restaurant and lodging at their Inn of Seven Devils, while the Moun- 
i tains Resort in Rutherford County has its* own construction crew for, 
homesite development and *plans a shopping center with restaurants on 
the shores - of Lajce-Lure, * C ^ 

Ironically* local resort owners who don't have the'capital to invest 
* in such frills — or the slipk campaigns to promote them — are losing then 

* businesses to giants Ijke Realtec, Inc. With offices in Greenville, S,C- 
and Ft Lauderdale, Florida, Realtec is just part of a larger con- 

***"'<iglomerate* Certa^Meed* Inc. Through its parent, Realtec can control 
aro^cji^from all phases of its developments* from ground-breaking to 
road building, to manufacturing bathroom fixtures and installing roofs* 
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to financing the mortgage loans. As real estate development in the 
mountains continues, integrated, multi-million dollar corporations like 
Certain-teed are likely to increase their domination of the market. The 
results wotVt be the kind af .stimulation of local business wme county 
officials claim, but a nc^ flow of dollars frotri the community to the 
outsider's corporate headquarters 

Among the many corporate developers who are moving into the 
mountains are: 

General Development Corporation of Miami, Florida, one of the 
largest subdivides in America, now owns 19,200 acres "near Crossville, 
Tennessee. 

Nearby, Firestone Jire and Rubber recently purchased 15,3Q0 acres. 

Liberty Life Insurance Company of South Carolina is the new owner 
of 20,000 acres in Transylvania and Jackson Counties, N.C. 

Sea Pines Company* the developer of South Carolina's Hilton Head 
Island, has bought 7,000 acres for a development at Nantalahaia Lake in 
western North Carolina. 

First Communities Corporation* from Sarasota, Florida, is developing 
1,400 acres on Lake Lure. 

Gerald H. Gould and'Jim Walter (president of Jim Walter Corpora- 
tion and Jim Walter Homes, Inc.) from Tampa, Florida, bought 3,078 
acres bordering the Pisgah National Forest and have begun dividing the 
area into 5-acre homesites under + the project name Catawba Falls. 

Caroltna-Carribean Corporation has announced plans to develop 400 
acres on Rich Mountain in Watauga County. 

Once these companies begin invading the mountains with their vast 
sums of money, land prices, already inflated, begin to skyrocket. 
Speculation beeomes the name of the game, Lots are sold for their 
investment value, rathet^han for actual use for building a second 
home. Buyers are lured in by the spiralling land prices, speculating 
that they cait get in early and selt later when the prices peak, A 
Beech Mountain salesman doesn't mind admitting that 70 per cent of 
their business is with people who buy land for its investment value, 
At Seven *B£vSls, a few miles away/sales to speculators account for 90 
per cent of the development's business, And if the land seems to lack 
potentials, a smooth real estate agent— like one w$ met in -Jacksorv; 
County— may try using a sinister smile and this twisted line; "The land 
isn't ripe for development now, but that just makes it a better invest- 
ment for ttfb future." ' ^ 

As the cycle of speculation continues, prices are bid up, out of sight 
of any local people, even local realtors. Outside corporations hustle the 
outside investor who hopes to selt the land to another outsider at an 
even higher frrtee. In older second home centers like (jatlinburg, 
Tennessee*, and Highlands, North Carolina, 75 ppr cent of the land is 
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, * * 
now owned by people living outside (he immediate county, with the 
highest^number from Florida. Transykania County, N C with already 
one-third of its land controlled by the Federal Go\ernmervu has another 
eleven per cent owned by resort developers and speculators. Ie<i\jng 
barely more than" half the land in the hands of local people 

Thfe^ temptations to sell*a*e immense, and maqy mountaineers, 
especially younger ones, are selling their family land for a fat' profit. 
Those who want lo stay find it increasingly difficult because ^ de\elop- 
ers have v forced land \alues, and consequently property tuxes, through 
the roof. Bob Leak's father-in-law is typical. A retired state highway 
engineer on a pension, he now faces an annual property tax bill of 
$$,000 for the 200 acres he owns near the rapidly com mere lahzed area 
of Boone, KC. ''He wanted to hold onto it for his grandchildren,': 
says Bob, "but now he is having to sell off lots for, residential and com/ 
mercial development. He's real sad about it." So far he's sold 125 
acres; where he once grew his family's food, there nowAiinds a 
Southern Bell Telephone office building and twogasstations, J 

r ■ IV. 

Broadening the tax base was another of those rationales the officials 
gave for welcoming the developers. But the example of , the Boone 
farmer illustrates what is really happening. Instead of increased ta^es 
a from developers, speculators, or commercial businesses lightening the 
load for the local citizen, in fact, the reverse is the case. The new- 
comers* demand for governmental services of all types, from hospitals 
and schools, to roads and severs, ha* far outdistanced their contribution 
to the public treasury, the. long-time resident is forced to subsidize the 
very developers who would run him off his land, as a^report from the 
North Carolina Office of Planning makes plain: 

<i 

Admittedly, increase 'in land values/prices can also increase the 
revenue generated by local governments by increasing tax bases. 
Hdwever, it is not certain whether this increase would offset non- 
.land increases * n capital and operating costs. If the tax base does 
not increase rapidly enough then the local governments are forced 
to either in creased tax mileage or forego some* public services. 
Whether the r mileage is increased or the tax ba<£ increased, the 
effect on the taxpayer is likely to be the same— higher taxes. In 
♦this case, current residents of counties, and, to a lesser extent, 
municipalities, are partially subsidizing the costs of ihe resort de- 
velopment^ecause^ll taxes will increase to one degree or another 
for all taxpayefe + - 
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Road maintenance alone places a significant burden on the local ^ 
resident as traffic to anjJ from resorts increases; but the injustice of 
financing such maintenance continues to go uncorrected. In -the 
typical mountain *tate> the government allocates money for road 
maintenance according to the number of citizens and miles pf road 
in the county But second-home owners don't count as citizens, and the 
roads inside the private developments aren't included in the mileage 
totals, even though coun\ies invariably take responsibility for at least 

rpart of their upkeep. So cVmty funds are spread thinner To meet the 
repair demands, or the roatis*are left at a lower le\el of qttaUtyr4o 
some cases, resort dwellers e\en get belter treatment than the moun-^- 
taineers. *New residents holler the loudest," says the road s t uperinlen- , 
dent in Sevier County, Tennessee. u We have to go in there and provide 
. at least a minimum of service, even* if it's a little gravel"— ^Vnich, of 
course, would fje a luxury to many local citizens who have hollered 
for y^ars. 

In a number of areas, hospitals built andoperated from tax dollars 
are now insufficient to* care for the irifliA of seasonal tourists, or the 
resorts* permanent, generally older,' residents. Banner Elk hospital, 
with a capacity of 150 beds, can't cope with the combined needs of 
nearby Beech Mountain, Sugar Mortmain, and Grandfather Golf^nd 
.Country Club. Gatlinburg already sends patients to Knoxville during 
its peak tourist months. And a town near the Crossville, Tennessee, 
resort of Fairfield Glade plans totiuild a second'tax-sjjppQrted hospital „ 
since the one it just completed didn't anticipate the increased demand 
from the resort. 

Perhaps least easy to correct are the problems these new developments 
cause for the public's water and sewage systems. High-density, 
^planned" communities can literally overload a town's sanitation sys- 
tem and water supply. A recent study from the University of Tennessee* 
for example, points out that Cumberland plateau, a"headwater region, 
may not be able to provide water to the present population, let alone to^ 
mill ion -dollar resorts like Fairfield G^ade. Private septic tanks worrV 
solve the problem Of sewage in many areas, according to other studies, 
because poor drainage will lead to pollution of streams that others de- 
fend on for their water. In some cases, particularly^with small develop- 
ers operating a quick-profit scheme, sewage dumped directly into 
streams *The disruption of long-established water holes and streams is, 
far fronrthe developers mind as they peddle their properties, although 
most of t them capitalize on the environmental interest of their potential 
buyers. Thus Realtec, Inc., offers this guarantee; °In any residential- 
resort community development cre*ated by Realtec, we pledge that 
nature shall not surrender to man, but that man shall Enhance, preserve 
and protect nature, our inheritance, with all resources at our com- 
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mand " Platitudes aside, Transylvania County had to enact a soil con- 
troj ordinance last year to prevent further destruction of streams and 
rnountainsides by Realtec^s Connestee Falls development. The situation 
and erosion caused by construction of the golf course and five lakes on 
the property had extensively damaged county streams and thetproperty 
downstream. The theme is repeated throughout the mountains- **Most 
of the pollution in our area is caused by developers, by the sedimen^- 
tion from their projects/* concurs a county soil conservationist in 
Macon County* N,G,And in Rabun County, Georgia* the giant 
Screamer Mountain development has caused individuals* weljs to dry 
up because the resort diverted the water flow from the mountain- Even % 
higher tajes from the developers will not restore the water table or 
woodlands which local people depended upon for survival- Artificial 
, support systems will become a necessity for the oldtimer as well as the * 
second-home owner, and the. tax burden of supplying them will drag 
both groups down together- , 

Few regulations exist to protect the area's residents from the destruc- 
tion of their water sources, their mountains, their roads, or their liveli- 
hoqds BiJt by the same token, few laws protect the new owner of one 
of the quarter-acre pjpts that are hawked away with glowing promises 
of recreational delights and scenic charm* It is not unusual for a proj- 
ect developer to go bankrupt or skip town. As Jerome Dobson of the 
University of Tennessee explains, these ventures are designed to start 
getting high rate of returrrafter the initial stage of development is over 
and the monthly payments start coming in. The quality of the homes, 
sewagr system or w^ter supply may not becpme apparent untit the 
developer is long gone — with the newcomer joining the older resident 
as a victim of another corporate rip-off. 

The pattern of corporations selling shoddy homes, with a built-in 
obsolescence bomb, is not new in the mountains. Coal corporations 
long ago pioneered in selling the company houses to the njiners minutes 
before the corporate executives split town- As a matter of fact, the last 
company town of appreciable size in Appalachian Wheelwright, Ky-, 
owned by the Island Creek Coal Co,, was sold in 1966, So what is 
occurring now with second home developments has -happened before. 
The only difference istrjat this time there will not be any shacks for the 
mountain folks, "Florida Yankees" will be'livirrg'in them. Minus the 
coal, the company town has now come to all of Appalachia- 
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17 COME FROST 

RICHARD JACKSON . - 

Richard Jackson grew up near a tourist camp in Render sonville* North 
Carolina. He currently is a librarian at Lees-McRae College in Banner 
Elk, North Carolina. * 

A friend of my uncle had gone into the county seat for more apple 
tree fpray, having run out about tialf-way through the orchard! He had 
to wait, so he walked uptown in his smelly, yellow spray*splattered 
overalls and sat down on one of the long, green benches which lined the 
sidewalks of the summer resort town. Two matron-type latjies from 
Florida occupied the other end of the bench. After he had been there a 
few minutes, one of the ladies sniffed critically and remarked that 
mountain towns certainly had some dirty; undesirable people in them. 
The orchard man turned, looked at them carefully,, and agreed with' 
the lady's observation. He added, "One nice thing about it, tho— <ome 
frost and they all go back-home,'* 

Mountain Review, September J974 + Used by permission, < 



18 THE MEDIA VS, APPALACfUA: 
A CASE STUDY ; . . 

CURTIS SELTZER - 

The American news media has failed to recogfiize the injustice of the 
historical Appalachian stereotype white bendmg-over*back\vards to 
purge itself ofaifoilar prejudices. The author, a West Virginia free-lance 
writer, do&4me)it$ this^charge. 



, White Anglo-Saxon Protestants are often thought/o be in control of 
their affairs in ways denied various minority groups. Not so, however, 
with millions of ordinary people in Appatachia and the South who are 
routinely thought of as hillbillies, creekerj, red-necks, grits, and trash 
Where people are in society's pecking order is reflected in the off* 
hand images used in the national media, Reportorial images are* con- 
cocted from the ruts of historical commonplaces and the ditches cf^the 
prevailing chic. Neither takes kindly to mountain people. 

Mountain Review, May 1976, Used by permission. 
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The reportilfeof the 1974 textbook dispute ip Kanawha County, West 
Virginia, suggests the grip and the acceptability of the belittling hillbilly 
stereotype. , * 

The book controversy itself is not simply put: At issue were political 
control of the public schools and the.values publit education ought to 
promote.- . , 

A majority of people in this country had become aware that the 
newly adopted English bpoks did not jibe with their ethical an4 religious 
beliefs. They had evidence to believe that— by their standards — all of 
the books contained some selections that were "vulgar, profane, 
violent, critical of parents, depressing, seditious, revolutionary, anti- 
Christian and immoral," in <the words- of conservative school board 
member Alice Moore. 

The misalignment of values was so severe that children were kept 
at home or enrolled in private schools, coal mines. were stftit down, and 
protesters were arrested and fined. There were incidents of violence 
and intimidation from both sides. 

The grass-roots strength <jf the protest .derived from average working 
people who wanted their children to have better ideational ^oppor- 
tunities than they had, Middle and upper class conservatives isnt Quiet 
support to the mqpement, jLocal fundamentalist Preachers -and out-of- 
state right-wing circuit riders shaped protest ^yiftgy* ' * /? 

A reporter's job is to describe a situation of this kind witb fairptfss, 
'accuracy, and, when time and talent permit, truth, These simple^uide- 
lines disappear, howdver, when the national media covers an Appala- 
chian story. Here are some examples: * * ■ J 

One morning I listened to Ed Rabel of CBS radjp describe the " 
protesters as "an isolated sub-culture of hill people,** a lazy and_ malici- 
ous characterization, which is not even accurate Jet alone fair or 
truthful. * ■ ; . 

A Knight reporter, Wendell Rawls, Jr., guo'ted the R6v. Marvin 
Horan, a protest leader, as saying. *TJiere> perfa'nity and there's 
ptonogerphy and alt kinds of trash in mem books/* l^lr. Haran is a truck 
driver who misplaces his "-dcriV and his^hems/* but I have heard 
him pronounce correctly the words "profanityV ^and- "portography" 
both before and after the date of Rawftf* story. In ^Ur,case. mispronun- 
ciation was in the ear of the "be-hearer." r j*> t * 

Ross K. Baker, a Rutgers political scientist* and Ba/t^Barnes he 
their Washington Post feature {Nov."17, 19743 this xt$y: t Jj 

It is ea$y to sneer at them, those women ih hfcirgpHers and k&n 
jn bib overalls, who go to school board meltings to dtno\mSfa% 
atheism and immorality in the classroomi of Kanawh^^Countl 
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* They have old winger wastfers on the front porch and drive 
battered pickup trucks. They have never heard of John Dewey or 
Jean Piagct. They are troubled and confused b> the 'new morality/ 
the *n$w secularism, 1 the impact on their lives of all that is 'relevant* 
and Innovative,' and Ihey hurl back words like 'blasphemous/ dnd 
'obscene/ and 'unpatriotic/ 

But those who sneer or laugh do themselvesno credit: (hey only 
show their own varieties of provincialism and narrow-mindedness, 
traits which have never been Confined t to the more rural areas of 
the country 

Their lead suggests only that it is uncouth to sneer or laugh at such a 
spectacle. That the spectacle itself is a flawed and distorted journalistic 
contrivance is n,ot questioned. , ^ 

I covered this story since its beginning and I never saw a woman in 
hair rollers or a man in bib overalls, I expect there are more bibbies on 
Park or Connecticut Avenues than in all of Kanawha County, fht 
reader is also led to suppose that he may be slightly weird if he is 
troubled by the "new morality/' the "new secularism />tnd that which 

"relevant" and "innovative.*' I confess I am troubled by these terms, 
especially when tbey are protected by anonymous quotation marks. I 
have seen them uSed to justify a witch's^brew of crazy, destructive* and 
totalitarian, behavior. 

Ben A'. Franktorof The Tithes (Oct. 14, 1974) was no better. The 
protest of "aroused Fundamentalist parents" takes place "in the heart 
of the Appalachian coal fields, where the airwaves we full of emotive 
radio preachers* 1 fire and brimstone and roadside signs carry th£ bullet 
pocks of beery Saturday night ►automobile snipers . . /* Franklin dodged 
the. beery snipeVfire long enough to quote four pro-bookers (three 
ministers and a newspaper editor) and one opponent, a bank executive 
who was "one of the few protesters able to articulate . . . objections/* 

The New Yorker's Calvin Trillin asserted (Sept, 30, 1974) after a 
quick look that the protest had "no intellectual pretensions Its leaders 
claimed not that they were more expert than the teachers wlB chose the 
books but that the experts wferc not to be trustai." If such skepticism 
is not empirically justified by recent history one can on^y wonder what 
is He continues, " . . there js an assumption that any dispute involving 
mountain people— particularly mountain people who are miners — will 
end in violence/ 1 Who made this assumption besides Trillin himself? 
Would he tare to offer ug^some of his other assumptions about other 
groups, say duiftb Poles, lazy blacks, and contented women. The fact is 
that tbe dispute ended at a public school board meeting with a four to 
one vote to reinstate nearly all of the books. j 
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Obviously, no other minority is subject to such ridicule in the 
national media. Because there is no organized mountaineer eon : 
slituency in Manhattan and because so few newspeople have ever lived 
here, they^get away with typing the protesting parents as raggedy, half- 
\ literate, bomb-slinging religious nuts. If mountain people had the 
equivalent of the NAACP or the-Anti, Defamation League to police 
the media, such misconceptions might be stuffed down into those 
recessed pockets of our social minds that we deny exist, 

It is instructive to contrast the treatment of fundamentalist Prot- 
estants with that accorded Jews at about the same time afid in equally 
emotional' situations. The point of th^pbmp'arison is not io buttress the 
Jewish conspiracy theory outlined byjGeneral George S. Brown, but 
rather to suggest the penalties of ima£e imposed by unsophisticated, 
un -sensitized reporters and editors. , 

In early Octobec^ifil^, several thousand young Israelis broke through 
police barricades in an attempt to establish outpoMs in off-limits areas on 
the West Sank of the Jordan River. Their purpose was to prevent any 
ej^nsctsi&ii <tf territory captured in the Yom Kippur wan Terrence 
ith's repb^t in The Times (Oct. 9, 1934) said many were members or 
'\^upport^s of the right-wing National Religious Party and "contend that 
Israel fa&s a feftgious right -to annex the whole of the Biblical land of 
* ^ael" Although the invasion was "meticulously coordinated and or- 
Sd along' paramilitary lines" and involved a "free-for-all" pitting 
'300 religious youths" against soldiers, there was no mention of "Bible- 
thumpin* Jews," 'jbawl-and-stomp rabbis," or "the assumption that any 
disputV|jp vol ving (Semitic people— particularly Semitic people who are 
Jews— will end irtJ violence/* In fact the words "rebellions, " "violent/* 
^fanatic/' or "qpJilant," were not use^d at all The demonstrators were 
simply described as "determined" and "religious/' 

The Jewish Defense League vowed publicly on November 12, 1974,, to 
assassinate Yasser Arafat, the leader of the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization, during his visit to the U.N. The threat was made by 
Russell Kelner who spoke to reporters with a .38 cai. revolver in front 
of him. The only adjective used to describe the JDL and its members in 
William Claiborne's Washington Post story (Nov. 12, 1974) was "mili-, 
m tant,"; certainly a mild— and in the context of the story— an impre- 
/ cist and superfluous characterization. If either the PLO or coal miners 
% in Kanawha County had tried a stunt like that^ the reports would have^ 
been chock-full of adjectives such as "terrorist/* "reckless/' "extrem- 
ist," "gun^toting/'and "violence-prone." CBS* Ed Rabel could not^tyle 
the JDL as an "isolated sub-culture of urban Semites'4 and expect to 
keep his job. _ 

Obvibusly it is impossible to measure the impact of such erroneous 
media images either on mountain people or on non- Appalachians wh<£ 
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are co-victims. Perhaps no one cares. Or perhaps there are no forutns 
of redress available if one does. J 

But aparl from the social damage invilied in continuing this pattern 
of reporting ne^s. there arc^thc professional standards of reporters that 
require its termination. The news picture^ the. illiterate, gun-happy, 
snake-handling. Appalachian mutant of the Ang^f and the Saxons tacks 
fairness, accuracy and fFuth There is no justification for a^douJble 
standard. 
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J 9 AWAKENING IN APPALACHIA 



JOSEPH P. BLANK 

Stereotyping assumes many forms in the news media. One of these 
forms is a benign condescending attitude taken by many outside the 
region towards what tkzy understand tv be the problems of Appalachia. 
The following example first appeared in the Sunday supplement of THE 
DENVER POST ond was subsequently reprinted by the READER'S 
DIGEST. This kind of reporting about Appalachia seems to be typical 
when stories are written for national consumption. It is followed by a re- 
joi&er written by a Johnson County teacher and East Tennessee qative. 

A sign that points the way to better times for .poverty-stricken 
southern Appalachia stands ^inconspicuously off the road in the tiny 
hamlet of Laurel Bloomery, Tenn. It reads "Iron Mountain Stoneware." 
Beyond it* huddled against Iron Mountain itself, is a long, lefw, green 
building in which fine ceramic tableware is produced for distribution in 
46 states. 

"A lot of people thought that the idea of suc^ a plant ^as a pipe 
dream," says Mayor Blake Atwood of nearby Damascus, Va. "They 
figured it could never happen. But it did happen, and Tf made a good 
number of people realize that a community can change if you work 
for it-" * 

The change is beginning to show all through this 300-squ are-mile area 
that straddles the border between Virginia and^Tennessee. In Damas- 
cus, a town of 1500, a new super-market has opened- The streets have" 
been cleaned of litter and arejiewly lighted. When the town needed a 
clinic tff attract a doctor, more than 400 people chipped in $42,000 to 
build it. 

Reprinted with permission from the March 1968 Reader's Digest. © 1968 by 
The Reader's Digest Association, Inc. Condensed from Contemporary, TJie Denver 
Post. 
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Eight miles across the border, bright, welLbuilt homes are cropping 
up on the outskirts of Mountain City. A large automobile agency has 
opened Twenty-five local residents invested 5125,000 in a first*class. 
20-unit motel. Between the two towns, a shoe plant has opened, em- 
ploying more than 300 and women. The touchsttJne.fop all this 
has beep Iron Mountain Stoneware * 

In cNvay> IMS wWa pipe dreams The dreamers were dark-hatred, 
intense Nancy Patterson, a professional ceramist, and Albert K. Mock, 
If * a driving architect-businessman^ now 39 years old. After spending 
more than a decade wotkuig as a designer. for leading potteries in Cali- 
fornia,' Denmark, Finland and Taiwan, Nancy wanted to set up her 
own business At a meeting^m -Boston arranged by a mutual friend, 
she told Al y M l'have the know-how to turn out high-quality stoneware 
at competitive prices. I want ta open a plant, but T nc&l a person like 
you who knows about^orgapizing a business/* 

For the'previous nine years, Akliad shuttled between Japan and 
Boston as architect-president of a Yokohama company that built raciflg 
sailbpptr^ow he yearned to go back to the Appalachian'Mountains* 
^where he had been taised* and where his family had lived for five t 
generations. (i I lik^tM mountains and the mountain people,'* he says. a 
"It was here that I wanted to establish my equity in life. T knew the area 
wouldn't support an architect, though. If I came back, IXi have to- 
create^ job or a bustfies!;.'* , ^ -£ 

Nancy's Idea seemed to light a path home. "Let's go down to A|> 
palachia,and look around,'' he urged. *Tve got a hunch that the land' 
of opportunity may be' where things are worst.'* 

They made their first trip in mid-1962. To Al, the beautiful moun- 
tains wore a mocking backdrop to the economic plight that gripped 
these communities/ The little towns of Damascus and Mountain City 
looked run-down and apathetic^ Empty stores and movie houses stared 
into the streets. Thc'shell of a big furniture factory, once the single 
industrial support for both tpwns, lay in decay, Th£ region's agricul- 
ture* had lost out tqjthe mechanized farms in the lowlands. The mines 
had petered ouUjThe land simply could not support the people. , ^ 

beneath thoraeak conditions, however, Al saw opportunity. After 
several visits he said to Nancy; ''Let's pitch our tents here. You've 
foun<J high-quality clay nearby. Plant sites are cheap. We have plenty 
of available labor." He paused. ''And God knows these folks need sopie* 
one to believe in them.'* 

Nancy didn't have to be persuaded. She had come to feel a kinship 
with the people and the land. '. , * > 

Thcfirst big problem was financing. Under the guidance of the John- 
son County Industrial Commission, an organization of local business* 
men formed to attract industry,' Al turned to what is now the Economic 
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Development Administration of the Department of Commerce, lis pri- 
mary function is to stimulate local initiative by providing seed money 
to distressed areas in the form of industrial loans. After careful investi- 
gatfon, the agency decided that the stoneware market was sound and 
that Nancy and Al had the creative and management ability to turn 
'their idea into a going business. *A loan of $107,000 was approved. The 
two banks in Damascus and Mountain City followed with loans totaling 
$36,000. • . * 

Al and members of the Industrial Commission then took,t£ the road 
to sell st6ck. *'We want as many local people aVpossible to own a 
piece/6f this business," the^ told prospective customers. "We don't 
want the profits made here toViraifl off to investors 500 miles away." 

The townspeople listened respectfully to Al's offer 'of stock at $10 
a share. When he left, however, they remained dubious, "How can he 
raise money around here?" they wondered, 4< Nobody ever heard Qf a 
ceramics plant in these mountains." 

Ofie man said^/tjfcll, we need people to try something to change 
fhe way we're going/ In^time, a lot of men reached that conclusion. 
Stock was bought by an accountant, a dentist, several farmers, a filling- 
station operator, a minister, store owners, and APs and Nancy's fam- 
ilies. -The woman who sold Al and Nancy the factory building site at 
the foot of Iron Mountain bought stock with part of her payment. So 
did the company that graded the site fyfufi^Qruction. In all, mpre 
than 125 people put $130,000 into IMS stock. / 

Late in 1964, word drifted across the mounta!qs_that a new plant was 
going to be opened in Laurel Bloomery. Men and women, 409 in all, 
ambled^flown from the hollows to ask if^ they could put their names 
down for a job. They brought with them an air of defeat. "You haven't 
got a job for me, have you?" they would ask. Some averted their eyes, 
as though afraid they'd be thrown out if Al and Nancy noticed them 
clearly. , > 

News of the company's creation also reached the Council of the 
Southern Mountains, a Berea, Ky., organization which has spent more 
thafc 50 years trying to improve conditions in the mountains. In-d 
meeting with Al andW^ancy, the Councils job-training specialist said, 
"We know there are/o ceramics workers around here, so you'll have 
to train your own people. We d like to help you, and we hope you'll go 
along with an idea of ours. In stead of teaching the young, energetic, 
easjfy trainable adults, would ^Krlake on the' .older people? The un- 
, employed. The unskilled. Those who have suffered the worst from 
* thp depression here. Not only will it help these people, bjjt it will prove 
that one of our great resources is a supply of dependable workers," * 
*\ Al and Nancy said yes. * 
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Assisted by two Council interviewers, the' IMS management elim- 
r \ inated nearly every applicant wbo held £ job of lived in a family where 
any member held a job, TJ^ey ignored age, education and job ex- 
perience. Their primary criteria were: Who most needs the job? Who 
Seems most capable? * - • - , 

Of the 409 original applicants, 85 were selected fo take a simple apti- 
tude test. Seventy scored low. Nonetheless, 45 were finally adfnitted 
to it^ training program, Most tyere over 35. They averaged fouf de- 
pendents each. Some had been orl welfare. One .man had not worked 
/ * more than four months a year during the previous decade. Another 
, * said, "I've been doing just odd jobs all my life," The^women were wid- 
ows with children, wives with sick husbands, 
• x Only two local stockholders objected to tile choice of trainees, 
"You've got a man up there that everybody knows is iinreliablei** one 
of them said to Al, "Hell make mistakes and ruin you," 
^ 44 I know about him;" Al answered, **He stays, I think we>e going- to 
do htm some good, and he's going to do us some good," 

The training program was supported by the<U,S.. Department ? of 
Labor, During the 40-hour*a-week, 10-we£k course, the trainees re- 
ceived the equivalent of unemployment compensation, S28-S36 a week, 
plus a, travel allowance, Gn the eve of the course, Al told the class^Not 
all of you will be hired at the en^ of training'. Well start production with 
a payroll of only 15, then build up as fast as we 'can," None of the 
trainees was dismayed. None dropped out. They didn't want to let go, 
of that preciou^necessity of life— hope^ 

At first, the trainees were apprehensive about their ability to learn, 
but gradually they grew absorbed^ the craft. They mixed clay, then 
warked, bent and shaped; it. They learned how to mafce handles;- to 
jigger bowls, plates and cups, and to $pply glazes. They shaped animals, 
'glazed apd"Wed them, and were delighted with the results that came 
,out of the kiln, . * 

* At the end of the program, in June 1965, the frroud trainees received 
Department of L^bor certificates before an audience of 700, During the 
ceremony, which also.celebrated the opening of the plant, Al had trou- 
ble keeping his eyes dry, "If it all stopped right here, it would be 
. worth it," he said to a friend, "These people have shown that they can 
become assets to any business/' * * 

One year later, Iron Mountain Stoneware was turning a profit. To- 
day, across the country, more than 600 retail stores — stores such as 
Marshall Field in Chicago, Georg Jensen in New York, Rich's in At- 
lanta—are selling $400,000, worth of the company's stoneware a year. 
Moreover, IMS has made it unnecessary to pay out thousands of dollars 
a. year jn welfare and unemployment compensation that its employes 
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had formerly been receivings And more than $100,000 a year in new 
wages is being spent localty. - .* 

But the most significant accomplishment is seen in the^people them- 
selves. The man who had been condemned as "unreliable * is a skilled, 
responsible worker. Many of the 30 employes have-painted* expanded 
or improved their homes. They dress better. They're trading their old- 
cars for more recent models. Their children are no longer kept out of 
school for want of decent clothing and lunch money. 

"I just feel good now/ 1 satd a highlander who had never been out of 
the mountains. "It does terrible things to you to be out of work for 
a long time. A man with a family can't feel like a man if he ain't got 
a job." 

Iron Mountain Stoneware is not the total answer* of. course, to the 
problems of Appafachia. But it is certainly an importaitt step toward 
jan answer. "We need to revejse the brain drain," says Loyal Jones, ex- 
ecutive director of the Council of .the Southern Mountains. "For many 
years our better-educated people have left t£is area. VVe need^them 
to^ come back. If that stoneware plant coutd take hold in Laurel 
Bloomery, using native resources and people* then other businesses can 
take root in hundreds of communities across these mountains/* 

aTocal response 

SUSAN B. MIELKE* , _ ' ' 

There are "pluses" a s far as Iron Mountain Stoneware's relationship 
to the surrountffng community is concerned, The aspects advanced by 
Blank which I recognize and support are: 

1— Employment of the unemployable* 

2 — Local ownership of th^^^&rqmic industry* p ) 

3 — Utilization of native resources, and 

4 — Stimulation of loc^l initiative. 

However, &s a resident of the southern highlands* and one who 
teaches elementary school in Johnson County, 1 take serious offense at 
Blank's description of the southern Appalachian mountain dweller. I 
find the tone of the article to be patronizing and condescending He has 
stereotyped the southern mountaineer as docile, unmotivated* simple, 
and sdf -defeatist in his attitude. In this evaluation I find little respect 
for or understanding of a people with a rich heritage— a people? fiercely 
proud, resourceful, an d independent. , ,* 

IC is a gross exaggeration to attribute the degree of positive change 
in the community to Iron Mountain Stoneware. The evidence necessary 
to conclude that the industry was **lhe touch stone for all of this* (pro- 
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' gressO** just is not there. Generalising in his, concluding statements 
Blank makes the almost amusing concession that Iron Mounjam Stone- 
ware "is nol the total answer lo the problems ofrAppalaehja T ,T Did any- 
♦ one; for a moment, tljink it was? ' J * 

Make no mjstake* I am delighted tfiat Iron* Mountain Stoneware 
came to our region I bave been to the industry's showroom a number 
of tiiries to browse and buy^My family and dinner guests are fre- 
quently served on my own treasured stoneware set What I deplore is 
an article, nationally distributed and read>. which fosters regional 'bias 

* and perpetuates* incorrect stereotypes. The southern high lander is^un- 
fortunately portrayed as one who ambles down out of the hollow to get 
some of the goodjes whicK by the good graces of outsiders ar^ now avail- " ♦ 
able^tohim. 
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GARY CARDEN , 

Gary Garden is a resident of Sylva* North Carolina and a former Eng- 
lish teacher He attacks the outsider n-ho is so caught up in A ppalachtan 
culture and its foikxtness that the true meaning of tfye mountaineer and 
his lifefc'lost in the shuffle. ^ 

When I started teaching in a little church -supported college back in 
1961, I found myself face lo face with my first pseudo-hick He came 
'thundering into the faculty lounge wi^h a full beards S50 folksy shirt 
and a fretles^ guitar H< was from Boston, attended New York City 
College* and was "immersed" in Appalachia. He taped jack-tales and 
rapsodized about the awesome nobility of the mountaineer. He had 
been absorbed, He-had been "accepted/* 

Now* somewhere in those lyfical passages about "mother wit" and 
"spart^ff endurance," I finally* realized that this fellow was instructing 
me about my own culture. Now, it is not that 1 am simplf-minded. The 
plain truth was* r didn't recognize the life that he described. He kept 
talking about the mountaineer's stauiina or his "stoic fortitude/ 7 He 
never mentioned ignorance, stupidity or poverty. Seemed that, he never 
encountered them, or if he did, he called them something -else, like 
rustic color, peratsterref and endurance. 

Where was Aunt Dony who forbade mixed swimming in t he creek 
because "them little male sperms kin swim, *n I don't want no pregnant 



The Picw, January, 1976: Used by permission df 1 he author. 
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granddaughters/ 1 She also averted her head if she passed a drive-jn 
movie'at night, because one look ^as sure damnation. He never seemed 
to encounter the red-eye or the "itch** rotten jcabbage, rickets or my 
"Uncle Ardell who had 12 kids, never worked a day in his. life, and drank * 
vanilla extract and shoe polish. 

It was about this time that I began to^restiZr^xatTTy^hat had bjeen* 
bothering me^for years— that there wyfi^something basically hypocrit- 
ical and' misleading about much of the literature developed by oral his- 
tory professors, regional writers, folk culture enthusiasts. In their 
eagerness to immortalize Appalaqhia, rhey remJTrcQ^rtTSgrit and worm- 
wood and produced a thin, watery concoction that I find unsavory. 

One character in my area has published three successful books, most r 
of them, examples of selective nostalgia. He remembers smelling hot 
^ftterpd buscuits and johnnv-cakes. His grandfather "walked tall and 
cast a long shadowf* (his favorite phrase), and his grandmother's eyes 
were always shining with humor and compassion. Not orje bitter 
memory; not one venal relative. * ' 

My own grandfather was a remarkable man, but I have no inten- 
tion of putting him up for sainthood, I remember holding on to his H 
overalls while he walked the streets on Saturday^ "swappin* watches 
and pecketknives" with his friends. I remember a thousand kindnesses, 
, butj also remember him as a^stubbdrn, unforgiving man with a con- 
tempt for education, and a conviction that all women were devious, 
simple-minded, or both. He distrusted lawyers and "ministers, loved t 
crooked politics and was vain enough to secretly use "Sun j Ray" haiT 
dye. He bought patent medicifie, dime-store glasses and chewed to- 
bacco When His health bailed and he realizedthat he was dying, he was 
terrified. * 

I carCt relate him tp those "lean mountain men** of Appalachian fic- 
tion wh6 have "hawk eyes, firm jaws and gnarled hands," H« gave me 
an awful Tot of good advice, but none pf it^struck me as b^ing "pithy" 
or purigept with earthy wisdom. He said, "Shet up, set down, look a 

* man in the eye when you talk to him, and stay out of the pool room," 
Not exactly eartlf shaking instructions, / 

Yet, he is a hsU of a lot more believable than those people that I 
keep reading about. 
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21 NOW A MAN NEEDS AN EDUCATION 

BERTO^ H: KAPLAN , % 

There is a persisting question among Appalachian mountain people as 
to the value of a formal education Mou adults have 4t made it" with- 
out a great deal of schooling and do not provide the parental push some- 
times necessary to keep their children from dropping out. Dr< Kaplan 
used a conceptual approach in studying the community of Blue Ridge 
and arrived, at an ethnographic description of the community's values 
and altitudes. This selection examines the views taken by these people 
t'owards formal education. The author currently teaches in the Depart- 
ment bf Epidemology in the School of Public Health of the University 
of North Carolina 




ith an expanding technology and division of labor which required , 
higher skill levels, formal schooling befcame increasingly imperative, 
Indeed, the need for formal education is a dominant value in urbaniz- 
ing societies 1 In general terms, the recognition of ihis problem i$ ex- 
pressed in Blue Ridge" as "hj£>w a man needs an education/' Although 
there is considerable consensus on the general problem, the different 
social classes have differing definitions of their specific educational 
problems and different solutions have emerged in the process of change. 

* 

fh* Crisis Problem:* "Now a man needs an education." 

Because understanding the backgrounds this problem isimportant, 
we wity define more precisely wrrat threats are posed as culturally de-< 
fined problems. It is also* important to consider hotf the present educa- 
tional probtems arose out of the processes of change, especially urban 
influences, which have occurred in the community since World War I, 
and particularly since' world War II. , 

The meaning of the problem, in general terms, can Bfe viewed through 
the perspective of local community people. The following quotations 
are from several informants who know the problem in terms of their 
experiences and who reveal much of the cultural definition of the issue 
as well: t * 

Reprinted from Btttf Ridge "An Appalachian Cdmmunlty in Transition by Bert on 
Kaplan Published by the* Appalachian Center, West Virginia University, by per- 
mission of the author?© 1971. 

t 

I Rabert Redfield, "The Folk Society/' American Journal of Sociology 52 (Jan* 
uary 1947). pp. 297-306; Godfrey and Monica Wilson, The Analysis of Social 
Change (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 195$). p. 15; Joseph KahL 
The American Class Structure (New York: Rinehart and Co,, 4£53), p. 293, 
We report modal patterns. 
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I want to finish school. If you don't, you end up a hang-out, a 
drifter. You "can't do anything without an education today. Look 
at my father; he can't get a better job since he had only one year 
ur'two of schooling. . , . (This is a fifteen-year-old boy from the 
"sorry" group— ft rare exception— wjio learned much of this in 
school from his teachers.) 

- * * * * * 

People recognize now that education is a' big thing, They may 
not all try to get more or encourage their children, but they- will 
tell you that it's important, Bac^ when I was young, (he is 72), 
we didn't caffe much. The school was only op6h three months out 
of the year. Many couldn't get to school if 4hey had wanted. Be- 
sides, it didn't make a big difference. We thought Jhat if we could 
read ami write, that was an education. What else was it for in 
those ( days? Now it is all different. Now* you need it to do -al- 
most anything- , j 

****** 

Education has betfome a big thing here. Look at the new school 
they just built. You cannot get a good job anymore without a high 
school diploma. Those mills want a man with an education. Those 
without it are left behind. (The informant is a'man in his late 
twenties. He is from the "get by" class,) 

***** * 

These comments offer an introduction to how securing an education 
in an urbanizing community has become defined as a major role and 
Rvalue problem. The requirement of a good education is now seen as a 
necessity. The threatjjbf not having an adequate education is also re-' 
^fleeted in the awareness that a lack of education means restricted par* 
tjcipation in the employment opportunities that have emerged with 
the great expansion jn factory work since World War II, The potential 
or real threat of a lack of schooling is recognized in all daises, though 
defined v and dealt wjth differently, within the class structure. 

An understanding of the problem of "now a man needs an educa- 
tion" will be furthered by examining how the issue aros£ out of the 
past patterns of education and the subsequent changes, in the com- 
munity. If we look at the period just after the turn of the century ? 
v we find differing value-attitudes about educational goals. The "better" 
/ class families seemed to encourage' "schooling"; the "get bys" were 
largely indifferent; and this "sorry" class was quite apathetic. As a 
>gj#j$f vaTae, however, education was not too important! 

People didn't care much about education. We didn't have the 
schools, and w e didn't feel it was that important, A man could 
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get ataad*^ithout jt + if aUTan could farm, use an axe and plow, 
he could make it. The only book learning that was* considered 
important was knowing the Bible. (This informant was a 78- 
year-old-man in riie "better?' group, who knew the past in quite 
exper t t fa.shion.) 

In the subsistence agriculture of the time, formal schooling'Seemed 
none too pressing, schoofe were few in number, and many lived be- 
yond reach of a school. In winter, it was often impossible* to travel 
to school. + * 

Only a few log cabin schools served those in walking distance. I 
' lived as a boy over the Ridge, We couldn't get out to go to school** 
vlth mud for roads and the deep snows. I learned to read and 
write a little, but it didn't seem so important then. Things are sure 
different now. (This man'was 75 at the time of the interview.) 

The problem of "now a man needs &n education** is further defined 
in terms of the changes that have occurred in the educational system 
over the last forty to fifty years. Very few went to high school before 
the early 1930V Schools in Mountainville, some fifteen miles away, 
were not accessible: school buses did not operate at that time, so the 
first opportunity "for a free high school did not come along until one 
"was built in a nearby town in 1930. In 1934 only three students from 
the entire township graduated from high school though informants 
said the number gradually expanded during the 1930 s and' 1940s. The 
only woman in this fira^'group of three who finished high school told 
this story: ♦ ^^^^ 

were the^^^^^ip this township to go to that school. You 
know* a fe^|^pl^i|5hed*high school in the boarding schools 
in (B) l<Stf£$octf fhey had the t money to afford it. It was really 
something in tffroe'days to have finished school. We w^re kidded 
aljout it. Families graduallybegan to'encourage their children to 
finish school They realized it was important. . K > 

N Many of the returning veterans of World War II apparently en- 
couraged the value of education, returning from the waj realizing the 
importance of education in the modern world and that participation in- 
the modern occupational world required it. At about the same time, 
the arrival of several mills in the area emphasized the fact that those 
with an education had better chances of obtaining the better paying 
and more stable jobs. Ako> by the early 1950 s the new roads to remote 
areas of the township made it possible for practically all of the .children 
to ge*t to school in the winter In 1951 a consolidated elementary school 
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was built and for ihe first time look children from the entire township. 
A Parent Teachers Association was formed (largely through leader- 
ship from the "Intentional Community") to encourage the growth 
and utilization of the school. Throughout the social structure, parents 
ware increasingly urged to keep their children* in school This en- 
couragement came largely from ihe teachers and from the Parent 
Teachers Association, 

In terms of the foregoing, the problem of education in Blue Ridge 
seems more understandable. The \alue placed on, finishing high school 
increased the opportunities to go to school and finish high school, and 
the opportunities to go to school and finish high school expanded. 
Also, the realization developed that participation in an urban economy 
demanded more education, Indeed* it was during the 1950's that the 
first few local bo>s and girls went off to nearby colleges, Good jobs 
became ipcreasingly defined as requiring a good education, even col- 
lege. Consequently it is not surprising to hear the local perception of 
the educational problem as "now a man needs an education/* A local 
young, man. who finished one year of college, put it this way: 

More folks.-around here came to realize that going to school was 
important. Talk to the most uneducated. They will tell fou that 
going to school is important, They know how much it means to.bfe 
without it today. The attitude has changed for many. Finish- 
ing high Vty)o1 is now a sign of respectability. Who can get any- 
wh<jVjojJay without ^at least a high school education? Around 
here tfie man without an education will be more and more 
drifter 

The Steps of Structural Differentiation — Steps 1-7. 

Step L System Defined Dissatisfaction, The defined threats .to edu- 
cational goals vary within the class structure of Blue Ridge. In the 
''better" class, the problem is usually defined as "We got as much 
education as we could, and our children will get more/* The implica- 
tions of this statement are several. First, this group is the most 
educated in the community, with most of its men having at least some 
high school Second, the parents ordinarily encourage their children 
to further their education, In effect, there is no evidence of serious 
educational role dissatisfactions among the working age group: * 

We got the best schooling we could. We make sure our children 
finish. Even the men who have not finished high school can get 
work, They are the best educated men around here, and they work 
hard 
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- .Even though role dissatisfaction seems absent among the "better** 
class adults over the problems of an education, the same is nql true 
of the children in this group who have finished high schocrf or who 
have gone on to college. Their problem is expressed in at least two 
ways First* there is the dissatisfaction expressed oyer "what am I go- 
ing to be?" For the boys in particular, there is the stated problem of 
career choice: What to become?— especially in those .cases where the 
prospect of becoming a mill worker or store clerk is not an acceptable 
occupational goal. They want a better career, but do not seem able 
to assess clear goats or alternatives. In contrast, their fathers, Tcnew 
their choices of careers were few. Today, however, the high school/ 
graduate evidences a good deal of dissatisfaction over the prospects 
of a career: - - - - - 

I have finished high school. I don't want to do just anything.' I 
want to be able to advance and learn. I don't want to be a miU 
worker. I want something better But I just don't know wh# to 
become, In school, I learned of many different kinds of careers., 
Tftey had CareefTJay last year. I can't decide what I want to fol- * 
low. It is very hard^ I don't want to t?e stuck here either. J| 

A second type Of role crisis among this group was the related ques^ 
tion of "What can T do around here?** For the high school graduate, 
the choice of jobs were seen as limited. Some seemed to feel that they 
had more* education than many jobs required. Others felt that their * 
occupational choices were too narrow in the local area. As a result, 
we find a-ptcture of expanded occupational horizons which do not seem 
realizable in thfc present market, As one young man put. it: 

I guess I*H Have to leave here. There just isn't enopgh to do. My 
choices are really few. I can* maybe get a job in the mill. School 
teaching requires *a college education. There are too many stores ' * 
already. I'd like to stay, but what will I end up doing? That is what i 
worries a lojc of young men around here \ 

Among **gil by*' men already in the labor market, the problem of. 
education is generally phrased as: "We don't have enough education; * 
what else can we do?" As a rule, these men do not have a high school ; 
education At best, they finished elementary schooLso they are usually 
blocked from the newer jobs in the thread mills, or from any of the 
more skilled jobs. They seem to realize that Jtheir educational lack 
limits their occupational choice, though many wilt still tell others that 
securing a good education is important. As an informant in this group 
phrased it: - • ' . 
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I know they won 1 ! take me over ai ihe mills, if I wanled a change. 
Mica mining has been my job for some lime. I guess 1*11 have to 
slick wilh it. . . . 

As already discussed, among high school age children in this group, 
Ihe "what to do?" problem exists as a point of dissatisfaction. The 
other crisis is the problem of "should I finish high school? 1 * As a rule, 
they are encouraged to finish by their teachers, but do not usually 
have this kind Of support from parents, which results in a conflict, 
situation for these teenagers. : m 

I know that if I don't finish, it will be harder to get a decent job. 
My parents don't see the benefits. They say, We got along without 
' fcn education. Ycyi*can tog. .fc. . 

Injfthe "sorry" group, the problem of education, generally phrased 
as; "I don't have an education, I don't care." indicates several aspects 
of the; problem, First, they are the least educated group in the com- 
munity, having, as a mft^Iess than an elementary school education. 
Second, the families usually do not* care* Third, the observer comes to 
.realize over time that there is a further aspect to this — they see the 
lack of ar> education as a block (pany improvement in their standard of 
living or a tetter job. This is accepted as a fact of life. 

I^never had schooling. They say it's important. What good does it 
you? W e can get along. . « .- 

As for the children, there.was no evidence of any special dissatisfac- 
tion' In this group they usually dropout by the time they are fourteen, 
educational mobility is a rare exception, and they are not strongly en- 
couraged by their parents. Also, these children comp to school poorly 
dressed and poorly groomed, and so are often objects of teasing by 
their classmates. This was particularly true after the new elementary 
school was built in 1951. * 
- The value criteria behind these* role and value dissatisfactions must 
be seated. In the pre-urban period, there was little emphasis on the 
value of a formal education. But even then/the "beyer" group was 
the most committed to seeking an education. In subsequent years* 
especially with the urftan influences since World War II, the general 
importance bf education has^ increased. The "better** group became 
highly committed to securing an education, the "get by 1 * group is now 
moderately interested, the "sorry** group remains little interested. The 
different groups' value involvements in education correspond^ to their 
participation ii> the urbanizing economy, For example, the "better** 
grcfup is the most urbanized, and likewise the most interested in secur- 
ing educations commensurate with occupational goals, In a correspond- 
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ing way, educational rojfcs have varied by tfass. In ail the foregoing, we 
must emphasize the'coAtcxt of change, or urban influences, in which 
education becomes increasingly flrtportant, 

Step 2 Symptoms of Disturbance, Tfic symptoms related to the 
foregoing dKurbanefcs vary by class. Among the "better" group, there 
was no evidence of serious problems with education, with the^excep- 
tion of the many youngsters finishing high scfiool perplexed by "what 
to do?" or "what to become?" The resulting value conflict between 
generations k_svmr5tomatie of these problems. The parents, used to a 
more certrfm seppf occupational expectations, find these problems of 
their children rcniolpor riot understandable The young person in this 
situation, usually Reeling that bis parents cannot bo^of any assistance 
in resolvin g hjs ^dilemma; seems to conclude that this is a problem the 
parente"tt5 not understand > Indeeo*} it is a problem relatively new to 

I feel as though I don't know what to do. It is very unpleasant to 
' feel this way. I want to get help, but my .parents don't under- 
stand what is troubling me about this. , , , - 

e symptom" most expressed in the "get by" adults. is largely one 
a sense of unrealistic values— the indication that not having at least 
a high school education makes ri6~carecr difference. Among the high 
school children i in this group, sofie value and role conflict exists with 
parents ovejj^how to solve the problem of what to'do or whether to 
finish higrfschool or'not. An informant in this group said: 
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education that makes such a difference. Look, I got 
: I? My children think a high school education is every- 
ling It is not so, A boy should go to work by the time he's four* 
teen! That's the way to learn, 4 , * .* 



The symptoms expressed in the "sorry',' group are different from the 
foregoing. While there is the definition thaj.^an education is an 
important aspect of their lives and aspirations among the adults, many 
will contradictorily acknowledge that an education is important to- 
day The operating definition that ft is unnecessary results in the value 
conflict between the acknowledged importance of an education and the 
operating value that it is not. Related to this is an "I don't care about 
Ml" apathy When goals become conflicting at unrealizable, these types 
|of symptomatic responses are not surprisjng,/The teenager.in t|iis group 
[affected by parental indifference, is also at cross purposes with parents 
juHeachers because the parents are somewhat indifferent while teach- 
ers encourage finishing school As a young man in this group put it: 
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I feel like I am caught in between. I know that, if I don't finish 
school like my father, Til end up a loafer or' odd jobs man. My 
father and mother don't care what Tdo. They'd like me to earn 
my own way. My teachers encourage people to finish. Mrs. (S) • 
has talked to mc ahout finishing. I don't know what HI do. . . . 

Step 3. Handling and. Attempts to Realize Existing Values. Even 
before this study and prior to the rapid impact of urbqn influences 
after World War H, the "better" group approached the acquisition of 
a formal education as a desirable goal Indeed, in this group (Ti6re has 
been a stronger commitment historically to education than in any other 
group in fhe community ' Educational attainments were limited by x 
available facilities, but they usually made the most of whatever op- 
portunities existed Prior to the 194(Vs/securing as njuch education as 
possible was largely related to L a concern with being respectable and 
'"decent" people Intellectual interests as a primary value were nevet 
strong, although to be learned about the Bible was highly valued: 

^My parents are a good example of this type of people. They got 
what education they e&uJdJ A few had money enough to go off 

, to (B) to high school. They did not want to, be illiterate and back- 
ward. They .felt that an caseation was of some value. Look at my 
father; he got as ttiuch as he could and still /egrets he did not 
finish high school My mother did finish high school— she was the 
first local girl to graduate from the high school in (M). Tve beiiSi 
off to college. They didn't go in foe serious study, but. they did like * 
to learn as much aV^cy could. Now an education has a different^, 
meaning— it's your job today. . . * 

In the *!get by** group, the idost typical value Jor handling formal 
educational goals was expressed in terms of "it doesn't really matter." 
From the turn of the century, this class was largely indifferent to edu- 
cation, If a person went to school, that was satisfactory, if one did not 
t go or was not very interested, that was also satisfactory. As^a result, 
up until the present, educational attainment has not /been a strong 
motivation. An informant from this group reveals quite general pat- 
terns; 

■* » \ 

My father/ for example, told me that if I wanted to finish school, 
that \vas okay. If not, he didn't care. We couldn : t see the great 
value of schooling then. People have changed now* But I didn^t 
care myself, I dropped out of school in 1938, when I got to be four- 
teen. I wanted to earn some money. ... * 

In the **sony* class, the value placed on education in the I920*s 
$nd 1930's was one of almost tota^ indifference mixed with contempt. 
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As a rule, they either did not go to school.Vr dropped out as soon as 
possible. Usually a student went when he felt like it, a pattern that 
has persisted to the present A school teacher started: 

These folks from up the covtfs, the'sorry characters* didn\ care 
anything about schooling. They came whea they pleased a;id quit 
' when tftey could. Laws were not enforced in those days, it was 
very rare for anyone from this group to even get into high school. 

Steps 4-^ + New Definitions and the Implementation of ftew Noijiis* 
In^his^case it seems desirable to compress Steps>4-7 into one sectiorK 
since the development of new norms within Sacfr class was quite un* 
clear at the time of the study. In' the "better" class* the importance of 
securing an education is still the strongest in\the community, with two 
differences, however. Since World War II, education has become more 
identifiexLa^rf requirement of participating in an industrial society* and 
\* educational success has become equated with occupational success. An- 
other difference is that there arc more opportunities to maximize edu- 
cational opportunities* Indeed, since the early 1950' s several young peo- 
ple have fjone to college from the "better" group, Thus, the norm of 
educational aspiration has remained about the same or has been 
strengthened, whereas the means of realizing this goal have expanded 
. with increased role opportunities for an education. As for the dissatis- 
factions of youth* faced with the questions of "what shall I be?'^tnd 
"where will I go for a career?" there is largely a situation of uncer- 
tainty—the problems exist, but no evidence exists as- to ways in which 
new norms are being implemented to solve the problems* The "bet- 
ter" youn^ have a broadened view of more occupations tp choose, from, 
but vague standards of selection* An informant put the situation quite 
clearly; 

These families have always secured as much, education as pos- 
sible. If for no other reason, tbey wanted to be respectable* They 
^want to make something of themselves* This is stronger since the 
war, Look at Mr* (C)* he -went to high school, when others 
couldn't* Now his son is going to college* There aJb more op- 
portunities now* Look at my family— my father only finished 
elementary school, but my mother finished high school Grand- * 
dad had tour or five years of the three month school^ but that was 
all they had. Look at me; I am going to college now* Now we 
realize a man needs it to get ahead in this world* . * . 

There is a "different situation in the "get by" class* They* too* still 
adhere to educational value? and definitions, which are. with one excep- 
tion, little if at all changed frem pre-urban times* The adults continije 




group. "It doesn't really matter" is still the most typical v/ay in which 
these adults view the importance of securing a formal education. The 
exception, according 'lo informants, is thai youth in this grthap in- 
creasingly complete more grades than their parents did and more finislj 
high school than in the past. As for the problems of youth— "what to 
t do" or "whether to finish school?"- they showed no evidence of resolu* 
tion at tfie time of tjjf research, . * 

My family is a gdod example of ho\$people think a\>out this,- My 
parents are stilt Viol con\mced that finishing school is so important. 
They want me lo earn rponey as soon as possible. Teachers en- 
courage us to finish. A few listen, others are uncertain what is 
right. I want to finish, if I can. ^ / 

Amtmg the *'sorry" class, educational norms have not progressed 
beyond Step 3 There was no evidence of a search. fpr new definitions 
or motivations to deal with a history of educational indifference or 
apathy A young man from this group offered a typical definition tff 



Tm fourteen so Ml quit school this year. My father never learned 
to read or write^My mother* had some sctfbolmg. I don't care. 
School is horrible to me, I may try to go to t^he service to get out 
* of here. They don't care*much about schooling. 



4< Now a man needs an education" is a most important crisis in the 
community With urbanization, the imperatives of a formal educa- 
tion have become a more important goal in a more complex division 
of labor, yet ifseems that definitions about education have not changed 
materially In the "better" class,, there is the definition that "we got as 
much as we eould, and our children will get more." In the past they 
were motivated to seek Available educational goals; npw with ex- 
panded role opportunities, this group utilizes school resources some- 
what more than before and more than the other two groups. Many of 
those of high sehool age are faced with new a nd unsolved dissatisfac- 
tions over M whal^am I to be?*'* and "what can I Ho around here?" 
These are problems related to goal aspirations thaWre either unclear 
or not realizable in the existing occupational strooipre. Tbe$e are also 
generational problems the fathers grew up in a fairt> fecsi^f. limited 
set-of alternatives, in contrast to the many choice^ ^art^i£,£Mhe 
present high school age children. ' * v * 4 
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In the "get bys," the mild indifference of the past has continued into 
the present, "We don't fiave enough. What else £an we do?" ap- 
parently summarizes their pro tiffin They usually do not ha*e the 
education or skills for the newernnore skilled jobs. Besides, they are in- 
different to the whole prob^fti, though they will contradictorily ackowl- 
edge the importance of finishing high school Among the high school 
children there Is likewise the problem of "what to do?", and the very 
question of whether or not to finish high school also looms large 'as 
a conflict situation. Finally, among the "sorrys" there is a* persisting 
apathy and indifference about education. They aje the least educated, 
the first to drop out, and parental insistence on finishing school is al- 
most non-existent. It seems that those most oriented to an active cop- 
ing with their environment are those who continue to do the same in 
the face of the problems of a rapidly changing social structure. 

The following summarizes this section graphically. 



"Now a njan needs an education* 



"Get by" V / * "Sorry" 
Class \j Class 



"Better" 
Class 



Step 1. System 
Defined Dis- 
satisfaction' 



Step 2. Symp- 
toms of Dis* 
turbance - 



Step 3< Han- 
dling and At- 
temps to Real- 
ize Existing 
Jfalues: 

Steps 4*7 Spec- 
ulation on 
Newor Al- 
tered Norms: 



"We go,t as much 
as we could, ouf 
children will get 
more"; not a prob- 
' lem . Children : 
problem of "What 
am T going to be?\* 
and "What can I 
do around here?" 

No evidence of 
troubles with par* 
ents; children in 
conflict oyer what 
to bit; isolated 
from parental help. 

Education was al- 
• ways important; 
1 was limited by op- 
portunities* 



"We don't h^ve 
enough; what else 
can we do?** Chil- 
dren: problem of 
"What will I do?" 
and "Should F fin- 
ish?" 



Unrealistic value 
that education 
doesn't matter, but 
it does: children in 
conflict over oppos- 
ing values of par- 
ents and teachers. 

^ft doesn't really 
matter" is defim-. 
tion of long stand- 
ing. 



* M I don't have an 
education. I don't 
care." Children 
usually drop out 
early. 



Unrealistic value* 
that education is of 
* little or no impor- 
tance; apathy; chil- 
dren drop out. 



History of indiffer- 
ence and contempt 
for educational 
values 



(The basic orientation to education remains as indicated in 
Step 3 above), , 



Encourage educa- 
tional achievement; 
see education as 
crucial to living in 
modern society. 



Not very eon- 
cerned; "It doesn't 
matter" stilt pre- 
vails. Same as Step 

3. 



Indifferent value. 
Same as Step 3. 




Cry 
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22 WHAT'S IN IT*FOR ME? - 

E. KATHLEEN BROWNING , 

The following selection is a look at some of the feelings of students 
gathered by one English teacher daring her career in the mountains of 
West Virginia* Mrs Brohning currently teaches at WesitiHrginia Tecfu 

The culturally different, children hi Appalachft come from homes 
where the parents are largely school dropouts, where reading is not en- 
couraged anj) reading material is scarce anyway. The parents are not 
always interested in their children finishing school and oftpfi feel that* 
what was good enough for them is g ood epp tigh for IheinKids, Lip ser- 
vice is given to religion— fundameptSf aijdjg£ten fanatic^ The children 
who do come from homes where thi^cfTattcndance h regular are often 
^uiet and accepting of their *'rot^ / m life, because they fere taught it is 
pod's will. W * - * 

However, some of a school sSbiggest hell raisers are frpm homes 
iflptfere lip service is publicly givenw^hi church but, apparently, the 
home life does not reflect the same. Many of thes& children, if dressed 
the same as the middle class and college "oriepted children, wquld. be 
indistinguishable — except for their turnouts and often the £Q,5ture + 
which shows defeat early in life. Limited g o^^ar y! often hostilities 
toward the school, which seems mtldfaiC lo^PrTiefiik and which 
seems.lo reject them socially, are el^wt^ j _ 

Occasionally a boy may make it so^|^toowgtf^tiflet^& For the 
jnosl of them, though, they are negtec-Jed, unwanted, ignored, and 
rejected. Their names ar^on ther class r(Ses,*biU4he\^av& little^ no 
part in the school activities. Their .apaffiy is jq^itcS&^idenl if leaeh^rs 
take the time atid trtfttble to notice/ * *' : j~ 

Too often teachers say, "H£ just sils therejtke a; knot on a, log — he 
doesn't carfe whether he passes or^not. I don't have^ine to fool with 
him! Tfiere are plenty of others wfta^are interested atfd who do care.V 

The apathy is often fcnly a cov^upid 'prevent being hurl, or to hide 
the hurl which ,does exisl>Many .children r have. said to me, *Thcse* 
teachers around here don't ca^e. They^Ju^pay ^attenlipn^ to the ©nes 
who are going to college, er whdse parwtsJteVc m^ne^.p J)f, "t*T tried 
to tell her why my paper was late, -trtri ^t^Q^^plsran^ 1 Or, * 4 If 
youVe got a problem, go tell the counselors* X^V^Hy iye have them " 

There is a plaintive cry for help from If laitc<Ecitfr)n of the. school 
population, a cry which is largely ignored or^qhbanCwilh thaschftpk 
being structured to meet the needs of the middle class sfodentJwho' are 
going to college. ' ^ . / 
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Do tHe^c children have goals? Most oF them either stay in school un- 
til the legal school leaving age of 16, but they skip or stay home a gfeat 
deal. Some *grind out the time and credits necessary to let them be 
graduated because they want a "g6od job" which requires a high school 
diploma, a white piece oF paper which represents the gateway to em- 
ployment in a factory. They realize they are not learning anything 
which is a usable skill for adulthood- ^ * 

Many of the more intelligent ones drop out before graduation be- 
came they have reached the limit of their tolerance, and* the slower ones 
continue to stay in school which becomes a*prison for them because 
ofMhe lack of relevancy to their lives. Most of them have short range' 
goals, and they are eager to get on with living as adults and being 
, accepted as adults. , % * 

, Among these people, when the teenager gels married, he or she will 
almost always dfop out of-school. Children are born early in the mar; 
riage, and the young parent is no more prepare^ for parenthood than 
t his or her parents were. School has done nothing to $We iijsight into the 
problems of marriage atid parenthood. 

Behind the apathy is often eagerness for a crumb of interest and 
empathy. The mask of indifference assumed by many is removed when 
the teacher shows undftestanding and a u itlingness to meet t he children 
where they are atrcho accept them for what the^y are. , 

f can ^member many years pf feeling frustrated by classes of these 
children, years when I was tightly bound by traditional ideas of what 
school^was supposed to be like, how a teacher was supposed to ad? told 
rigid adherence to textbooks because the curriculum called for teach- 
ing certain things. I, too, started with Chapter I and went straight 
through the book. Ijjared not be innovative or deviate from the course 
of study* for things like this get around— spread by surprised students 
and magnified by resentful teachecg. . 
. Tbo often in the eyes of the' administration, the*good teacher keeps . 
a silent class, an* there are m complaints from the parents of the 
students. However, the parents of this .silent minority wojjld never 
complain, for, they would feel the school would know best I never 
could equate quietness with learning, and I chafed under the tradi-' 
tionalism which I felt forced me to conform to practices which I did 
not like nor respect * * « 

"One hot spring tlay on the third floor, when the students seemed 
sleepy and bored, I threw the textbook on the desk and admitted I 
was bored too. I asked what they would like to d?Mn that class, things, 
whiehicould be considered English. 

The response was amazing, for the students had many ideas. Their 
, creativity on their own level of knowledge. and the^ own frame of refer* 

- - ii • 
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ence opened a whole new world tojne, and I have had few boring days 
in Che classroom since. It is my owti fault when'it does happen. 

,ETC. ' f 

The room filled with students, and I handed ott cards, supplied pen- 
cils or pen, and gave instructions cheerfully in my nasal twang. I 
greeted the ones I knew e^nd welcomed the new ones to tjy a "new" 
Engttstvwtth me + t 1 , ^ 

I "This will not be like any English class you have ever had/* 1 started 
out, "There will be norhomework. You do not need tg buy books, for I 
will make available ta you the ones you needier I will help you find ■ 
them. One day a week you will have a free reading perjod when you 
cah read the newspaper, a'book, or a magazine of your*Wh choice. 
One day we will have a discussion on a subject of your own choosing. 
One*day you will have a Iistenirig t experience. I may read to ypu, or 
you may listen to taptes or records. There will be a discussion/ period 
fwfore the period is over. ■ 

One day you will have a writing experience. The other d^y in the 
week will be devoted to something that comes- out of the/other ex- 
^periences in the week, There JS no required reading list f^r book re- 
ports although you will reporMo me orally about the book^ you read — 
books you will choose. During the coming year I hope to emice you into 
liking to read, into learning how to carry on a conversation, and into 
writing your own thoughts." ^ • ' t j 

Out of the dead silence, one boy asked, ^You meaiv we ajn't gonfia 
read nothin' by Shakespeare?" , * 

"Nothing by Shakespeare unless you choctfe to reqd it,'*. I answered. 

"You don't need tfe wo/ry 'bout me doinf that. I always ju$t go to 
4 sleep when tfie teacher stJK* out "bout bim. }ityl how come you're 
sdoin^ this? Wijl we get Credit for regujar English?" he ask£d suspici- 
ously. **Are you doin' Jlm.cause we're the dumnjies?'' ~~ 

There it was again: + . . we're the dummies 

heart ached for these Jcids who had been branded as thei "dum- 
mies" by the teachers and schools fof so long they now accepted the, 
classification. 

What is. education supposed to be? Book /eports, theroe^ fill-in-the- 
blanks lectures, ftudy halls where no one studies, tests that don't 
really test, football and basketball games/for some, band ant} ctfbrus 
for a few, .clubs for jhe selected ones, etcy? What does etc. mean? 

One Senior boy said it like this: M I thimc everyone should have a high 
school education and aftiiptoma. Because wheri you go^ to get a job 
about the first thing they ask, is that you tftve a high school education 



or a diploma. And sometimes peopli 
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school education andihey ask you to writVtnrt^order or something. 
You don't know what they s^re talking about. * ' " 

"The reason I said give you a job because some pepple know the 
forman very well and he saifi jsend your soif-or daughter over to my 
office, You tell your son and he is "shy and he quite school in the lOxh 
grade and he go's over andJtalks to the man at he can't pass the test/' 

Or perhaps the etc. is what another boy meant when he wrote this: 
'The reason why V think a High School Diploma isi important is that 
without a High School Dip1bma,}ou are completely lost in this world 
Also very few plople would hire you for a job unless you had a High 
School Dipfoma. Without it you wouldn't be h$lf as tall as you would 
bS with "a diploma* O ; a t • ^ 

"You worked 12 lotig, "hot, dry, hard, miserable years to get that 
piece of white paper and its well worth it A High School Diploma is 
your future.'* m , . - d 

Another boy's idea of the etc. goes like this' "I thiqk a diploma % 
important because you can make something out of yourself, and with- 
out a diploma you can't be anything. When I 4 get out of schoft I want 
to be something, or somebody. 'I don't want just to work for somebody. 
• I want them to work for me. To me school is really something. It is 
not just something you half to do, ifybu don't want to do. I get pleasure 
out of school. You meet a lot of people and friends at school You - 
leari^how to get along with them. And I think this is just about the 
most important thing of all You half ta knoV people to get along with 
them/' ' , • • 1 

I would like to think the following recorded the thought of the mean- 
ing of the etc. for the many'silent students when this was written: "I ■ 
think a high school diploma is important because the high school edu- 
cation f am receiving is giving me the Jjasic training 11 need through- 
out my life. Jt will gtve me a, chance to get a better job and make life 
-easier- * - 

"Receiving my* diploma will-gwe me a felling that I have earned 
sorrfc thing for the years I have spent in school* and it will mean some- 
thing special to me for the rest of my life. It should* njean something 
special to any graduate. - "* * 

"A diploma will mean more to me than a piece of paper^cy it is a 
certificate of completion of high* schools one of the basis: factors in 
this world of automation. When I receivejmy diploma it wjju mean that' 
I have reached a goal that- 1 set for myseff." s *-/ 

A boy who dropped out before graduation wrote this: "Well, it^e a 
long story about a high school" diploma, because their are so many % 
reason for it, for better jobs* and, for your- education improvement. 
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''When you are in High school you leai'n how to s(wd^sS?f mapWjofe 
of Ihe main things lhal way you could further yo^e^a^^^ir sefr. 

"You 1eari\ how to lalk atfd gel alone with people ^eya^p lol of 
important things fn the world and lhal rales one of^h^highes." 4 ^ 

Did the bootf reports, the filMn-the-blanks, the lectures and the etc. 
compel him 10 quit? What was.there in school for him? 

Part of getting an education is as a girl wrote. "Teachers should not 
treat students as they do + Some teachers treat them very cruely, others 
treat them nicely. Many teachers have so-cafted 'pets.* These pets don't 
do anything>*Vrong according, to the teacher. Th^ get to do more 
things than other students. They also get better grades. It's really not 
fair to the other students. Teachers call students names, tell them they 
are stupid, they even try, \oXt\l yQu how to dress. It's none of their busi- 
ness. We don v t tell them how to dress. 

,4 If you make a wrong move in a certain clas^ you go lo'the principal. 
I mean I believe in discipline but in many classes you say or£*word you 
go to office. Also when a student wants to leave the room'fb go to the 
rest room the teacher says.no. In some cases it aan really bs heces- ' 
sary. But the teacher refuses to let the student leave. Like I said be* 
fore it not fair. But what can you go about it?*' 

I wofider what else etc. means to the kids? . ' 

k . ■ . * ' 

PROFILE I „ 

He was tall atfd just a little thin. His brown eyes beckoned shyly from 
under hisblacft hair-and heavy, dark eyebrows as he sidled timidly and 
awkwardly up to the desk the first day of school. "We*re the dummies* 
You can't teach us nothin'. What're you gonna have us do?" he asked, 

"We're going to read a lot of things you will enjoy/* I replied. 

"I don't like to read nothin'. All them stories in the literatures books 
are for the birds. And, lAate book reports. Why can*t we •do sometbjn* 
innarest' in? I hate English. All we do is write about 'My Summer 
Vacation' or read stories like Silas Marnen which don*t mean nothin' 
lome^hesaid^ * 

I smiled. "What would you like to read if you had your choice?" 3- 
asked. 

"I like to read about cars and— and people like us, I ain' never read 
Book through though. They're all too thick. The only time I read is 
wlifen there's nothin 1 else to do. Or nothin' on TV/' he replied. ' 

"What do you really like to do?" I queried. 

^Well,*' he said, "when somebody can get a.car, I like to run up and 
down the road looking for girls."' ' * * 

t u Do you have a steady girl?'* I sfcked - rs J 
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"No." 

It seemed time to change the subject, so 1 asked him if he liked to 
read magazines. 

^Some^ot many. 1 like the ones with lotsa pictures, like LIFE and 
LOOK. 1 like comic books/* he volunteered. 

He fillerf out the class registration form as we talked. From* the card 
I found out that he was the middle child of a large family, and his 
.father woiked in a nearby chemical plant. The family, which had 
never owned a car, lived near the school. His blue and brown plaid 
shirt, which was neatly starched and ironed, went w^ll with his brown 
slacks and brown loafers— only his white stocks stood out as being 
wrong in this school, where the current vogue of the "in-crowd" was 
dark socks. 

The pimples on his face? Could be from too many cokes and candy 
bars. Too much starch in his diet. , 

ilaybe emotional problems. The hope and challenge in his shy, brown 
eyes nudged my consciousness of the pleas of legions of Dayids for 
something interesting and relevant to their lives in school. 
* (David was failing English in the twelfth grade, so he dropped out 
4hd went jnto military service.) * ^- , 

PROFILE II 

Evelyn was a small girl witb beautiful bone structure and graceful 
movements. Her dark hair looked clean and well brushed. From her 
brown eyes it was 1 hard to determine whether she looked shy or just 
hurt— pleading hopefully for friendship and a crumb of understanding 
from a teacher. / 

With the boys, she wris saucy and bold— yet defensive. The boys liked 
her, and she responded' easily in a friendly* manner most of the time. 
However* she just is easily administered a rebuff to a boor. ■ ' 
/T-he class waynot the same when Evelyn was absent, for her 
provocative questions were missed, as if the ginger were left out of the 
gihjfferbread or the spice out of pumpkin pie. 

Some of her papers follow. 
■ ■/. .". a description of a room in her home gives insight. . . 
fla ou/living room there is Early American furniture. The-copch 
afi&cftriir are a deep red with a printed chair to match. With orange, 
frrown* and green and color of couch. All the tables 'are maple arid 
always shiny. The lartips are bVass with black. 

here are books on a round tabic in the corner, books of German 
literature and English novels. In, one corner is a orange magazine 
'rack, there are white starched scarfs on^ppture sq the mHkglass ash- 
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trays won't mark tables. There are flower arrangement on T. V. and 
coffee table. 

There is a wooded chair with a high back foot stool beneath. And 
under all^of this furniture is an olive green rug. 

On the walls are pictures- One is a large center picture of a landscape 
of mountains with gold frame. There are four smaller pictures next to 
them. They^re small prints of flowers. Over the printed chair is 3 
grandmother's clock about one hundred fifty years old. On the other 
wall is three pictures of cities in foreign countries/ 

. , . she never mentions that her mother was a German war-bride— 
or that her parents are separated. She has another, paper here on the 
desk she handed in late . . . think I'll read-it while Vxn thinking about 
her . . ■ her descriptions are so vivid- - . 

It was a misty drizzling September morning just before nine o'clock. 
All of a sudden loud noises like crfnons were jnaking harsh sounds. The 
gray sky seem to light up with bright colors, orange, red and yellow 
as if the sky-were afire.Jn my mind shot_ faces of three people. They 
„ seemed to stare and all of a sudden they came towards me yelling, 
running and poking at me. It was like a nightmare yotfcoulcln't imagine. 
.The faces were more clear now. They were Bob, John and Mike. They 
^Ifc^re repeating the same words over and over louder and louder. Can 
you figure out what they were saying? ' ' 

(The paragraph was written as a result 0/ an assignment to the class 
to write a paragraph in.which three colors in the room and the names of 
three students in the class were used.) \ 

. . she's unhappy at home ... 1 hope she doesn't quit school and go 
to live with her father as she's threatening to do. 

Is there any part of the etc. which ctould keep'her from becoming a 
drop-out? 

This class kept a Journal for daily writing at the beginning of tjie 
period. 1 never read the Journals->-~only checked them weekly to deter- 
mine whether or not the students were really writing something. When 
Evelyn did quit school and go to live with her father and the brother 
she said liked her,. she did not take her Journal. Parts 1 considered 
significant follow: 

September 26 r 

Yesterday my ex-boyfrietid from Geveland whom 1 was going steady 
with last year came in, we are going to go back together. Probably we 
will be* married. 1 hope so because 1 love him very much. 1 hope he 
feels the way towards me as 1 feel for hifn + He went back to Cley 
land last night and will be back in a few weeks. 
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Hfchas to work twehe da>s straight in order to get two days off to 
come and see me. 

He treats me as if I was someone, and I'm glads He seems more of a 
man to me than just an 18 year old boy. He is more mature than any 
other boy I have met at his age. He is an honor student and very kind- 
My parents think a lot of him. M> father met him for the first time yes- 
terday because all of the time when I was going with him, my father was 
in Korea, ^ ^ * 

September 29 

Last nightj^had a fight with my brother* h^/ripped at my clothes* 
s choking me and hit me with his fists. I wishJ-Could live with my father , 
If I don't get outjof my house soon* I wilfhave a breakdown. 

Everybody in my family hates me* except one brother, and niy father 
Sometimes I wish I was dead. J 

I try to do my best bm I guess it's nor gofcd enough for them, 

PROFILE III 

His limp, brown hair parted op the left 'side hung into his twinkly 
brown eyes as he slouched is with the air of* "Well, Ym here/so let's 
get something going/* He chose to sit about half way back in the room 
which had those nailed-dotfn desks that were part of the original 
fixtures when the building was completed in 1921. Tbe boys are bigger 
now, and Jie had trouble getting his knees under the desk. 

There was a squeak in the seat, but .that was part of the fun of try- ** 
ing target the teacher "riled up" over nothing. His was the delayed 
reaction which always brought the class down— the bon mot .of. the 
day. This talent, I found out later, was always getting him ejected from 
classes by teachers who had no sense of humor— after all, it is difficult 
to laugh at one's self, . * ? 

As a Shop boy, he was not "selected" for the in-group activities. Not 
that he wantedto be. A 1952 Chevrolet or a motorcycle were his speed* 
and the "Black Eagle," the school hangout, was his home away from 
School — or that other place near the auto- shop (there were pinball 
machines there). In case he was "temporarily not driving," — due to 
the loss of his driver's license because of a dispute with the "law," or 
because of being "temporarily out ofrnoney/ 4 he rode the school bus. 

Mike is easy to remenjber. He was always saying, "Mrs- B-, don't use 
them fifty ce^its words on us," He .wrote his Life Story as he saw it for 
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MY LIFE STORY 

It began about 18 years ago, I gUess when tny mother had me. I 
t guess Pm not all bad but I used to have an awful temper. I sometimes 

* gol really viscious, like the time I almqst killed my big brother. He just 
go so danged made he just couldn't stand it, but I got over it aryf 
learned to control myself. 

And Today my brothers happily married with one kid and one on the 
way. That just make me an uncle twice. 

About the'best thing that ever came into my life was my girl,, we've 
talked things over and soon as I get out of school and go into service 
we're agoing to get married, I think I have perty weal summerized my 

* life and in the fiHure I hope it better, 

. , , here's another papei he wrote, , , 

In my openium, the world is really in a mess. .Especially the U,S, 
fighting to keep the econimy up. If$ terrible all the boys are getting 
killed for nothing. If Vm called for active duting, "the so called draft", 
■ 1*11 go because we can't back out now anal love my Country, 

If^we ever make it through this war, we should form some kind of 
law forbitttag wars of any kind, instead of the "United Nations," 
What help has the U.N. di^for the world, cause a.Viet-Najn war,'now 
many Americans have died their, how many more will?\ICs really 
hard to say, and here's the big question, Why? just because someone 
else things Communlztum /is betier. How do we know?, we haven't 
tried it, why should we ifick it, it's Ivorked for some people. And can 
you think of a different way of life than share and share alike. If yon 
can tell them/*it's better than a war." - 

In the last hundred years how many men have died from wars, 
r thousands upon thousand, and in the future I think we should do com- 
plete away with wars, Bbotise what was ever solved by fighting. And 
some day if we don't quieKfighting, HI 'be total destruction, no sur- 
vivor. Just think about it andVll think. you'll Teal the same, 4 

for three consecutiveVars this b<jy completed the same sen- 
tences as shown in the following manner, , , 

Wheri I have to read, I (1965) get all choked up. (1966) concentrate, 
(1967) like to read^what I want to, 

I like to read ai>out (1965) famous people,, (1 966) adventures. (1967) 
hot rods, 

Pd rather read than (1965) do nothing, (1966) dfe, (1967) fail. 
When I^read math (1965X1 get sick. (1966) I get sick. (1967) I get 
sick. 
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I like to read when (1965) I have nothing to do + (1966) I have* 
nothing ealsc to do. (1967) theirs nothing else to do / 

Td read more if (1965) I did have anything ^do + (1966) I got a 
book I realy like. (1967) their were more interesting books about. 

. in educational circles there is a lot of talk about attitudes and 
values i , , here is a list of Woks he reported on one year. . 

Pirate Quest, Robinson Crusoe. Dim Thunder* Sea Treasure* Dirt 
Track Summer, The Story of Robert y^Peary, Climb To The Top, 
Paul Revere* Speednwy Challenge 

. . . I wish I knew why he thought a high school cliptoma is im- 
portant, for it seems e\ident that school is not offering a challenge to 
him^His interest in reading needs to be developed, for there is no 
variety intois choice of books, btu he was honest in saying he liked 'to 
read about adventure. Maybe books had been forced on him in school? 
The J967 Answers reflect what research shows, students want to choose 
books to read by themseffas. and interesting books were av^ulable for 
them in schools. 

- - - frustration . ■ . rejection . . failure. . . .? 



23 POWERLESSNESS A^ONG RURAL 
" APPALACHIAN YOUTH , , > 

NORMAN A. POLANSKY 

Felt Powerlessness is hypothesized as the root cquse in problems 
facing Appalachian youth. Thh powerlessness is not u&like that feltfyy 
other disadvantaged groups and tends to be a function of social class. 
Dr. Polansky teaches at the University of Georgia. 

t * f 

"Felt Powerlessness^ may be defined as the degree to ^which the in- 
dividual believes that he has little control over his fate-, but either is at 
the mercy of outside forces beyond his control, or his circumstances are 
due largely to chance, or both. 

My interest in powerlessness has arisen in the course of , studies aimed 
at improving child welfare services in Southern Appalachian It is a 
commonly voiced complaint among welfare: workers, themselves* in- 

Rltrat Soci&logy* June 1969. Used by permission. 

t Thfo stiKtylwas supported'by grant no. PRI200 from the U. S. Children's 
* Bureau to the University of Georgia. 
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digdnous to Ihe region, -that some of their clients are unamenable to 
casework because ofiojieir generally fatalistic attitude. The*e clients de^ 
cnne to participate irTefforts to understand and solve tfeeir problems be^ 
cause they believe rfial they had little role in producing their life situa- 
tions, and that their efforts will nof avail lasifflfe changes. 

I hytJothesized that thk attitude woulOe found in our regiqn, as 
elsewhere, to be more associated with aTtisadvantaged life situation. 
Specifically, I predicted that persons of lower socioeconomic status and 
Negroes would both score higher on Felt Powerlessness. and that this 
attitude would already be visible among young adolescents. 

This hypothesis was based on the followfita rationale: (lV^Felt 
Powerlessness is a direct reflection of lack 9f v ^nan«ial power iPour 
money economy; (2) persons from families of loweC ore^ tige do* in fact, 
find it less possible to influen.ee the society about them, and this is an 
"objective fact of life 1 * for these youngsters; (3) the attitude of power- 
lessness permeates their .families of orientation, and whether or not 
children have experienced it personally, they identify with their par- 
ents. On the other hand, one might argue that in rural areas, with so 
much more direct, exposure to nonsocial opportunities for environ- 
mental mastery, and direct coip^ct with natural^elemerits, .class dif- 
ferences in Felt Powerlessness should be less noteworthy among adoles- 
cents than in urban settings. 

From the subjective standpoint, there is no question but ttjat Felt 
Powerlessness can be used as a psychological defense. One need feel 
neither shame nor guilt about what "cannot be helped. This defense is 
ubiquitous, and may be found. amtJng persons in objectively very for 
tunate circumstances. But the defense is less likely to be disconfirmed 
by life if one realistically has little Y power- Therefore, a theory derived 
fnom powerlessness as an internal, psychic maneuver yields an identical 
prediction, in this instance, to that derived from viewing it as direct 
reflection of objective reality. In either case, persons^of lower socio- 
economic status should demonstrate more. 

Our wor£ with this concept is in the immediate tradition of that 
initialed by Seeman and Rotter. Seeman (1959) identified the sejise 
of powerlessness as one among fi\e alternative meanings classically as- 
sociatedCwjth the concept of alienation. In subsequent empirical work 
he has demonstrated, for example, that persons with a strong sqnse 
of powerlessness are less likely to acquire control -relevant information 
about their environments (Seeman and Evans, 1962; Seeman* J966). 
Rotter, the psychologist* has focused more an the aspect of the con- 
cept which has to do with individual differences to the attribution of 
responsibility, as a personality dimension he termed "internal versus 
external" control of reinforcements. Most relevant here, is a study He 
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conducted with Battle (Battle and Rotter, 1963; 489) of 80 sixth and 
eighth grade children from five metropolitan schools. They concluded 
that: ^Lower-class Negroes were significantly more>*external "than 
middle-class Negroes or whites. Middle-class children, ifl general, were 
significantly more internal than lower-dass 'children." 

METHOD , 

Data were collected for this, study from 180 ninth and tenth grade 
youngsters under ag_e 16 residing in rural and semi-rural areas of west- 
ern North Carolina and northern Georgia. These were chosen to be 
( as nearly adult as possible, although still within the statutory school 
age, in order to secure more representative sampling. One hu rid red 
twenty of these were white students: 60 dra-wn from a high sctaol 
located in a small manufacturing toun, many of whose students cojne 
also from the surrounding countryside; 30 from a high school in an 
isolated '*cove" community and 30 others from a high school serving 
a completely* white farming county. The^O Negro students were from 
a high school that is in the process of being phased out by desegrega- 
tion, but which served the whole Negr^population of its mosfly rural 
county. 1 * v 

The instrument of chief concern in this brief report was the Felt 
Powerlessness scale, a paper-and-pencil test adapted to a sixth-grade 
reading level by Jaffee (1959) from the original version hy Rotter and 
Seeman (195£) It had shown adequate reliability Jn previous* work 
(Jaffee, 1959: 3D There wa*s evidence cf its construct validity in the 
study of deltnquency-proneness by Jaffe and'PoIansky (1962). A re- 
check of%odd-even split-half reliability in the present study yjeflted an 
r of 72, which is regarded as adequate for testing differences between 
groups. J 

In administration, a Likert-type format was employed, with the stu- 
dent asked t& indicate his degree of agree mSrUAlisagree men t^vith such * 
stalemeritss^ , \ ^ 

I think we will always have wars between countries no matter what 

we do to Jry to stop it. , , 
A marj who gets a gcjod job is just lucky to be at the right place at * 

the right time. ^ t • 

I feel I have little influence over the way otter people act. 

Socioeconomic status was assessed by a scale, devised by, McGuire and 
Whit^Al955), whose standards seemed most applicable to our par- 
ticularjkpulation, Theff Weighted index involves occupation^ source of 
income, and education. TJie higher the score, the lower the^tafus. The 
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subject's statu* was determined by rating thai of the family head/*iS* 
most cases his father. 

RESULTS 

Tn brtter to study the influence of socioeconomic status on powerless^ 
ness scores, I divided the sample into high versus low groups as nearly 
equirt in size as. possible. The median score obtained, 64,5, is regarded 
by McGuirc and Whjje as in the lower range of upper-lower class 
scores Descriptively, then, youngsters from^families rated lower-lower 
were contrasted with those ranging higher, mostlJLupper-lower, but a 
few middled The distribution obtained wa^in keeffftg with impressions 
of the region whicli, asid^ from a few urban centers, is not as pros- 
perous or technologically advanced as many other rural areas, ^ 

The relevant results are summarized in Table I, From the raw num- 
bers involved, it is evident that in this particular sampling, more wTiite 
youngsters came from families ranked high than 4(fl Negro (P < ,05 
by chi-square test). This is in accortf with the nature of the jobs typ- 
ically available to Negroes in this area. 

From the two-way analysis of variance presented in Table 2, it is 
shown that the hypothesized relationship of Felt Powerlessness to social 
class is sfrongly supported— if the variance "within groups" is accepted 
asfhe error estimate The hypothesis about race is also strongly sup- 
ported. Nevertheless, although the interaction variance is not signif- 
icant, it is substantial, and our conclusion must therefore .be phrased 
with caution. 

For example, the produpt-moment correlation between socioeco- 
nomic ranking and powerlessness score in the white sample is —,403 
(P -C'.OOl). Among the Negro adolescents, it is only ,05— no relation- 
ship. Similarly, Felt Powerlessness i£ really only notably different among 

the socioeconomicallyhigh samples. The mean for the white, high group 

* j *■ 

Table If Mean scores on Felt Powerlessness of Groups differing in 
socioeconomic status and race 3 ' 



Rate 



Socioeconomic Statu* 



High 



Low 



Total 



White 


32,6 


38,1 


35,2- 




63 


57 


120 


Negro* ' 


38,5 


.38,3 


38,4 


21 


39 


60 


Total 


• 34,1 jr 


' 38,2 - 






84 


9* 





"tfumber of cases or which eachjnean is based is given in italics. 
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Table 2* ' 'Analysis of variance of Felt Powertessness scores with re* 
spect to socioeconomic status and race 



\, So (tree 

of * 
Variation . 


'Degrees 
of 

Freedom 


Sum 
of 
Squares 


\lean 
Square 


Calculated 
Variance 
.Raii6 


Total ♦ 

Within groups (error) 
Socioeco nomi c st at u s r 
Race j 
Interaction of race with 1 
socioeconomic status 


13 

1 

. 1 


10.120 
M2I 
# * 754 

389 

156 


50,119 
754 000 
389.050 

• 156. 00 


15 04** 
- 7.76* 

, 3.11 



* .Significant at the ,01 level 
. -"** Significant at the ,001Jevel 



is significantly lower than each of the others. It is 'race and class posi- 
tion, then,j£ken in combination, which produces the lower power- 
lessnoss score among the white, high group (see T^bte 1). Battle and 
Rotter, who were working with youngsters from families of whom 

■many were truly middle class in both races, also found an interaction 
between ethnic group and sottal class. In their study "it can be- seen 
that the most significant comparison is betweeh the middle-class whtt^ 
as most 'internal* arid the lower-class Negro as most 'external' " (4963: 

'487). * , , 

CONCLUSION 

At present, much interest is focusijig on the phenomenon of Felt 
Powertessness as it is experienced am6ng disadvantaged ^groups in our 
urban slums. In this research, 1 hav%been repeatedly impressed by the 
extent to which ph^iomena in our rural mountains parallel those re- 
ported by urban sociologists and social psychologists (e.g. Gark et al M 
1964). Here, as elsewhere, a sense of powertessness rnay affect any- 
one, but it is less likely to be as strong among youngsters who are white, 
and in more secure life circumstances. 

24 PORTRAIT OF A DROPdlJT* 
john Vanning 

The dropout should be one of the primary concerns of the Appalachian 
teacher. Th*e following "portrait" attempts to look at the .reasons be- 
hind dropping out through the eyes of one individual, John Fanning ts 
the editor ofTHE MOUNT A IN CALL. 

The*Moutttflin Call, August-September 1974. Used by permissidn 
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"Scliool again/* one student would say white waiting for the bus. 
Then, drooping his head* he would try to shake away memories of 
happy summer days spent b> the sireanis'arul Jn the lulb nurturing his 
own dreams as well a^hi* oun orncriness. To face the day is tfre Ques- 
tion he ponders waiting on u)1d autumn mornings by the ley road which 
shook. the bus violently as it drove over the pot-holed pavement. 

Dpstination a school perhaps 40 minutes avv t I^>& plaee full oT ex- 
citement, boredom, talk and gossip, a plaee where days are spent W!>- 
tening u> the sounds of basketballs dribbling across the gym floor or 
sitting outride chewing tobacco and smoking cigarettes. Getting off the 
bus, there might be some notice of the way he is dressed and word 
would Start getting arourtd that some girl has taken a liking to him. 
Before long, so and so plus so and ^o would be the most often, used 
mathematical symbols. y 

After waiting -anxiously" the bus woukj, again come, taking him on 
tbc long trip home, wruere he ivould do a few chores and try to get 
aftvay from the house. Putting the algebra f>ook down, he goc* outside 
and some thing, sweeps Jiirn away, a fishing pole, rifle, friend, or pony. 
The next day would be about theSartfc except that maybe a snow had 
covered the land and the bus would slip dangerously close to the, edge 
of the mountain. Perhaps he will have to walk to the bi£ fine like sqme 
do*^one, two or maybe even three-mile;. 

, The dark morning road would^e lit by a flashlight or the two brighl 
beam ^ of the bus moving &t a slow, shaky pace. Cooking aheadjUheS 
inner parts of a 1 flower would seem just as remote through the frofct-^ 
covered window as the biology class that awaits hinru its teacher look- 
ing at him and telling him once again that he should study more if be 
expects to be promoted. 

He just couldn't get interested, he tells the teacher who thinks that , 
the boy is worthless, lazy, ignorant or perhaps degenerate. The teacher 
might promote him, but instead the boy drops out, facing the same sort 
of days he had during the short, happy sumniers, except that shortly a 
family of his own will have replaced a few dreams, and his orneriness 
might ha\e eompletehdisapearcd. He would now be able to see that 
his life is esscntiajly tnc\ame as everyone else's nearby, all his friends 
working at the same miliar mjne or on some rpad unfortunately other 
than their own. Everyone he sees as fitting into* this sort of routine 
wtiich flows smoothly, .highlighted by the'exciting coon chafe, or the 
birth of a calf or pony or «hild*or underlined by mfrre serious moments 
whea hearing-of uncle's death or the loss of a conucrop to some blight. 
Life would go oh lesicntiall} between ppinte of gain and despairing loss, 
at which tirn^ he w^ill finger through pages^ of the Bible /or cOmfprL 
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He will find that hfc has learned to confront life* to be lough, and he 
may begin to g£t settled in his way* Suddenly ^ie will hear of his own 
son getting involved in some goings-on down at a local' tavern* or just 
as jarring an experience would be hisyounger son's success at schools 
his sincere desire to learn and t? seek dimensions difficult to cem-* 
prehend. 7 _ ' % v 

I The value of education would suddenly shake the crust from our 
dropout's mind; as all of a sudden there is this Vague, unfamiliar emp- 
tine^, perhaps shame, or a tendsncy to solidify his notions evenjmofe 
as his son talks about thesize of the universe or the bitterness of Strug* 
gl$s, wars and re volutions! The v^lue oHhe education he once rejected 
would then be realized and there will ut a gropftig feeling that wants to 
be a part of the times, and more impraUinly he will want to learn of 
the use of his mind tb overcome fears and superstitions which have 
clouded his thoughts wifh ignorance, He watches the news or some TV 
documentary and realizes reasons for the sudden loss of his job or the 
unbearably high prices he must pay to live comfortably. He wants to 
learn, ahd after a wjhile he learns that he can change his despairing 
drab existence by some new knowledge on how to create something of 
wortlj through a combined effort of min<Vand body. This thing, a bet- 
ter cabin, painting, plough or a mill to grind fl6uu would fully fulfill 
his desire for*a sense of purpose, beaut^and order, and would be a 
lesfafhent to the value of what he has learned. 

Sometime it might" dawn on him how much more he should know, 
and the pictures of his high'school da^< would return empty of any 
"knowledge, & dissapointing, aimless feeling that he had ofoppfd out and 
let his mind go to waste, But tben there was something #sa lacking 
about those days long ago Perhaps it wasn't his own.fault, because he 
knows he has touched the. spark of learning ti* must have .always had 
from the time he first asn) his mother what made fire. 
- No, there was something else tfiat went wrong that prevented his 
young, curious mind^fro/n pursuing its desii^ to k^ficSaCIt waa some- 
thing beyond his control. The school was tpo far away,the^taott>jjigs 
too cold or rainy, and suddenly tWe was. this school, its teachers 
bunched together fop coffee or out on the sidewalk smoking. They 
would look at him and their eyes would look ^wa,y indifferently. There 
was a sense of guilt Then he would .find himself glorified in a small 
game of basketball on the parking lot couris* 

Hi^mind districted by so many things, he went tp class hatf-consci- 
ous of what the teacher was saying. The teacher would be behind her 
pulpit scratching strange symbols. But what werfc they, lie now wonders. 
The class was too big; there were too many .people around with the 
same nervous distraction and everyone wanted t&~imitate Jimmy or 
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Dale who wouflftit and crack jokes or throw spuballs across the room, 
followed by excited giggles, or the climactjc scene of a rear end burn- 
ing under t)ie teasher.'s angry slashing. The serious smart ones wouldS 
be apartfrom the? rest of the' clais, but therfc was no tendency to follow 
their Wample, and most student^ didn't really care that much anyway. 

Our dropout will oguinue to poqder the meaning and value of the 
educational institution and frequently there will be doubts and confi£- 
,sion Perhaps if he had applied himself, some wonder* maybe he*could T 
.have made it. But these people frtay not realize the total existence jrf"* 
this boy who sits through class waiting anxiously for the final bell to 
ring, There will be^o effort to know a^oiit hirh, but of course there 
are opinions, meaningless categories which block and prevent any un- 
derstanding of that boy/The lack 6f interest is shared between the stu- 
dent and the teacher, for "there is little real c&ntact between ti^m^otrilr 
than a few hard stares or an embarrassing moment in front of Ilje_ 
class^ail ^f which seems 'to, make the Miole effort*of learning ii^el^ss 
and threatening. If there is one thing that can be*il)ustrated through 
our portrayal of a*drftpout ^ is the destructive natufe of the class which 
lacks the dimension of individual contact and understanding, an^im- 
portan ^ingredient in the learning process. Gasses seem too large, and 
with conditions of,etonomic deprivation, there is increased impairment 
of contact. * 

Experiments in some Virginia schools have demonstrated to a certain • * 
extent that smaller classes provide a solution to the tfropbut problem, 
tn a small classroom, say around eight to ten students, one-to-one cor- 
respondence between teacher and studertf would seerti much more ef" 
*fective. But before anything can be effective tfie teacher must* strive 
tfr understand each student and his or her individual existence*. The 
teacher must seek knowledge from the^lass aaad in turn there is some- 
thing imporlan¥*that the teacher must instill in students. And that fs 
to leajri I© question, if not vocally, silently, the value of what they are 
being taugfit It is easy for students to develop fears of Tfifcir teachers 
and this is something, that a teacher must be sensitive to am act in 
a positive and sincere manner to correct. The small dasstjKmi could 
prevent. 5 tendency for the class to follow the behavior of certain 
cliques which help determine the overall attitudes and belief? of the 
class* therefore maintaining the Jow level of achievement, 

If the dflycational systeqi is to be meaningful it must perform what it * 
sets out to do and that is fQ_influence children to learn willingly, The 
effort must work»4hd if it doesn't, there must be .something wrong. Tfie 
small class, or a class organized to have complete studeftt-jeacher con- 
tact Sudi as h -possible in a/ofi??&dm school, could improve the quality 
%f education and evenU^ally^ilow down the high dropout rate among , 
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mountain people. Possibly a grave mistake on the part of the state 
boards of education \va* th<; discontinuance of the mountain schools 
throughout, many arQas of Appalachia, The small class or school 'con* 
cept has forked effectively elsewhere in similar social conditions, and 
if more money could be made available, the concept could be employed 
in places not so far removed from the hills and holldws where our drop^ 
out once had to wait for the crowded bus. 



25 FROM APP&LACH?AN GENESIS 



Appalshop Films of Whitesburg t Kentucky, is presently producing the 
top quality filfns on the Appalachian Region, The following is -an ex- 
cer'pt from Appalachian^Genesis which was filmed in 1971 and con- 
tains interviews with young people concerning their attitudes towards 
schooling and their local school system (Letcher County, Kentucky) in 
particular. * 



SCENE J— STREET INTERS 
STUDEF 



:W — HIGH SCHOOL- 



Carl , 
(later; 
viewer) 
JohA . 
Ann 
Carl ; 
Ann * % 
-Xari 
Ann 
Carr v 
Frances 
Cart 



^What do you all think afcfout the Letcher CountySchool 

system in general? What do you think about it? Younper* 
,sonal opinion/ 1 ■ , 

"Ifs lousy!" 1 , 

"I think it stinksV 1 j - 

"'Why?v v 4 • 

"It's just screwed uft! I mean, there*s nothing to it,** 

"Whose'faultj'sit^^ 

"The biggest part of it, I guess is (pause) I don't know." 
'"Is ft' politics?** 

"Partly," * : ■ . ■ 

"Po you (Frances) hav£ an opinion on it?* 1 



Frances /*\Vetl, th^'s^ mtleh tomjk for infproVfcpient. A great deal \. 
/ of it has to do with politics.. The whole system is based on " 
* politics The wholefsystem is basetion polities, I think, whicK ^ 

indirectly affeptsjhe students themselves. Because they have <, 
♦ £ part jif it too. Ljnean, their daddys a*uJ mothers ^re poli- 
ticians/* - ^ / K * * * 
Carl * "Wha^o you (Judy) think aboirt it?" 

^Copyright Appalachian Film Workshop t?7L lifcd by permission. 
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Judy* VI don't like it, Nobody^caTes about it. Nobody thinks a , 

tiling about it," 
Ckrl "Do you think it's the teacher's fa*?" 
Judy "Partly, it belongs lo everybody. There's not enough students 
who care enough about it to do anything about*it; and the 
teachers don't want to help the students get organized/' 



SCENE 2 — SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
KENDALL BOGGS* OFFICE 



Bill y'Do you have a student council?" t 
(Inter- /\ ^ ■ • ' 

viewer) \ 

Mr, Bogp'T don't believe they do, I believe they started a few years 
ago, Tm no( sure they've kept it up, I don't think they did/' 
BQt '/There's no real interest to start, . ,?" 
Mr, Boggs "Science club, they have a science club, of course. And, 

Bill' ^o they have a student govemmertf and no interest?" 
Mr Boggs "I wouldn't want to say for surt there, I don't believe they 
have that. They were organizing a future (pause) I mean a 
parent student jeacher (pause) parent student teacher as* 
social ion, Isthaj/lhe way you say it? They're organizing 
tljatrl^^STT^ that it? They organized that this year, 
of course." jg5t * 

SCEN^fev 3 — RETURN TO STREET INTERVIEW— HIGH * 
SCHOOL STUDENTS \ , 

Ann ^ "Something needs to be dotre!** 
Catl "What? Can you telV me what? 14 » 
Ann "Rioting would help if you^oujd get the students all to stick 
together, to do one thing, instead x>t flying out this way and 
going in different directions; iC you could get themno all 
% w ; v " going fqrone thing," * 

Francos'* 4, v WeuVthe kids have to* -as you say (Ann), unite. They're, 
f * t " - going to have to get a big enougti body in order that they*]] 

, ! ■ r have to listen to us, I mean, we're not going to tajpst through 

1 * * 'the door at first, m^ybe* but we'll have ttf get enough people, 
, ^ / ' you TcnoV 'together, to go up* and ,they have ,tct listett to us, 

> Mike * "Yeah! I'd hate to quit school but, the subjects are^pretty 
easy and all that, but; just the te^chers/tliey ain't got th 
♦rigfttkindof teachers uplhere," \ "* * i 

" - f -. 
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"What's wrong with them?*'. N 
"Well, fike I said a minute ago, they're just grouchy and 
they don*l help you do nolhin'," 

"The teachers generally, do they want work for the.class, 



Carl 
Mike 

Carl 



or help^he class out, or just. ^?" 
Calhy "Most of ihem don't. They're ju^t there, and that's it, get- 
ting paid f&v nolhin*/*' * m > 



Gerai 




SCENE 4— ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION ' 

jNick "Thai's one of the attitudes because^ everybody when they 
go to college around here, the ^oung kids that do go to col- 
lege that finish, they all teach school because that's the 
one thing you can get a job at around herejf your politics 
" are right, you knew, year can gW a job teacmhg. Jt's simply 
- * a matter of the teacher want jng to stay here and\vanting to^ 
"have- an income, a way to live here. I'd say eighiV percent* 
thern^aren't interested in teaching at all, but it's a^means, 
a\jptvthat brings in & paycheck." * ■ «/ 

meifiber, Sherman when you was going down* here to 
pi? Why don't you say a little something about the 
r hool lunch isstw I know I remember you saying that you 
tood up on" the srage going hungry many a times." 
Sherman m "Yeh! I know alUBoui thatf" 
Gerald M And watched them eaf> didn't you Sherman?" 

Sherman* "Yeh, I set down there at : Elementary School, 

set right down there up on the stage and* watched little 
children starve down there and Mot eat a* bite" every day 
down fhere for about sjx or seven hours Jjl school'tuftis but 
Sit down there antf them* big school t 
^ntfthey give, fne school chil 
\ p - school teachers |ets two cups! - 
I I ■ ' been taken money off'n the j 
* ter every day, and been stic 

arid it government food^it 
f . in -the world they do it", out they di' 
Nick **In other words, even if you qualified for lunches arid could 
pay, they would still make you pay. If you couldn't pay and 
qualified for free or reduced prie'e lunches theryyou simply 
did without. while the others ate.-' 1 
Sherman "Dagone right!*SurA the,truth!" 




;hers walk up there 
ud of milk- and the 

xetfi Mr. . 

down there, a tjiiar- 
in their billfolds, 
hat. I dorl*t see how 
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v SCENE 5~ ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION CONTINUATION 

Sherman I Ihipk it can be possible that people, young people that 

1 don't care about workin* no more, which I don't, *I can take 

a drink and that satufies ma, but here they go smokin' that 
grass and stuff (and^it's not worth ^ damn to 'em (and) 
they ought to kflow better. They should just pull out from 
that for good. And peoplpright now,*schooI teachers? and 
fchey's people werlt t6 college, buddy, that Gat^t-do- nothin* 
that £ man never went to the' second grade never did do. 
Peoples went to the second grade way back there used^e- 
f write on an old piece of slate, they can do more than (Seople 

) thats went to college right now maybe eight or nine yeacs 

of college or some kind of school They dort*t know nothin' 
% 1 about it right now. 

Gerald So'you're saying that the educational system you got rjtght 
now ain't worth nothin' then. Is that right Sherman? 

§herman It ain't worth nothin', no! 

Gerald They ain't learnin' rtothin'? 
* Sherman Young people, if they want to open their ears>up and 

while they'll listen; if they don't why they'll go about their 
- business*. * 



26 THE SCHOOL ANDSPOUTICS ' ' t 
-/PETER SCHRAG*' d • 

* I + * * 

One of the great^ problems of schools in Appalachia has been their in- 
ability to functiqgx successfully within a close-knit, financially conserva- 
tive, and sometimes corrupt political system) The Author views the only* 
hope as being the development of educational political clout. Educa- 
tors must be the ktgents of political and social change, Mr, Schrag is the 
J^rmer education, editor of SAfTURDA Y h REVIEW, - * * % 

Education in the mountain counties of Appalachia Is, the product of 
a nearly perfect system, Poverty, politics, and the catatonic c<jn : 
sequences of deprivation an<J exploitation have left most of the moun- 
tain schools generations behind the rest of the nation. In theft isola- 
tion, they educate children/or the community and for the futility that 

Appalachian Review, Fall 1966*Used bypermission. 
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surrounds them.' In preparing children for the larger world Ihey deal 
with ihe irrelevant. 

The symptoms of Ihe disease are easy lo enumerate. In virtually 
every category by which we measure educational achievement the 
schools of Appalachia represent extremes. ManytSf them lack the per-* 
sonnel and facilities for modern instruction irt foreign languages and 
science— indeed many of their high schools teach no fordgn languages 
at all; they rank low in the percentage of graduates going on to higtfer 
education but they are high in the pere^tage of dropouts— sometimes 
as high as 85 percent between first and twelfth 'grades, their students, 
even those who finish,. stand low on^standarcl reading comprehension 
tests— low enough so that* in most instances graduates of mountain 
high schools are on a par,wffti tenth graders in otljer parts of the coun- 
try. Many Appalachian school -'systems have jo libraries v no labora- 
tories, sometimesyiot even adequate gymnasiums* despite the area's 
passion for athletics. Their teachers are tindfert rained, underpaid and-r 
if tftey are conscientious— overworked. But the system rarely rewards 
the conscientious.iOften it promts the incompetent. 

To a visitor in the mountain schooH, the dfscourse inf the classroom 
has a kind of somnambulistic unreality about it, almost as if th,e par- 
ticipants were playing scheol or performing a tittle play purporting to 
represent real 'education. No one'knows his Ifftes well because the 
dialogue is about something £ar away and not understood by the par- 
ticipants' the French revolution/or the^mechanics of city government^ 
as described in a civics text, or the economics of market capitalism as 
imagined by the Chamber of Commerce in l?28. Textbook cliches 
abound and no one makes much eflfort to relate therrf eve^i to the 
limited experiences of the students in'the class ; Concurrently, the con- 
scientious teachers find that Jheir students ca n net tead or even speak 
adequately; their language is so remote 'from literate English that* it 
somet3h*es appears lik$ a foreign tongue. The words appearing on the 
students' papers come out as "attinshun," 'Thintiony' the ^Applica- 
tion" mountains. * * ~* 

"But listing problems — the one-room schools, the children who lack 
shoes, the difficulties 'of transportation,^ e many small districts — does 
not explain the fundamental pathology of Appalachian edu$tio£i. It 
does not explain, for example, how it. is that even when moretfunds, 
are made available there is hardly anyone who can use them- effectively* 
It does not explain how new programs tend to become enmired in the 
sump of old political styles, hoty the wives and brothers and cousins 
of the county, politicians are suddenly *put in charged local poverty 
or educational 'improvement programs, or how the circle of futility 
seems to renew itself year after year^^iespjte all the national atte^tfen 
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that has been focused upon it. There are, w*Hbut question, major 
exceptions to the general pattern, as well as significant efforts to up- 
grade life agd education in the mountains, There are competent, dedi- 
cated teachers and principals* cojiscieTHious superintendents, and ef* 1 

t fective school boards. The Easter^ Kentucky Resource Development 
% Project, the Council of the Southern Mountains, and other stale and 
private agencies ha\e made an impact on the regjon. Yet most of these 
individuals and organizations, ba\e left the prevailing educational- 
political structures untouched: essentially they have conducted rescue 
operations, teaching skills and organizing small community develop- '. 
ment or rehabilitation projects while leaving the^system unchanged. 

What i$ the system? Basically it is a i>elf-cpntained social mechanjs^T"* 
isolated physically and culturally 'from the outside*world, althoagKpar- 
tially sustained by the public funds for^di/catioff and welfare that the 
outside world provides. Its elements include cfircnjc unemployment 
of an industrial population, a historic neglect of formal education, a 
lack of cultural capital a political structure founded, on family, as- 
sociations and nepotism, and exploitative coal industry controlled by 
* irresponsible absentee ownership, and, increasingly,, a tradition of _ 

\ dependency anjl helplessness. Harry M Caudill, the author_j>f. Night 
Comes to the Cumberlands, and one of tfie most eloquent voices in 
Appalachia, has called the region the "vast paleface reservation" — an 
area exhibitin g all the sig ns of institutional dependency associated with 
people who have adjustejTT^a life where all decisions, and even iden- 
tity itself, are determined by the keepers of the institution. Some of 
Jhe outside poverty workers who have come to the mountains in re- 
cent years have been continually frustrated by their inability to con- 
vince mountain people that they have (at least t0 theory) rightful ac- 
eess to school superintertdents, county judges, and other local officials. 
The eminences df the county seats— small-time politicians, all of them— - 
have attained Olympian stature in the eyes of many of tjieir oppressed 
mountain constituents. For years they have been taught to depend on 
the small blessings that trickle from these lesser village gods, jobs as 
bus drivers and lunchroom employees* leniency in misdemeanor cases, 
perhaps a little extra welfare assistance for a needy cousin. People 
who question pr criticize lose favor with the power, and even tenured 
school teachers, presumably protected by law/ cam be exiled to one- 
room schools in distant hollows. Thus much, of the new rtioney— and 
therefore the power— is not associated with the federal government. 
It does not come ffom Washington, or eveafrom the state capital, but 
from the cpunty courthouse and^rom tjie office o£ the county school . 
superintendent, 

■ 1 o-S - 
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From Ach a base the remainder of the system can operate without 
disturbance. The beftW^graduates of the mountain%chools either leave 
for the cities in the North and West or they continue their education at 
the mountain 'Heathers' colleges, from which* after four years of poor 
training, they return to their home counties to take charge of the class- 
rooms they had left as students not many years before. "Outsiders 
'wouldn't be happy here,** said a county superintendent, explaining; 
why he was noU.rtterest£d in recruiting beyond his own area- Outsiders 
of course, are reluctant to come in anyway, given thi pay and the con- 
ditions. But the few who might'are generally suspect: they. have 
strange ideas, they are, not beholden to the local machines and they 
may be interested in change. And there is always soiaetfodys cousin 
who needs a job- 

Because of physical and cultural isolation* the view of these com- 
munities is limited. Nothing' comes in, while the best of the local re- 
sources — the coal, the humaij, energy, the talent— flows out of the 
region witlj little or no return. The middle-cl&ss burghers of the county 
seats—small businessmen, coal operators* lawyers — who often con- 
gratulate themselves on their generosity, behave with the wisdom of a 
lumpen proletariat when it comes to Jhe genuine problems, of the 
community Dependent themselves on the existing structure, they often 
tend to deny the existence d£ chronic unemployment, of regional decay 
, and of home-grown corruption. Like those of the federal 'govern- 
ment, their charitable acts leave the essential structure, untouched; 
rather* they serve simply to keep the w£ste and misery frojn becoming 
too unconscionable, The effect* if not the intent, is to keep the natives 
sufficiently dependent in otder to prevenPany fundamental change 
from taking place. / 

As ^o often happens in every isolated depressed society, the most 
fearful are often thosg who have rj&en a notch above the rest, and 
who ardnow in a position to act. Their ability to effect changes is also 
the ability to repress and to maintain the status quo, ^d this is the 
course they often take 1 . No foreign industry— whether it i^^goaf com- 
pany or a crowd of banana imperialists— can operate successfully Avith- 
out native al^es* without a local army of lawyer sj foremen, and judges 
who can enforce the laws and customs perpetuating the system- In 
Appalachian those laws permit^the extraction of coal almost ufttaxed 
and thay^ permit strip mining to be carried on ,with only the barest 
regard for the land and streatm and homes that it ravages each year. 
^(Recently Kentucky adopted legislation to control some of these ac- 
tivities The question is whether succeeding administrations will enforce 
it.) > / w 

The local leaders permit— evejT encouragi — irrelevant education 
based on books and classes that kit] questioning and curiosity* that dis- 
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courage change and that reinforce existing fears and superstitions. As 
a consequence, no cultural capital ha* been accumulated. Each genera- 
tion begins with the ideas and attitudes of those that preceded it, lack- 
ing the resources, the books, the ideas and the experience to go beyond 
tfie highest point reached by the one before it. Thus the cycle is re- 
peated. Appalachia is now raising its third welfare generation. 

Within the system, education is only a sideline, while schools, as 
sources of power and income* arc majoi institutions. Political dynas- 
ties are founded on the job of the school superintendent whb often 
controls not only his own school board and the jobs the schools pro- 
vide, but other county offices auvell.-The addition of federal funds, 
*as presently allocated, merely ymorccs the existing structure. 

Kis impossible to break this system by attacking it in <*ae place onty. 
The construction* of a few SChoolhouses, the assignment ©f VISTA 
worker^ or Jl e\en the development of athiige new highway program are 
likely to be encapsulated in old pplitical structures and practices. It 
is only at the point when a significant number of local individual? be- 
gin to develop a sense of control— and enough anger to* act — that 
changes are likely to begin. The Kentucky strip mining laws passed 
within the last year were the product of local organizations and local 
power, people who discovered almost accidentally a common sense of 
anger over the "destruction of their land. Their subsequent march on 
Frankfort and the pressure they exercised on the legislature appear to * 
be a model for^ynilar political acts in other areas and pn other prdt>- 
lems. , , , 

The average mountaineer is fully corrfmilted to the idea % of education 
for his children, but oftfen he does not knbw; and cannot know, what 
effective* education is. or how it<can be achieved. One of the prime 
tasks of any social action program is to describe fckfrim how his chil' 
dren are being systematically cheated, and Tiotf his own commitment 
to existing political practices has undermined education in the class- 
room. He has to learn that a high school diploma fronra mountain 
scliool is not enough, that it symbolizes little unless it is backed by the 
hard currency of good teaching. He has to learn thai education in the 
mountains can no longer be rnerely education for The mountains, that 
it mils! also *e education for the* economy ai)d th% society*nd the 
problems of the world beyond, Hejnust, in a s^nse, be made the agent 
of change^ mu^l discover, as thAjrouthern Negre has diSbt»Vered f that 

, lie ca)i develop political nnuscle,, and that if he" choosers, to, act (he 
world" will respond. In ttfis respect any sgcial 'action must be sub : , 

" verstve. As tong as new support and new programs aTe simply tied to 
old machines, the machines will use them as they always have In the 
past, and the system* wiircontiriue forever. * 
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27 ALICE'S WONDERLAND OR" SCHOOL 
- BOOKS ARE FOR BANNING )- > 

*PAUL KAUFMAN — * 

TTie fcftocrf textbook problems m Kanawha County, W%st Virginia, 
received national attention m 1974 The implication^ for all school 
syft&ms are embodied in this struggle and similar situations will be* 
faced by many teachers and administrators in the future. Mr. Kauf- 
man h a practicing attorney* a fortn%r state senator, a Charlesionian, 
and a product of the Kana\vt\pschool system ^ 

"A majority of the people believe that all Expressions in the Bible 
are factually true. . .•/* ^ ^ 

*'These book?; alienate, children from traditional views/* 

"Wt-^boyld show [in school Textbooks] that there are things worth 
fighting for, li^e, the defense of our country—and not talk*so much 
about peace and revolution/* * / 

"Eldrtdge Cleaver, Malcolm X, ftnd George Jackson ^e^murderers, . 
thieves and rapists and should not be presented fto school cmidren] in 
a non-judgoental way . */* * # 

* % \X% depressing for kids to read about* gliettoes, cqjminal acts and % 
people living in poverty as in the writings of ^gjck Gregory and James 
Baldwin/' 

"Teachers cannot be allowed total academic freedom in a compul- 
sory education setting, 

"Situation ethics is alien to the Majority. . . . It's wrong to imply 
that stealing may be right under certain circumstances^* 

"It's a tie to say that black children don't have opportunities in this 
country. . . /' - 

"Textbooks with examples of the worst of life encourage kids to 
" do the wrong^ thing/* 

"The story of 'Androcles and the Lion* should not be coupled in 
'any way with 'Daniel in the Lion*s Den* for fear that 'Daniel/ like 
*Androcles/ will he taken to he a fable." * 

"Teachers shouldn't be allowed to teach tfle difference between righj 
'and wrong^ between good and ^11 .\ parental guidance is the sole 
legally constated authority in teaching children moral values/* 

"The no- morality approach to sex education violates my religious 
convici - *^ 



fchian Journal, SPtidZ 1975. Used by permission. 
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"J/object to the humanistic approach to farpil> life, and to moral be- 
havior being taught by the schools, . 

"The secondary and elementary schools are being taken over by a 
humanistic* atheistic attack omGod." 

Sp said Alice Moore, dissenting member of the Kanawha County 
(West Virginia) Board of Education, Of such, stuff was the great text*, 
book dispute of 1974 made " , 

j ♦Kanawha Is West Virginia's most populous county. It has abput 
250,000 people h/7 of the state's lotal population),. 70.000 of whom 
Jive in the capital cfty of Charleston located on the Kanawha River 
which flows through the Kanawha Valley. Despite the presence of 
majof chemtc91 industries such as DuPorjf, Union Carbide,- FMC, and 
Monsanto, with a heavy concentration of BhD's, much of the county 
is rural, non-farm in cbtaraftfer with a strong coalmining flavor. 

Many of the people belong to churches like the freedom Gospel 
Mission, Freewill Baptist. Church of the Nazarene, Glorious Church 
of God in Christ. IVlount Calvary Missionary Baptist, Urftted Pente- 
costal, and The Lining Word Christian Center. Those who attend 
these churches are. in a great many cases, employed at the plants and 
in the mines. Because of the roving pickets who roamed the county 
during the textbook controversy, as many as 10,000 coafminers' and * 
industrial workers were idled at one time or another, 

There are sDme 14,000 school districts in the United State^. Kanaka 
County is among the 50 largest and is considered better than average in 
the quality of its instructional^ material One school-. George-Washing- 
ton High in Charleston, consistemfy produces an unusually large 
number of Merit Scholars. . - 

Nevertheless. -Bible-Belt Christians were in open revolt against 
school system which they saw* a$ subversive of God and country. Like 
Ivan Mich and other proponents of deschopting (with whom Alice 
Moore's^fotlowefs wouldn't be caught dead), they vie^v the schools as 
the source of alt evil 

Interestingly, the very qualities that the deschoolers believe- are lack- 1 
ing in our schools, namely, the promotion of human values and the 
essential cuterfess of man. the textbook protesters discern in. obnoxious 
abundance But the desehoolervmd the anti-textbook crowd find com- 
mon ground with millions^ other Americans when they deplore the 
pathological pr^fcsMmatism in the schools which tends to treat chil- 
dren' like robots. * 

Citizens appointed 'by the Board of Education to review the disputed 
books split on almost eVer> issue? But one thing met with general agree- 
ment— the necessity for 'meaningful citizen (nonprofessional) input 
into textbook selection and other school activities. There was also a 
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sifting feeling among all tho£e involved, except school administrators, 
that school administrators mui>t be accountable to the enlift cony t 
\ mujifty. Nevertheless, it is doubEless, true/ a?> on? writerTobserved, that 
'"exiting [educational] institutions for all Jhen^n equalises, offer 
guarantees- agiinst even greater inequality." V/ ' 

In \lay of' 1974, the Kanawha County Board of t Education con- 
sidered^ list, of new English textbooks. recommended by f the Superin- 
tendent^ of Schools for use in primary and secondary sihools .during/ 
the nexrfive years If all had gone* according to custorti, these book^ 
would have'been adopted in shortforder, But such action,, desired b]| 
'most of thA/five member Bo^rd. was delayed long enough fon erne Boar 
member, Afjce Mocfre. to attack/ the book* as un-American and u^ 
Christian JTr\e ^books, used in some 15 other- states, ultimately were 
approved as %ighl> motivational, appealing* lo ^11 groups of students 
and suppprtive\of positive American Values." \ 

Not to be deified, Mcs Moore carried her fight to the county*s 
erous fundamenM chufches vthich had h ;nelped elect. her ^o the -scjn 
hpard four years Before Her husband, Rev Darrein Moore^s'a'nrinis- 
ter of the^furfdaitiemalist Church of Christ. f tr * \j 

By rhe' cime the t*oa*d met again in ^une, Mrs. Moore had rallied 
some KOOO supporters tp attend t5e meeting and make their views felt. 
■^The Boards having Wpro\ed (pSe books, was required to yite'on 
^ their purchase. Book locates* as well as opponents appeared/at. the 
meeting to express theMr opinions, :B> a three to two \ole, the; Board 
directed that all but eikht y ,of jthe some 325 books be purchasj^. The 
deleted eight included authors Sigmund Freud, e e. cummings,^ and 
Eldridge Cleaver The Board's action dig; little to pacify /he anti- 
textbook people. * v ' jfi l ^ * 

At summer's end* the book proiesjt/h^d spread to the pal! fields 
(Kanawha is one of the largest coaUprp^ucin^tuinl^es in one |of the 
two largest coal-prpducing states) < tfien to the ValleV^ industrial plants. j 
Every mine ih the county was closed, school buses were s/oppeo, the 
schools were shut down, two persons were shot, and the entire! torn- 
munity was polarized. , / 

In response to an appeal to union members pf UMWA President 
*, Arnold Miller and a compromise preposal'by School Superintendent 
Kenneth Underwood involving temporary withdrawal of all disputed 
'books from the schooK, the schools: were reopened. The picketing and 
protesting subsided momentarily. ' * * /■*. 

Alice Moore is the product of a, ruraj, southern background. She 
came from Amory. Mississippi, where she had married at the iage of 
16 and graduated from Amory High School. She has, four children., 
"Sweet Alice," as shells called by $ome, is a comely brunettejin her 

** ♦ t ♦ 
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early thirties who, b> her oun adnussion, is mostly self-educated. Her 
syicerity and her singular persistent indeed her zealousness, is un- 
deniable Those who oppose hej finisher calm and cool, but deter- 
mined x and gerieraJly well prepared "Sweet Alice does her homework," 
a,fellow Board rim efti be r once observed ruefully. , " 1 

Mrs, Mo'ore^waf employed as a clerk at, a seed and feed store in 

- A Charleston in 1970, just a few years after moving to West Virginia 
from Mississippi, whe.n she decided to run for the^Board of Education, 

i mainly t5n an anttr^ex education platform, Her pledge was, if elected, 
to rid the schools of all "humanists teachings/' She was elected by a 
bare plurality, and wfth a tenacTty* matched only by her consistency, 
Alice Moore appears well on thfc way to fulfilling that pledge. Al- 
ready she has succeeded In stopping vitiuaity all sex education, a pro- 
gram which had beeif in Kafhawha County schools in one form or an* 
other for some 40*yearsy 

. State Board of Education guidelines directing *that all classroom 
material "must accurately portray minority and ethnic group con- 
tributidns to American growth and culture arjfd . . depict and illustrate 
the intercultural character of* our pluralities society*' succeeded in 
persuading Kanawha County, at least: to choose te?ttbooks and sur>. 
plemental readings which do just .that. £ j 

For perhaf?s the first tjme/Kanawha County student^ were given a 
realistic look aMhe^works of black a,ulh<p who describe, from their 
-perspective, the manifold deprivations arid despair suffered by a large 
percentage of Americans, The textbooltf protestors deny that' racial 
prejudice, had anything to do with their, protest. Nonetheless, if was 
. * , these bopks which provoked the outcry /hat gave Alice Moore the op- 
portunity to make her move to eradicate humanism from the schools, K 
When reminded that the books simptVJceflect life as it is, Mrs, Moore 
responded that textbooks should showUife as it should be, not life as 
it is, . , j\ ■ 

tJ *The special curse is racism— alipyK denied yet always in the 
* shadowy" said Pcter'Scfirag, writing-in August of 1970. "In the cos- 
*** hiology of extremism, it seems to bc& necessary component. The long 
>lost'wor1<J of innocence kept nigge|s in their place (without federal 
* -^Interference). ■ ♦ ♦ <jod's people (white .^ChVistians) must resist the 
forces of evil. The Radical Right vi|ew of the good life— schizophrenic 
though it i&— is of an essentially ^hite, sfmole ^country' people,— too 
,shy <Jr embarrassed to join Birch orf MOTQREDlJ^ut who nonetheless 
\ share tl\eir ideas. There's a new confidence in thV voices of ' the Far 
j . ^Wght, .speaking to people uho feej disregarded by everyone else, , , 
J, . \ MbTOREDEi(Movemefit to Restore Decency^ antl MOMS (Mot)i* 
5 ens^Organi^ed for Moral Stability) played a ¥ prominerit role in Alice 
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Moore's successful campaign for ihe Board of Education. At least two 

members of her campaign committee (Citizens for Parent Action) 

were admitted John Birchers. 

v * ' 

, The textbook^ t:ontFo\Qrsy rsgcd for some five, months, It was 

punctuated by mass meetings, marches, boycotts, shootings, beatings; 
numerous jailing^ tire bombing of school^ the resignation of school 
^Board member Albert Anson (an FMC executive), the arrest of three 
other school Board members on shades of contributing to the delin- 
quency of minors brought by - a protesting parent before a county magis- 
trate* the resignation of Superintendent Underwood, the castigation of 
Governor Arch Moore by his state party chairman for failing use 
the state police to protect the peopte^and the schools from acts of 
violence (he i% said to see inaction as being politically expedient), a^id* 
intervention locally' by, the 'National .Education Association and by the 
Ku Klux Klan. The most bizarre happening involved protest leader 
Rev. Charles Quigley' of (he Cathedral of Prayer who publicly involved- 
God's wrath, to strike dead the three Board of Education members 
who supported "the books," " , 

Protesting parents were urged by spme of their leaders to find the 
pages in the books which, contain offensive language, tear out the 
page and then send the ftooks back to school (all books belong to the 
Board of Education and^are on loan to the students). 'One mother with 
whorrl I spoke had done this. When I asked her if such an act of van- 
dalism doesn't set the kind of bad example which st\e complained the 
books were guilty of, she responded, "Yes, but my child Soesif t know 
it was me who'tore the pages out" J 

% /ln resigning, B<?ard member Anson, a Presbyterian, remarked, 
"These are good textbooks. They' are not anti-Christian and ami* 
, American In fact, <iur ( children ha\e learned more about un-American 
and un-Christian behavior in the past few weeks from some of the 
adifit population ihan the schools cbuld teach in 12 years," 

The First Amendment issue is a sticky one.Triough'many citizens 
would defend, if not encourage, the dissenting parents to participate^ 
to speak out, few condone the vandalism and violence which has too 
often marked the course of tjie dispute. George Washington, whos^ 
patriotism can hardly be questioned, would not have approved. 

"Of all the animosities which have existed among mankind," said 
the Father of our country, "those which are tau&ed by difference of 
sentinfents in religion appear \o be the most inveterate and distressing, 
and ought most to be deprecated, I was in hopes that the enlightened 
and liberal policy, which has, marked the present age>*would at least 
have reconciled Christians of every denomination so far, that we should 
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never agaiji set their religious disputes earned to such a pitch as to 
endanger the peace of our society." 

The end is not yet in'sight despite, the fact that the offeiiding text- 
books were removed from the schools pending the findings of the 
citizens* review team (On the recommendation of the citizens' review 
team, the books were returned to the schools,) Like their Catholic 
counterparts in South Boston's anti-busing battle, the Kanawha County 
Protestant fundamentalists fight on. Recently, objections were raised 
about Certain titles found in school libraries, including Melville's Moby 
Dick, Milton's Paradtse Lou, and Kate Millef s Sexual Politics. 

Rev Lewis Harrah was one of the more moderate of the protesters. 
What he termed the irreverent use of "God" (as in, "God save us"), 
the noli judgmental open-ended stories about stealing and lying, the 
equation of the divine with the mythical (according to his interpreta- 
tion of certain readings), offend his" religious sensibilities. He is the 
pastor Af the Churoh of Jesus Christ. Yefche said that if he could teach 
these sarfrie stories himself in his Sunday School they would not be 

' objectionable. He has little faith in the public schools, and stated that 
he knew one\eacher who is an atheist He objects to showing monkeys 
and mice praying, as is done in one reader. Yet he does not disagree 
with the proposition that all life is sacred, that all are God's creature's 
and. that animalsNike humans, deserve our love. 

Rev Harfah originally proposed that a n alternate set of books be 
provided hy the schcV system for the benefit of those children who 
found'the controversial ones objectionable. Later, he or&anizecl the 

'Conquerors Christian Education Center. Dissenting parents then were 
urged to send their children to4he Center or to other Christian schools 
in preference to the public\schools. " ' , 
Proponents of the dispujeoaexts saw Rev. Harrah's original sugges- 
tion leading to fragmentation of the v educational process, impossible to 
handle from the teachers* standpoint. Nevertheless the Board of 
Education has agreed to^make alternative material!* available in the 
public schools to'a^y child or parent who requests them. But Alice 
Moore has said there can be no compromise. "The books must go be- 
cause their contents might be disclosed 1 , accidentally to objectors even 
wilfi\allernale texts available. Besides,\it wouldn't be possible tunder 
Supreme Court rulings] for alternative njaterials to contain the kind 
of Christian^maierial our children should be exposed to,** she said. At 
her insistence the County Board of Education has adopted guidelines 
on book selection which many fear will strengthen her position con- 
siderably in. falure attacks on books' which slie considers to be un- 
worthy, £ * \ 
\ * \ 
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The writer of one of thou^anrfs of letters tp the editor which poured 
into newspapers around the country had this to say: . . if someone 
had told me a few months ago that there were people in the United 
States or America uho would approve the textbooks, I would *iot 
h^Ve believed. there were people 'that dirty. These book's are the second 
*Q>mmunist Act The 'first W&s 'taking prayer and the Bible out of 
schools. These books are to put devils in. . . Rev + Ezra Graley, an-* 
other anti-textbogk leader, said the pufpose^of the books was "to de- 
grade our children " , . > . 

Arnold Miller's plea for the miners to return to work fell on recep- 
tive ears. Most UMWA officials were more concerned with saving their 
membership's strength for pending contract negotiations, with the coal 
operators and a possbile prolonged str\j£e thap in* wasting themselves 
on what they see as a rejigious issue unrelated to their" jobs. Some may 
have recalled the words of Mother Jones who, in 1912, at Charleston 
said t§ coal miners gathered therel 4 

"-Jesus don't lenow anymore abo'ut you than a dog does about his 
father . you build churches and give to ttte Salvation Army and all 
the auxiliaries of qipitatism thai support you while they hoodwink 
you.** " ' • , * 

Alice Moore continued to appeal id the mirier^ for support, but frier 
Influence with union members ^as^ blunted by her oppotition to school 
■teachers* right to "organize for collective bargaining purposes. , 

For the most partf the atfected school children objected to |.he re- 
moval" of the books and supported their teaehers. One 7th. grader* 
wtote in a letter to a local newspaper: M I don't th^nk there is anything 
wrong'-with those books # There is nothing in them we don't hear in 
the streets or fsee] oin television."* / * 

Perh&ps there's the rub + Many of us, as in th^f case of Alice Moore, 
dfln'r liksjpliat. Wfc hear in, thtf streets or see on television. For dif- 
ferent reasons, we wotjld prefer to shut out the world as it is and re- 
buiM it in another image. But in a pluralistic, multi-racial polyglot 
society such as oui;s-rin whose image d<? we rebuild? 
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28 APPALACHIAN SCHOOLS^ A CASE'OE^ 

" CONSISTENCY 
JAMES R. OGLETREE 

Seartyall of the individuals and agencies concerned with efforts to ih* 
prove the social and economic situation in Appalachia have emphasized 
the importance of developing the human resources of the region. Edu- 
cation is generally seen as being the best method of expanding the hu- 
man resources of Appalachian However, as the following article in- 
dicates, the quality of educatidn availably in many rural areas raises 
serious questions about the capacity of the schools to meet the challenge 
by developing their potential as change agents. Dr. Ogletree is cur- 
rently a professor bf education at the University of Kentucky. 

i 

Schools in Appalachian like schools in other sections of America* are 
a direct reflection of the social-political-economic structure of the 
society which has created and maintained them. All known societies 
have established procedures for inducting their young' into full adult 
membership. In spipe cultures thescprocedures are found to be ratber 
informal while in others they are more formal anckeven extremely com- 
plex. Yet, these. always exists some "rite-of-passage* 1 through which a * 
society passes on to its young those valued experiences which have 
maintained that society and which have been formally or informally 
institutionalized in tjie people's social fabric, 

^n this country, as in many others, our forefathers, found* it Jjoth es- 
sential and convenient to assign a major share of the responsibility for 
instructing the young in those accepted and valued ways oQheir society 
to an institution called the school AKhough the function of the Ameri- 
can school has evolved from its original assignment in this cpuntry to 
teach the , young to read and interpret the Bible so that p thejrean 
de!ude*Sa)ian ( (Satan Deluder Act of 1647), each, subsequent emerging ( 
function Jias been consistent with the evolution of the social orderjt- 
self. Consequently, it is not unusuaUhat the' schools of Appalachia are 
both products of as well as contributors to, the social system -which*' 
established and continues to maintain them. To understand these 
schools* one might well direct his attention first to an understanding ^ 
of the social system of which they are integral parts,- 

dfoe of the most insightful analyses of the inhabitants of Appalachia 
is that of Jack Weller, Tn 1965, his Yesterday's People was widely ac-, 
claimed in many circles as a uniquely significant contribution to an un- 

Originally published by the Appalachian t?eW, West Virginia University. 1968, 
Hcvised, 1977. 
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^ demanding of what he xemied the .Appalachian Woufitainee'n Weller ^ 
deWibe\jthj people of this region as heing highly INDIVIDV AJ^tS- \ 
F/c\but not INDEPENDENT. XKey want for themselves and their 
families, but areiiot deepl> concerricU with people or events not directly \ 
associate^ with their owfuvell b&irjg, Additionally, they*We strongly ork 
ented'toward TRADITION, holding onto those things with which they' 
are familiar and secure and somewhat hesitant/to accept or ,seak' new 
solutionis to their persisting problem^ They arc somewhat FATALtS- 

• T/CV capitalizing upon their fatalism as a kind of buffer against failure 
and disappointment .and usmg it as an emotional justification of their . 
status in life. Weller adds tliaf these people are SEEKERS OF AC-. t 
TJON* rejecting those things (schools* for example} which tend to.be* f 
routine. They do not want to* comrtiit themselves i^ advance* or- for ; 
long"pcripds of time, for tf?c "action** might shift arid Jhey want to . 
shift *with it' These are people who seem wrought with what has + been 
termed a PSYCHOLOGY OF FEAR which can -be described* as an ' 
altitude or apprehension of being f left out, oT being unaccepted and 
thus being overly dependent upon the known^hc family group. 

Finally, *Wd!er, describe^ the Appalachian Mountaineer as being 
highly PERSON. ORIENTED a*s contrasted with the typical mftdte 
^lassed^merican\ being QBJECT ORIENTED*. Herbert Gans (1962), 
in his The Urban Villagers described object-oriented persons as those 
who establish as their gjoals certain objects which lie outside themselves 
and who subordinate all else in order tjo achieve these object goals. The 
Mountaineer, however, seems to strive to establish himself as a per- 
son within his own immediate group 

According to Gans, object-oriented people tend to develop in an . 
"open society*' while person-oriented people flourish in a "closed" 
social structure So it seems to have been in Appalachia. Its "Closed * 
Society** has produced and in turn has been maintained by person- * 
oriented inhabitants. 

.Further amplification of .Welkr's qualities or characteristics of ^Yes- 
terday^ People'* hardly see.ms necessary. To those familiar with the 
-region, the characteristics are obvious, for the predominant structure 
of the society(ies) wfthin Appalachia has (have) been and to a major 
degree continue(s) to be highl) person-centered, traditionally oriented, 
1 somewhat beset with fears "of* newness" or change, action (not routine) 
1 directed, somewhat fatalistio-jn teems of action requisite to improving 
their conditions and highly personally selfish or individualistic toward 
those not of their group * 1 1 

It seems significant to point out fhat the personal* qualities of the 
Appalachian people interacting uith-lhcir social heritage, the geog- 
raphy and'economic base Qf the region haye generated a social-polit- 
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ical structure designed to perpetuate many of these same phenomena. 

Until a few years'ago, and \o a large extent even today, one needs but 

to turn back the calendar to the h Middle Ages and analyze the oI<3 

Feudal System to find an Wstorieaf parallel to the Appalachian people 

and their society Yes, the social-political structure of Appalachia has 

been and somewhat Remains only an updated version of the Feudal 

System of the Middle Ages. Consequently* like its forerunner, this 

social system has sought to maintain the status-quo and, therefore, has, 

in some' respects, been somewhat stagnant relative to the remainder 

of society in this country. It has needed a Renaissance— a rebirth— to 

upset the static social equilibrium which has and, -in some tespects, 

continues to isolate it from the mainstream of American Society, 
r 

t THE SCHOOLS f 

The preceding preamble* sought to establish the point that a^static 
social equilibrium seems to be a Key Stone of tlie social-political struc- 
ture of what has been and in many ^instances remains an isolated, eco- 
nomically depressed geographic area, Let us now address ourselves to 
its sehools, t 1 * t 

♦ The arrangement a state (and in this case a series of states) makes 
for educating its young represents one of its major-social systems- 
created for the ^purpose of achieving both^clearly implied goals but 
vaguely stated purposes. Nevertheless* a state's educational system is a 
social system comprised of a series of sub-systems at lower govern- 
mental levels Within each' state, both the constitution and the legis- 
lature have established a Ifcgal framework within which a state board 
of education determines the policies of operating tfie state's schools. 
Typically, local districts ace created as sub-systems and operate local 
schools under the limited control of a local board of education. 
- Some sociologists have come to classify social Systems as "open 1, or 
"closed ^ These terms are currently being used in reference to school 
system^ and their sub-vvstems (schools) which are "open" or "closed" 
to innovations in instructing society's young. Open systems, because of 
their drive to develop new solutions to age-old problems, are referred 
to as "self -renewing " Closed systems are those that t for whatever rea- 
sons, are preoccupied with meeting day-to-day demands arjd ^th main- 
' taining the status quo. Regardless of typ£, educational systems (schgpls) 
develop as parts of their larger socia^system— the complex society of 
which they are a part *As such t they'function primarily m consonance 
with this supporting parent system. 

The educational systems^-ahd -their sub-systems (schools') -*of the 
various states comprising Appalachia have iji the past been predom* 
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inantly "ejosetT — just as have iji^ larger social systems\0f_wh1ch they 
area pari. The earlier identified characteristics of.the people and their 
subsequenl-socfaNpoliiical structure accompanied by several restric- 
tive economic conditions have inhibited progress toward, "openness-" 
^Such conditions invariabl) have resulted in an o\er preoccupation wtth 
seif-maintenance or survival, thus leaving little time, energy or con- 
cern for altering that structure about which they are knowledgeable 
and with which tfiey feel secure " * , v \ 

* 1 Because of such corrditions, Appalachian schools have frequently 
been unable to. ot even unconcerned with. 'breaking with the educa- 
tional "is" to move- toward an "oughi to be " This point js clearly Illus- 
trated by a relatively recent description of the general characteristics 
of the administrative staffs and their operation io four Eastern Ken- 
tucky Counties 1 These descriptions validated by widespread positive 
reactions from colleagues in Appalachia are here dangerously gen- 
eralized to'the region , \ 

Children Comparatively/ many of the young in Appalachia 
have been .physically, and psychologically isolated from the* type of 
normal educational and cultural opportunities available to most chil- 
dren Nor only are their communities culturally deprived but also the 
homes of many of these yoiuigstSrs are devoid of even those amenities 
typically associated with the American home. 

Children are healthier, however, than would appear* likely from other 
factors operative in the region, For example, a 1968 health survey in 
Letcher' County, Kentucky, /evealed that the.incidence of health prob- 
lems among school-aged children there r was not significantly different 

from that found nationally. * 

* * * 

As one would expect, these children are of^iormal intelligence.* As 
elsewhere, the'normal IQ approximates the national average of 100. 
What \% found, however js trjat there are children whosa social and 
cultural orientation and isolation frequently limits their ability to re- 
sponds standardized— culturally contaminated tests. ^ 

Another spin-off of the social-cultural environment surrounding the 
school ch^ld is low valuation 'of life's opportunities. He sees life in the 
community as his place He tends tp value this as part of his culture. 
Therefore, he 'often see^ little relation'ship between "schooling" and a 
life "good to live." 

2 + Community Expeclations-'-SuppofL As one would ex^ct, 
"book learning" Kas little relevance for rhany of thos£ in AppaKmia. 
Particular! y*is this true of those who seem to need it moV. Even though 

m * + * 

1 Edmunds, F, Kfncheloe. J B.. and Octeirce. J. R., Developing Procedures for 
In-Service Education of School Administrators* A Report US.Oi,, Coopera- 
tive Research Project No. E^Q26, 1966. , v 
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schools arc. accepted as an e^tab1Khc4 part of the tradition^ expecta- 
tions hel4 for the schoorTiendflto be strongly conditioned byjtfcal his* 
tory. The tried and true seems good enough; Such an orientation, how- 
ever* can only he wewed as being consistent with the sociopolitical 
structure operative within the region. , - , ^ 

Low community -expectations and valuation of schools is further 
illustrated by the low, level of financial support afforded them. The his- 
tory of bond issue failures seem 4 disproportionate to the low economic 
level of many sdiool disincts^Property assessment and taxVates tend to 
be mu£h lower in Appalachian counties in Kentucky, for exarrTple, than 
they, are elsewhere in the slate The fyurdem them for financing these 
schools thus often falls upon persons other than local resfdents. Sev* 
eral counties in Kentucky ,with tax assessments and rates far below the 
state average Yeceue up to 85C£ of their non*ffcderal support from the 
state and only 15^ from local sources Consequently, salartes-and prif; 
pupit expenditures |n Ihlse districts are usually tfelow the state averag^ 
* Possibly, the best summary relative to community expectations of th 
•school is illustrated in the almost defiant remark of a resident to a 
, schodl principal^'l send my boy to school, so you learn him."- 

,3 Professional Staffs. Consistent with the overall social structure, 
jnost professional personnel are indigenous to the district within which 
f ttoey are employed .and are exuemely locally oriented. Yhose who are 
ftpt, tend jpither to he married to local people or to be native cu\nea*by 
counties tn one eourtty over 83*x are natives. To further this locapori* 
entatiom some school boards specifically give preference to a tocal per* 
son pver'an outside applicant even if the latter Is better qualified. * 

Such, staffs lofal orientation is further illustrated by the fact that 
Juosj-of them attended colleges or universities close to their homes. To 
illustrate* over 86C£ of one county's staff had attended college within 
a seventy*five mile radius of their county and had returned home to 
teach. Only 6^ of the staffs in four such counties* had taught in an- 
other state. - * • 

These staffs are all participants in the foftnal organization of the 
schools. They are place-bound and therefore, consistent with their 
culture,, often times tend tp place local customs and values above thetr 
professional judgments . 

4 Informally Organized. *As one would expect, with (personnel 
coming primarily from within the district and being familiar with lQpal 
traditions, expectations and operations, many school districts have 
found it neither necessary jior desirable to operate witfi written school 
b5ard poljcies or procedures. Like other segments of the social struc- 
ture* schools are informally organized and operated/ 
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^One estimate is that fewer than of Appalachian schoobdistricts 
rn Kentucky h'a\e written school board policies and less than 5% have t 
any- other -than Shite Department of Education curriculum guides. 
There have been few systematic turncutum dcvetop*rfe"nl activities. 
< Most schools are Operated on the thesis of lure a teacher, assign him to 
a school and a. grade, give hint his books and let him teach* 

5 Operational Characteristics of Administrators* Like teachers, 
most school administrators *are nafl\es of the districts within which 
they; are employed antl are place rather than career bourfd in Their pro- 
fessional onedtation (Swapping Superintendents)' fhis^rcsulh in few < 
attending or participating in national or e\eh regional professional 

* meetings Their comcrsations'wilh each* other tend to fie on personal 
matters and interests such as hunting or local politics rather than upon 
professional matters ' ' 

The ethics of these administrators also seem consistent with the* 
eartfeP identified characteristics of the mountaineer Since they are . 
place-bound anil people-onented, many of them see nothing ethically ■ . 
wrong in a principal, teacher or sorqe other ^school person openly run- 
ning candidates Tor election to the school board in order to ascend to 
the position, evin though the position is currently fiHfed* _ ■ 

*A further characteristic of these 'school' administrators is that they 
* tend not to fire a teacher for ^competency* father, they seem con- 
cerned only wfien a teacher's. behavior results in community criticism. 
Their guiding principle often seems to ha jhat of not creating prob- 
lems Their desire to retain*their jobs appears so strong that they often 

* appear incapable of actions, regardless of its professional -soundness, 
whjch will result in controversy or problems, for then thty might be 
fired. ' f 

It also seems, that when professional needs or problems are identified, 
J^jnany t§ these administrators tend not to attack the problem but rather 
to talk §bout it Repeatedly in many group discussions, administrative 
staffs have been unable or unwilling to attack a problem— rather they * 
, have repeatedly illustrated its existence. This is not meant to imply that % 
aeiion is not taken once* a problem arises, Tt only sgggests a restricted 
ability or willingness^ to conceptualize arid treat long-range problems in 
a formal, systematic fashion. 4 

, As hinted 1 above, these administrators seem 'preoccupied with self- 
maintenance." They quite often do engage in the election of "their" 
people to the board of education. Equally they systemitically seek to 
avoid controversy and conflict. Subsequently, as an illustration of the 
consequences of such preoccupation, many-districts have no established m x 
attendance boundaries thus permitting parents to 1 send their children to 
1 ^ the school of their choiee The^point could have been illustrated equally 

erJc 
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# well by pointing out that this, self-maintenance drive often results in 
such things as buildings being erected for polUicaf reasons, on sites 
completely isolated from the'mam.body of students to*be served. 

A final characteristic of the administrative operations of the school 
is related to the administrator's emphasis upon his management func- 
tion at the expense of his other functions. Many principals personally 
operate school stores, plan lunchroom menus and even purchase food. 
Many have been required to do this from economic necessity, for many 
even have to purchase' their own supplies, coal, lights andj^ephone 
from funds raised by the school rather than furnished by fhe board 
of education./ ' ' 

6 Instructional Programs The typicaj instructional program in 
these schpols seems more irrelevant to the students served than those 
in many other sections &f the country. Little attentions effort seems 
made to fit these programs to the socioeconomic W cultural nee<^* 
of the students. pointed out earlier, the Instructional program has ft . 
often been that of teachers and textbooks with only the teacher decid 7 , 
ing wh£t,to teach and when^ a , rf 

Some school admumtratot^^lh^ome embarrassment admit that 
their instructional program is left fo chance wijji only the statte, ap- 
proved textbooks andqour^requirements serving-as safeguards to in- 
sure thaj students aie«tu<Jying ''what they should." 

To summarize what has been set forth to this point, it seems that: 



1. Appalachia is a unique social system. % * 

J People jn Appalachia Jr^ve different orientations than those in 
outside regions. ^ / 




3 Schools are natural products of and contributors to the social 

system of which they ar& integral parts" 
4 # Schools in Appalachia are consistent with the entire social ■ 
system. They, like their society, have been "closed/* They have 
b^en maintained as institutions but hagg not made the full con- 
tribution of which they are capable. 
5 Those 'who have operated these schools are products of^this 
society and 'in this resp&ct have done the best they were capable . 
~ ofjdoing under Existing conditions. 

^ It should be pointed up strop^Jy that not. all school districts nor 
professional itersonneL confoiprt to tht* above* analysis. However, 
the development of. public education in the region and Uie conditions 
controlling it as sl social -sub-system have*ttade the description gen- 
erally appropriate and leads to the. conclusion tfyat most school sys- 
tems in the region might referred to as "closed". Therefore, it fol- 
lows thaMhe sohcfols arc both producers ofr and contributors to t^e 
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social, equilibrium of Appalachia. Or said differently, the sehools seem 
to represent a classical study of social consistency. 

. THE SCHOOLS 
(The ChangUig Scene) , ■ 

To many observers, the schools hi Appalachia have undergone more 
change in the past ten years than in the preceding fifty. £ach of us is 
well aware of the impact federal legislation has^had on the^total social- 

- economic structure of this nation. Social change has been far gseaier 
than most scholars ever though (..possible in such a brief period? 

^Surely the schodls (as a sub-system v^thjn our larger social system) 
have not escaped. Today, afl of American public education is .under- 
, going drastic and.dfamatjc change. Obviously fhere are those who 

s aFgue that'somjfyschook are pursuing change blindly— for tfte sake of 
change Othelg 1 argue tltat the change process is too slow; that educa- 
tional change is dropping farther and farther behind changes in other 
sectors of bur $ocie*ty, Regardless of the*issues being debated, the fact, 
remains that federal legislation j> resulting in alterations within our m 
educational systerns and tftat Appalachia has not been isolated or in- 
sulated frofii this eVte>naJ stimuli. " *' * - -^t * " ** 
'Of the many legislative enactments, let u& use P.L. 89—10 for illustra- 
tive purposes This Elem^htary^and Septfndary Education Act of 1965 
specifically and purposefully intervened in the operation ( of the public 
schools Initially it provided fun^s for the special educational require- 

~ ments of the disadvantaged under its Title Is The Act's Title II made 
possible the* acquisition of school library f^ource n s, textbook? and other 
instructional materials. Title ^Unallocated funds specifically to stimu- 
late and facilitate innovative and exemplary programs and to estab- 
lish supplementary service centers. Title IV made \ possible the estab- 

, lishment of a series of'Educaljpnal Laboratories — one of which, the 
Appalachian Educational Laboratory, was initially changec^wilh devis- 
ing and introducing new answjers to the educational needs of six Ap- 
palachian states. The A'ct's Title V provide^ funds for the upgrading 
of personnel and services of State Departments of Education. 

The advent'of this piece of legislation served as a stimulus, external 
to local school systems, and Obviously presented considerable challenge 
to the status quo equilibrium of each stated educational s^tem. Cdf 
leges; universities, State bepartments'of Education and particularly 
local public schools all felt jfhfc impact of the power of this act. Initially 
the allocation oMunds was not automatic, School districts had to fol- 
low established procedures requiring that all applications be based h on 
an analysis' of needs, that a proposed program be logically planned for 
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the reduction of those needs, that operation procedures clearly indicate 
their appropriateness to the proposed program and -that procedures for 
evaluating the consequence be established. 

For Ihe first time, many schools were asked to plaji^to develop a 
program predicted to achieve specified goals— to determine the extent 
to which these goals %ere achieved. Such a procedure was totally for- 
eign to many schools, and many educator^in Appalachia. Such*a pro- 
cedure was not typically followed in these systems which were" operated 
more informally than formally and more traditionally than innova- 
lively. Subsequently; the balance— the status quo was teetered and 
tottered: / ■ \ „ . „ 

* Accommodations of this external intervention were achieved in a 
% variety of ways in different local school districts. M&t 'districts Wt 
compelled to lake advantage of the funds made available and to mote 
rapidly, in order to benefit during the first year of operation of P.L. 
89-10, and have been involved %ith it and,su^sequent congressional acts 
ever since ; The typical method of adjustment to meet these external 
requirements has been the creation of a sotrteivhat separate" school 
program— one that can be surgically removedif federal funds are eui> 
tailed. This type of adjustment temporarily permitted the Ipcal district 
to operate its basiC-pfrigram much as it did prior to the act. However, 
the involvement of school personnel in the planning— imptemen ting— 
evaluating processes has and will continue to affect the* status quo 
somewhat and could give impetus to mo're basic and lasting changes. 

At tfiis point in history, as a result of such externally induced forces 
for change, the entire Appalachian region: appears to be: \ 

1. Suffering from a Shortage of Specialized Personnel. The r sud- 
denness of the initiation of federaWy-funded programs for public schools 
drained the professional manpower pool throughout Appalachia* Many 
such progcams required personnel with professional credentials in spe- 
cialized areas (remedial reading, for example). Unfortunately, tradi- 
tional employment practices resulted jh the transfer of some + and em- 
ployment of other "locals^'without such preparation rather t than the 
recruitment of "ou,tslders*J' who possessed the special competencies 
demanded by such a program. To illustrate, most school districts im- 
mediately initiated remedial reading programs. *To staff these, the 
"best** first and second grade teachers were frequently transferred 
to' the federally-funded program. It was not uncommon for these 
teachers to be replaced by persons less qualified arid able than ^hey. 
lit some instances, replacements were persons who would never have 
been employett under norrnal circ usances, Yhus ''untrained per- 
sons were staffing remedial reading programs and their replace- 
ments %ere frequently of such tow. calibre that the continuing need 
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for a remedial program was insured. In one instance familiar ^o* 
this author, there were more thjrd *gr a J e students in need -of r£medial^ 
assistance after the ibird sear of operation of the remedial reading 
program than there had been before the*pr.ogiam was Started^* 

Thusjmplemenlation of ESEA and other such programs not only 
drained the manpower pool but also resulted in the placement of avail- 
able local personnel irt positions for which' they had little or no spe- 
cialized training Today many of these professionals have acquired 
additional training, but the fact remain* that most of the newly created' 
positions were filled by the traditional employment of "our own peo- 
ple " Fortunately; today, ^his practice* is subsiding somewhat and with 
increasing frequency "outsiders'* with special Competencies are being 
recruited and emgloyed. If this continues, nope fully these .people will* 
demonstrate the necessity of specialized competencies foF all persons 
filling those positions requkijig such specialization. Until then, many 
schools and students will continue to be* served by specialized program^ 
staffedjjy nonspecialists* Thus, Appalachian schools hSve suffered from 
a lack of personnel with specialities in the areas ntJeded to operate ef- 
fective instructional programs. But, it should Jto pointed out again that 
the tide is shifting and that in the process several of the traditional 
ways of doing things are being challenged. Hope(ully this new tide 
will result in an increasing number of persons with specialized profes* 
* sional competencies to serve students within this region. 

2 Breaking Pown of Provincialism. Among.the many significant 
changes one can observe in Appalachian schools since the advent of 
E S.E' A,, P L> 8<£-10 in 1965 \i the erosion of some of the provincialism 
which has characterized the regioji for so long. Availability of federal 
funds and engagement in new programs ha^ve necessitated increased 
communication within school districts, between and among districts 
and between districts and state 'and federal agencies The need for in-^ 
formation abdut programs, program revisions, application guidelines, 
prognam reports, etc along with 3 frequently difficult schedule have 
resulted in local patterns of conversations among professionals shift- 
ing with considerable frequency from noneducational to educational 
topics. - ^ 

A second chinkjn the traditional provincial) stic orientation of many 
school districts is that competition for funds is resulting in new pro- 
grams being initiated within some school districts. These districts- are 
becoming increasingly proud of wl^at they are able to do. Some are be- 
ing recognized for then- innovativeness and for* the effectiveness ^of 
their programs Consequently, maivy -districts—and.' their communi- 
ties—are finding the challenge of creating, new programs stimulating 
and regarding They enjoy the recognition received from perscms and 

2^3 : 
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agencies both iri and outside ttieir districts. 

A thlrdJFactor related Jo a reduction' of local provincialism hJs been 
, the availatfilit> of resources t o \ i sit other schools and to. attend various 
professional meetings. This practice of meeting and working with peo- 
ple fronvothcr districts in Kentucky well as other states has had a 
^significant influence on many lo^al school administrators and teach- 
ers^Visitation to other schools has exposed pefsonnel to different ap- 
proaches to teaching and programming. In fact /visitation has been so 
effecthc that the Appalachian Regional Commission is currently help- 
ing to finance a program for thtKentucky Ri\er Educational Coopera- 
tive^ that teachers from eight school districts can spend up to five 
da$$ysbserving and working with teachers at the highly innovative 
LBJ School hi Breathitt County, Kentucky. As exposure to new or 
different educational practices continues, surely the walls of provincial- 
ism will continued deteriorate. 

A third factor in this area can be illustrafed again by Kentucky. 
'Title III of the original RL. 89-10 was designed for innovation and 
demonstration projects, and supplementary centers were used for nine 
years as a means to n1ulEl-county or regional programs, For^examplfe, 
the Supplementary Educational Center, at Somerset^ Kentucky, served 
some sixteen school districts. Eight such centers served all of the dis- 
tricts in Kentucky, These eight centers" were tied together in a state- 
wide K^htucky Inno\ation De\eIopment Center which has as one of its 
primary functions the stimulation and coordination of innovational 
practices through consultative services, research, training , and dis- 
semination Local school Boards 'and administrators in Kentucky be- 
gan to look be>ond therr own boundaries 10 these agencies opejatjng at 
a regional le\eL This movement undoubtedly resulted in increased 
stimulation of progress atid greatly reduced the traditional concept of 
provincialism. ■ - \ h 

3 + Fragmenting Their Efforts^ Prior Discussions of shortage of 
specialists and a reduction in pro\in$ialism allude, to the reality that 
many schools are engaged in such a widfe range of activities that both 
their efforts and the subsequent results are being fragmented. As stated 
Earlier, there is an uncertainty of continued funding of federal programs 
along with the proliferation of both federal and state programs. In the 
typical schoot district there has t^ea neither the time nor manpower to 
"fit" all of these .into artMntegral, meaningful whole. Little effort 
has been made to focus these on the unique educational problems and 
needs resulting from the t "closed ness" <Jf the unique Appalachian so- 
cial system. ♦ 

This is not to imply that extra-murally funded projects should have 
been a part of a< rigid overall master design. Rather its intent is only 
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to point up a need for integration and coordination of all programs 
within a school district rather than "tacking? new* programs ooto'of 
"'patching" them intend school districts oft-going instructional program. 
To illustrate; the primar) responsibility of every school district is being 
directed toward those programs that will continue if and when special 
project or program funds are withdrawn. Districts have had and cur- 
rently have limited personnel, time or energy to devote to much other 
than this immediate responsibility Therefore,, those federally-funded 
programs, vvhich have in some instances done ifluch for education in 
AppalachiaJ have in other ways been composed ^f an aggregate of His- 
connected and unrelated pieces. Fortunately/ there is a growing rec- 
ognition of the need for coordination within districts, between districts, 
and state and ' federal agencies as well as oetween state ^and federal 
agencies themselves, WitrTthe erosion i>t-ihe provincial natur^of Ap- 
palachian districts, tl\p<*cqiiiMtion of new personnel with^special com- 
petencies and other phenomena, there are incr&asinjf signs of actions 
to coordinate these previous fragments info meaningful wholes 

4. Working With Inadequate Design and Data. As earlier in- 
dicated,' Systematic data collection and utilisation has been practically 
non-etfistent in Appalachia, In terms of past operation?, the need for 
snqfi data was of less import thaji othef matters. Sckool personnel have 
seen little need for research training in their preparatory prq|ram£ 
T^pic^lly; when school programs have moved, Ihey^haye dona so on 
the basis^of personal hunches, interest of those involved or on thg basis 
of hearsay reports of tfther programs. Little systematic progratn im- 
"proveiftent orT&yplualion has existed. Consequently, today there is 
something of a shortage of personnel who can^concejyualiztf^n idea, 
translate it to an operational plait, implement it an^ evaluate its con-* 
sequWes, This shortage is reflected in q?anyi?f the pr^posals^originally 
submitted Hinder Titles I. n and UTan^ appears as a> symbolic; con- 
sequence of Appalachians closed school system. 

It \% atso apparent that local school' systems and State Departments 
all share the need for more adequate data froth*for«pIanning Vnd for 
determining the consequences of activities now underway. There then 
continues to exist a Jieed for jome assistaneeMn the design of projects 
and in their evaluation. Equally, there is rreed for some agency «to 
secure data within a state so that such data could be used by both in- 
termediate and local systems. \ ' ^ 4 

In light of the above conditions which seem to be operative within 
the schools, the states and the entire Appalachian region, three basic' 
points seem to be warranted. * k ^ " ✓ 

1 Schools are improving. Beyond all doubt, the opportunity for a 
quality education for all of the children of all the people is greater to- 
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day than ever before in* Appalachia. True, such an opportunity is less 
adequate in this region than in some other sections of the country. 
However, conditions today are quite unlike those of ten years ago. The 
status quo -the closcd>chobr system is being opened and hopefully it 
will CQntfnue to open as nevt personnel, riew ideas and new expectations 
are introduced ■ ' ■♦ 

2, The process of educational change is but Utile different frpm the 
process of any social change^ While the public school' is dependent 
for its existence upon the -support of the larger society, today's larger 
society is not that of 'Vsterday^ No longer is the superintendent of 
a local school district entirely dependent upon local resources for his 
operation of schools No longer is he totally bound by local expecta- 
tion^ relative to his performance. .Rather, he. is beginning to identify 
with and be supported by a larger spcicty— the state and nation. As this 
continues to occur jn Appalachian the tempo of change should increase. 

3 Schools are both products of and contributors: to that society 
which supports them. As indicated above, as the scope-of this society 
shifts from the local community to a region or to the state, it appears 
that the schools .will be in better positita) to affect the social-political 
structure of the local^community, As this happens, It seems likely that 
Appalachia could begin to de\e^p viable solutions, to its own social 
and econofnic problems. " / ^ 

In summary t \$chools in Appalachia have long been so closely inter- 
woven with and dependent upon local conditions that they hav^ auto- 
matically reflected these conditions, To take liberty with Jack Welter's 
title,, "Yesterdays* People Produced Yesterday's Schools.',* However, 
as viewed tiere^ttie^soqaJ solution in this country has caught "yester- 
day's people" (particularly the schools) in a movement which is mak- 
ing inroads into their isolation. The excitement and the enthusiasm 
of school people reflect' this mo\emcnt. The*task is to find ways of 
aiding these "yesterday school people" to become "tomorrow people." 

As stated in th? beginning, all schools are a direct reflection of the 
'sociali^oliticaf-economic structure of the society which created and 
maintains them. The schools of Appalachia represent a case study of 
social consistency. The schools as a factcr ^Appalachians future can- 
not be overlooked or underplayed. As Apfalachia changes so will the 
schools, but, equally, as the schook change so will Appalachian 
' * - 

. * CONCLUSION^ , - 

■ ' c \ - 

'In closing, 1 would remiss if I failed to knowledge ftiy very deep 

love and respect for the many fine people who have and are devoting 

their lives to the education of Appalachians young- They have labored 
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long artft hard, they have done the besi they could* Unfortunately* the 

t-a^k, to dare, has been too great for their rrwnpower-and abilities. How- 
ever, each of them, like you and me, is dedicated to his task as he 
\ecs it 'As one of my favorite superintendents Is often inclined to say, 
^Someday, ue should build *i monument to those real professional 

school men who held education in Appalachia together with bailing 

wire " , 



►'29 EDUCATIONAL REFORM. IN, APPALACHlA: 
PROBLEMS OF RELEVANCE, STRATEGY, 
. AND PRIORITY ~ 

STANLEY CL IKEJSBERR.Y ' . 

The prohtemv faied^ by Appalachian public schoohfare many. A pre- 
scriptive analysis is .presented here to enable these schools to meet the 
'challenges of the future. Or lkcnberry*h Senior Vice-President for 
University Development And Relations At Pennsylvania State Univer- 

Profound changed have come a^bout in American society during the 
last decajfe in^the level of expectation for public educa^n. These 
changes are ajs6 evident in contemporary Appalacbia, Public eJuc^tion 
is increasingly religl upon as> an instrumept of social policy, with issues 
ranging from marrpower development and economic growth to those 

. of civil rights and poverty, 1 Furthermore* in ai\ increasingly credential- 
oriented occupational market place ,,the,benMts traditionally associated 
with education are becoming even more critical for an individual's 
social, economic, and cultural survival, and there is less and less room 
for* educational failure. The era of an'yneasy accommodation^etween 
an educational system which was, only partly effective, and the chang- 

x ing manpower demands of society is drawing tq a close, 2 

In fltv earlier day, school 3ropouts apd even those youngsters who 

_ completed secondarv. school but hau^ failed to develop adequate skills of 
communication and/or specialized technical or craft skills were ab^ 
sorbed bylhe jc^f market jbecause of the vast societal demand for un- 
skiljed and ' semiskilled manual labor. This" is no longer the case, 

^ Ind&d, the current social unrest In our nation is in many ways a prod- 

^ Reprinted from Change in Rural Appahchia ed, by John D. Phojiadis an^d Harry 
K Schwarzweiier by 1 permission of Tne University of Pennsylvania Ptcss, © 1970. 
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uct of the marked decline in the demand for tin^illed workers. Be- * 
tween 1948 and i960, for example, the number of blue collar production 
workers declined by nearly a' half million, while nonproductiori white 
collar w + ork*ers rose by LS million;* The 1970 census should show even 
larger shifts Even the most untutored in our society now see trie re- 
lationship between educa^on^ economic growth, and the quality of life 
in our society more clearfy than ever before. The current failure on 
the part of the school to be effectKe with a significant minority^pf our 
youth population increases the likelihood of broader and more costly 
social failures \pJM> future* Alienation from school may signal a lafger, 
more complex series of problems. * 

Educational reforms. undoubtedly are a -necessary precondition for 
dealing effectively with* the strains and tensions genj&rated by rapid 
social change* This may be especially true jn Appalachian where the 
development of an efficient and modern school system has lagged con- 
siderably behind the general thi*ust of social and economic trends in 
the nation. In looking toward a brighter future and in planning" 
for educational reform in Appalachian appropriate answers must be de- 
vised from a number of vtry difficult problems. The discussion which 
follows will be focused oh tfiree such problems which may be- regarded 
as being 'of major regional as well as national significance: the prob- 
lems of educational relevance, strategy, and priority. 

PROBLEMS OF ^RELEVANCE ^ 

Although Appalachia can lay no claim to any exclus[ve affliction, the 
greatest problems faced by its educational system are those of rel- 
evance, or irrelevance as the case may be. The issue may be examined 
from two perspectives: irrelevance produced by inappropriate 'goals and 
irrelevance occasioned by effectiveness. Thp first, where the goals of 
■education and the institutionalized mechanisms for achieving them may 
have little relationship to the curreSP interests and future need& of 
youngsters, is perhaps the more common and more obvious difficulty.^ 

There are certain basic educational objectives which must be achieved 
for a// \oungsters if they are to function effectively and productively in 
our rapidly changing society* The option of compromise is not avail- 
able If systems of education ai€ to meet these needs of 'young men and 
women, they musr/ao the following: (I) enable sustained personal 
flexibility in occupational choice and, consequently, freedom of life* 
style; (2) enable individuals to function effectively as citizens; (3) facili- 
tate th£ creation, 'preservation, and transmission of culture. T 
"""^Fh$ goals of educational systems often become misplaced because of 
a lack'of understanding of the implications and future requirements for 
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flexibility in occ^ation choice, effective citizenship, or cultural rtl- 
evance In the year 2,000, today's first graders wjll be only 36 years old. 
Unaware of thfc nature of society ^hiny \ears fiance, educators obr 
viously have difficdlty in building a curriculum to achieve such per- 
formance, lEven when the outlines of the future and the implications 
seem clear, there is a failure to build a corresponding educational pro- 
gram because^of the difficulty of the processes of institutional change 
and reform. ' ^ K s 

By way .of illustration, one might examine the typical school pro- 
gram and identify tffose aspects which create and sustain freedom of 
life ^tyle and occupational choice. The tendency is^ to be* overly critical 
at first 'Yet, talcing into account the ne'eds of a changing society, many 
of the more traditional educational programs of tbe school, -including 
reading and language expression, science, mathematics, and other 
aspects of the general education program, may be more relevant than 
ever before. Ttie growth occupations of the future will require increas- 
ing competence along such lines and failure to develop these basic 
skills will spell broaden occupational and peegbnat failure regardless of 
subsequent vocational training o% occupational choice. 
, There are gaps in the school curxiculum* however, Which mu^st be 
filied if freedotn in Occupational choice and life style, and cpnsequently 
relevance, are to be achieved. There is no aspect of the sdfcol cur- 
riculum, for example in which the Appalachian youngster Wy ex- 
plore the wide world of work and the range of potentially applicable 
* occupational choices There is no aspect of the Appalachian school 
program which sets forth effectively the social, economic, and educa- 
tional implications of occupational choice, - - " * 

It should not be unexpected that the youngster | in Appaftathia — or 
in the inner city ghetto— filds school irrelevant because of an inability 
to relate education to wmjt and life style. Models Af occupational al- 
ternatives are limited ta those derived from personal) experience .either 
in the home or the con>munity or througKxjiiass m^dia such 1 as televi- 
sion The school does too little to suppIementHte / wro<fe/ deficiencies of 
the youngster coming from a more restricted^environmejiL If the youjh 
is lucky enough to find a 'viable occupational model or models, he may 
still be unable to relate the work in his mathematics class to his interest 
in becoming air auto mechanic or a space technician,, While the par- 
ents of the* middte-claSs youngster may help' overcome such problems, 
other youngsters may be less-- ftttturiate. 

IiKthis specific instance, the risk of irrelevance could be reduced if 
curriculum modifications were made to facilitate greater sophistication 
in occupational choice and to establish%n awareness o| the educational^ 
soeial and economic implications of various career choices. Recognizing 
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the interaction 'between life style and. occupational choice, and the 
occupatfonal adapts en ess required in the years ahead, at least a small 
portion of the school curriculum, especially in rural Appalachfa, should 
be devoted, to yich ends, - \ 

Although there are other gap? and distorted emphases in curriculum 
which might be cited with reference to the charge of irrelevance, there 
^ i s a second aspect of relevance which in tfie final analysis may be less 
Tpbbvious but rtfore damaging, While* thcThet result fdt the student may 
be the Same, icfele\anc£ due to ineffectiveness may be more difficult to 
'remedy than gaps in the curriculum, , 

Schools ofeeducation may have contributed as mueh to fostering in* 
effectiveness as to the solution of the problem, A great deal of educa- 
tional research, for example, has been directed at the problems as- 
Jsp^jated with learning JThe bulk of the focus has been orrtnfc differences 
*\fi t high and low achievers and in prediction of such achievement. The 
result has been elaborate explanations of educational ineffectiveness, 
Arthur Pearl 4 oulljfiesvpopular explanations as follows: , * . 
; *« / -t * , . 

^onsiUutionqf Inferiority, There is, of course, the explanation 

of constitutional inferiority* in which we can suggest that faSUire 
is due to the' fact the child chose the wrong parents and therefore m 
does not have the native ability toJearn like "normal" children, . 
^ " Inadequate Socialization. A seftnd mistake the child can n^(&& ( 
is to be born in an economically, socially, orVulturally disadvanV* 
taged home bejause he fails to receive an optihium environment* 
for growth and development between birth and six years old, the 
school feels. Jess^responsible fojr its failure. 

Cultural Alienation. In spite of rick bright parents, and ample 
natiye ability, we excuse failure in a third class of youngsters be- 
cause of cultural alienation, or to use the more fashionable dc- . 
scriptive term, because they're "hung up, 1 * 

Impossible System. In conjunction with or in addition to any of 
the three above, we explain failure by pointing to the bad^teachers • 
the. child has had earlier and the impossible conditions pf the sys- 
tem which prohibit anything but continued faifure. 

While each of the abov^conditions provides a partial / «(nd]apparenfly 
reasonable, explanation for learning deficiencies, researchers, and 
teachers have overemphasized the obstacles rather than the solutions. 
The occupation structure of 45 years ago accommodated the "rejects" 
of Sucli a system. In control, howevef, the economy and Social struc- 
ture ok today's society dp not*hav£,jtl*e capacity to absorb such a high 
proportion of educational failures. If total biological control and there- 
by an eradlction ; of Pearl's "constitutional inferiority 1 * cannot be 
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achieved, if total victory over poverty is not likely in ihc near future, 
if we are to allow young pe'opie to raise questions about society, ancf if 
ihe available teachers and the $>stem itself mubt continue to be less 
lhan perfect, then the emphasis must be on G^crcoming these constraints* 
Effective mechanisms to overcome obstacles to maximum human de- 
velopment and to Qi.hte\e certain basic educational objcciives for aU 
youngsters must be devised or society must run the continuous and 
accelerated risks" of large-scale alienation. To be truly relevant* the 
school systems of "Appalachia must reexamine not only the learning 
goals sgughi but the effectiveness of educational programs and thereby 
assume the burden of educating all the children, not just the traditional 
fraction. , , ; h 

T PROBLEMS t>? ^TRA^GY I • > -< 

Behind .and related to the problem s,o? teaming effectiveness is the 
quesiioit of strategy While It W possible that greater dedication, more 
money, or greater effort will aflow .achievement of educational goals 
• using essentially the same "models as have been .used in the pa^t t it is 
more likely thai new models and different strategies wilVbe required. 
By way of illustration, four areas merit consideration. 

Firsf^ihcxeased effectiveness will certainly require greater and more 
sophisticated application or indivjduciizBd instruction*}? models adap- 
tive to individual differences. ^4^ough several different sucti models, 
^liav\ been formulated, each gehV^flW shares a number of common aims 
r concerns: . ^ , v t 1 - t 

\ (1) Youngster* can progress -af theiY own rate or paoe in learn- 
ing <If mofe time h needed to accomplish a,n objective, it is avail- 
able; ff less lime is retired, acceleration is possible. / , 

(2) A great deal of emphasis is placed on an Integrated system 
for learning. This usually involves a careful analysis of learning 
B objectives* attention io sequence of learning activities, continuous 
evaluation of progress, and increased feedback to le^jner and 
teacfier. 1 * * „ ■ , \ * * . - 

(J) The r61e of the* teacher is chatfjged drastically, since he 
works more with individuals and small groups -of youngsters ia a 
diagnostic capacity. The teacher functions less as a purveyor of * , 
information a-nd,njore as a manager of learning activities. - %i 
* (4) pvajuation of learning outcome^, is much, more rigorous 
and, con linupus/ with diagnosis and assessment of learning on'a 
weekly; daily, and* in certain computer oriented system.*, on a 
continuous ^basis. The Icirnitig system is designed to insure student 
achievement at specified criterion performance. levels. 
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For example, in "Prtfject Plan 1 ' at Parker£burg, West Virginia, each 
yobngster lays out hfs own schedule or proposal for ihe day's teaming, 
* His teacher reiiews, helps to^odify. and eventually approves the plan. t 
Th^ instructional program is divided int^Teaching-Learning Units 
(f LLPs), with each unit of instruction available in various learning 
styles In cooperationj\ith the teacher, the youngster rnay choose the 
TLU he .wishes to work *ith and may select the teaming style he pre- 
fers, On his own, he Will pull reference books *f<rom -the shelf, arid 
operate rhe equipment such as a tape recorder, a film strip, a record, 
or a single concept film, which is coordinated with #*e text or pro-' 

, grammed material The student may spend all day if he wishes on 
mathematics or any other bubject. or he may spend only 15 minutes 
oji a particular subject. His achievement and progress are tested as he 
moves from step to step* in the TLU, and his information is fed'ihto 
computers at the close of each day, A computer-assisted diagnosis of 
leaning difficulties is available for each of the 30, fifth grade yoyng- 

; sters to help m planning the next (Jay's work^ / * - * * 

As a .learmhg system, Project Plan hasva tremendous capacity to 
adapt to individual differences ,among' youngsters and to overcome the 
v> obstacles of heredity, environment, alienation and previously inade- 
quate teaching. Its adaptability to individual needs pf learners is irv 

f sharp contrast to the traditional lockstep approach m which a single- 
teacher attempts to/work with thirty youngsters as a total group, the 
Jatter method allows very little room for variation in learning rates, or 
styles, and little time for individual attention and diagnosis' of learning 
difficulties, 1 * 

Irour society can no'jonger tolerates system which may do a satis- 
factory job For tfte average student but ignores the needs of youngsters 
on both extremes, more individualized instructional system^ jnust be/ 
developed and implemented, % t V 

A second point of focus in strategy should be on increased differentia- 
tion of the roles played by teachers and other educational personnel^ If 
the size of the educational slag heap is to be reduced and different 
learning systems developed, differentjunds of teacher riles will be 
required, Education, caught by the efficiency dt the v assembly line 
modet has evolved a personnel system which treats teachers^as inter- 
changeable parts. With % greater resources available for educational 
inifestment and with more pressing demands for effectiveness, there 
• / has been a parallel emergence of the concept of differentiated teacher 
** roles. Paraprofessiorral teacher aids, beginning teachers, senior teach- 
ers, interns, subject specialists, educational technologists, curriculum 
design specialists, evaluate^ and others,are finding entry in the schools, - 
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Such a trend must t^e place if new models for teaching and learning 
are to get beyond the talking stage 

t The byproducts or side benefits of differentiated teaching rotes are 
significant First, grcaier v flexibility -in the f*fTes of educational person- 
nel should bring about' greater flexibility and adaptability in the edu<^; 
tional program Moreover, differenlidl performance will enable teacher , 
,pay to be based orWifTerential performance rather than simply on tbe 
number of >ears of experience and hours of graduate cTedit. The in- 
fluence of, the- experienced and effective teacher can be multiplied, 
while" tfie opportunity for the housewife who Wishes to move in and 
out of teachjng as her family commitmenls permit is also preserved, 

'Differentiate^ teaching rotes should make it less Accessary fora male , 
lo move into administration to secure a- hijgKer salary*. If the school 
is to aim for full effect Keness^nd it musU the model of the self-con- 
tained classroom and the isolated teacher is past-*-whether-in the moun- 
tain communities of Appalachia or in the mare thickly populated urban 
centers of the nation, * - , , 

A third area*o? concern is the stategy followed with respect to early 
childhood educqiion. Recent attention to the education of young 
crijldrenjias come about as a result of evidence which suggests that 
'the long-term effect of extreme environments, may Influence mea- 

j sured intelligence of ydUng children by .1,^5 standard deviations, or 
approximately 20 points, 5 That is, two chlidren tff assumed equal 
'initial intellectual capacity, one placed in a deprived environment 'and 
the other placed in an abundant environment, might be expected to 
differ in subsequently measured intelligence by as much as ,20 points, 
Arthur Jensen has raised several serious questions with respect to sucK « 
conclusions* but the concern for. some means of early intervention in 
the development cycle persists. Beyond the quantitative difference in 
intelligence, equally-rm porta nt differences in attitudes, ^values, and self- 
'concept are known -to be influenced by the home and community en- 
vironment, ' 

' Thus, special efforts have been designed during the past few^ears to 
supplement or to enrich the environment of disadvantaged youngsters, 
and* thereby, to. seduce the negatiWeffects on development which ar£ 
evident in the first grade and increasingly thereafter, *Headstart, which 

' represents one such attempt nationally, has failed to measure up to the ' 
magnitude ot the need,- ■ *' . 

The question of strategy is important in early childhood education, 
nott>nly for reasons oreducational effectiveness, buttfor cost and ef- 
ficiency concerns as well With a shortage of qualified kindergarten 

' teacheis, with iU^ck of properly located classroom space, and with in*, 
sufficient rrioneyw^nplement.tlie conventional program for three and 
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founand five-year-old children, a new strategy or model for early child- 
hood education would appear desirable. The Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory has developed the basis for an alternative strategy for de- 
livery of early childhood education. The laboratory has field tested a r 
model wttfch combines technology arid educational mobility to bring 
, early childhood education to the home. The outlines of the program 
are as follows: ' , ' 

Smali^Neighborhood 'Groups of ten' or so youngsters meet on a 
regular basis once a week jn^nobile^cl^ssroom under the direction 
of a trained -teacher and a paraprof&^ional teacher aide. 

-Television Programs of 30 minute duration daily are available to 
the youngsters in the home and provide a major teaching resource. 

Home Visitors visit the home once each week to talk with par- 
ents, ch$ck on the child's progress and deliver educational mate- . 
rials. They help integrate the activities carried on in the honie with 
the weekly mobile classroom sessions and the preparation *of the 
television series, 

. * * * * 

It is too ear1£ to endorse such a model or to document its effective- 
ness The Tough puttine of the laboratory program is cited only to sug- 
gest that.it will be essential for the public and the profession to be more 
creative inihe exploration of new models and fiew strategies in the de- 
livery of essential educational services. 

The question of alternative educational strategies, of course, should 
be raised initially in 'the teacher training institutions. New* strategies 
for elementary and secondary education will eventually require colleges 
to break out of the straight jacket so .characteristic of higher education 
in general and of teacher education programs' in particular. 

Despite efforts to the contrary, teachers t£nd to teach as they were 
taught If teachers have experienced a locK^tep approach to learning 
throughout their own educational careers* it should not be a Suprise to 
note these same tendencies m their classrooms. If teachers have not se^ 
any evidence o'f individualized instruction or have not Had any success- 
ful experience in learning through the application of the new tech- 
nologies ^instruction sUctTas programmed learning or television, we 
should not be surprised when their teaching also reflects these qualities, 
* More than any other sector of the college or university curriculum, 
teacher education programs need to search for more efficient and effec- 
tive approaches, and to demonstrate the innovative* and adaptive charac- 
ter of effective instruction. , \+. r , 
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< r PROBLEMS OF PRIORITY 

We have considered the problems of educational relevancy and 
stfategy, and withotit doubt these issues are.extremely important. How- 
ever, the ultimate and perhaps crucial problems, especially in Ap- 
h palachia, may be those of priority. Clearly* an essential prerequisite to 
having is wanting. Just as in the prkate sector, demand for a product 
or service must accompany its availability. Before we can have a better 
road system, a more effective public welfare program, or better educa- 
tional facilities, we must ha\e a corresponding system of priorities. 
The Appalachian Region, can have a first rate system of educational 
opportunity only if the people of Appalachia establish the priority and 
demand the product. ' - 

The extent of commitment to education in West Virginia might be 
examined as an example of the broader problem. In 1960*61 „the educa- 
tional expenditure in the United States was $390 per pupil. 7 In 1966-67, 
it stood at "$564, an increase of 45 percent over the six year period. In 
jhose same six years, West Virginia increased* from an investment of 
$225 per pupil in 1960-61 to S41 1 per youngster in 1966-67, an increase 
o£*61 percent. 

When it began in 1960-61, West Virginia ranked 43rd among the 
states in per pupil expenditure. By 1966-67, with a 61 percent increase 
in effort, the rank remained 43rd. In 1960-61, West Virginia lagged 
$135 per pupil behind the national average, in 1966-67, it .laggecf in in- 
vestment by SI 53 per youngster. • 

A football coach Who declared that his goal was to equal the national 
'average in the percentage of games won and lost would soon find out 
from the public that his aspirations were not high enough. For" West 
, v Virginia and mother Appalachian states to hope Jo provide educational 
opportunity equal to the national average is not enough, but from what 
we know of the consequences, to do less is intolerable. 

What are the results of this inadequate education^ investment? The 
toll may be seen in fhrfee ways. Fitst, it results "in inadequate instruc- 
h tional supporting systems and services such as guidance counselors, 4 

curriculum development specialists, planners, supervisors, evaluators* 
, teacher aids, clerical assistance and other essentials that help" to bolster 
the teaching program's overall effectiveness. 

Second, because of the failure to invest more heavily in the educa- 
tion of Appalachian youngsters, schools have gross deficiencies in equip* 
ment, materials, supplies and" facilities which serve to retard, learning 
and deprive children qf the best in educational opportunity. 

Third, the result of inadequate 'investment in education forces t a 
gradual, long term erosion of the quality of the teaching force due to 
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the non competitiveness of. teacher salaries. Some of the facts may be 
startling. As recently as 1*960-61, the average teacher salary in West 
vVirginia, for example, was 53,980, or $1,255 below the national aver- 
age. H ranked 44th among the states. 

By 1966-1967, the average teacher salary in West Virginia had in- 
creased tot$5,450, but was $1,371 below the national average, aftd its 
rank was still 44th, Nearly every border stajejpa* able to drain off West 
Virginia teachers in 1960-1961, and each continues to be able to do so 
today By driving a few miles or relocating -in Ohio, Pennsylvania, or 
Virginia, West Virginia teachers might easily expect in excess of a 
$1,000 salary advantage. A comparable problem exists in eastern Ken- 
tucky and other areas of rural Appalachia. 

One can rightftttly ask the implications of 4 such an imbalance. The 
erosion of teaching resources in Appalachia is much.likc the erosion of 
its'natural resources— as, for example, the slashing of our forests in the 
past and the strip-mining operations at present. Ij, is silent andjiardly 
noticeable from year to year. The plight becomes recognizable as se- 
rious ajjd immediate, however, only when we note the growing propor- 
tion of teachers; supervisors, and .administrators nearing retirement age, 
the failure to attract the best Of our newly trained teachers to serve in 
the region, and the poor performance of our youngsters on various 
criteria o^^icational ajid personal development. 

More money is part of tire answer, of course. Appalachia must find a 
w&y to catch up and keep up, and this will not be easy. It has been esti- 
mated, for example, that West Virginia must have $60,000,000 in addi- 
tional support for education to begin h to catch wp. s To attempt to keep 
up, continued yearly investments of some 15 to 20 million additional 
dollars each year on a regular basis are essential. It, is tempting to en- 
gage in self deception by attempting to improve by spreading tlje €0 
million aver a three-year period at the rate of 20 million a year. But as 
has been demonstrated.in the past, the^world won't stand still for the 
state and region to catch up. * 

Educational priorities come from value judgments. Citizens must 
make choices about the differential allocation of scared resources to 
various services provided by government, such as highways? social wel- 
jre^police protection, recreation, and so -forth. Indeed, the problems 
6f~ education ultimately boil down to the question of whether the people 
of thd various* states, region, and nation want improvements in educa-, 
tional services badly enough to pay for them, even at the price of a 
second car, a color'television set, or a two-week vacation in Florida, 
any one of which costs ne^y as much or more than the current yearly 
investment per student in education. 
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CONCLUSION .* , ' 

.We live in a society in transition, and the southern "Appalachian region 
is no exception. Appalachian people neither ^ant nor could^they attain 1 
an isolation from the realities and pressures of modernization which 
Sun&und I hem. 'With increased mobility, improved communications, 
and a shifting job" structure v the region is caught up in a national and 
international system which h generating' tremendous changes irf the 
region's etonomy, politics, and among other aspects of life, education. 

the shifr toward increasing reliance on public education as an in* 
strument of social policy will not likely be reversed, for it is throu^u 
improved educational systems that the less advantaged in our society 
have fotjnd the promise of upward mobility and the capacity to fulfill 
the demands and expectations of society. It was on a recognition of I his 
fftct that (he so-called American system of public education for all was 
shaped during the fWst half of the twentieth century. And iris the full 
realization and acceptance of this burden durirtg the seebnd half of the 
century that wall enable our society and*the Appalachian region to meet 
the challenges which we face 
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' 30 THE FOXFIRE CONCEPT * . 

> 

ELIOT WIGGINTON 

£7/of Wigginton has achieved international notoriety for conceiving 
and directing the student publication FOXFIRE at the school where he 
teaches in Rabun Oap> Georgia His selection looks in depth at the 
value of this kind of learning experience and the prescriptive nature of 
the concept. 

In August of 1966, MA in T from Cornell in hand, I began teaching 
ninth- and tenth-grade English in a 250-pupil high school in the Ap- 
palachian Mountains of northeast Georgia. The Appalachians were 
not unfamiliar territory to me or my family. I was born in West Vir- 
ginia (one set 'of grandparents owned the Hitchman Coal and Coke. 
t Comp$ny outside Wheeling), and after our family moved to Georgia 
where my father took a job as a professor at the University of Georgia^ 
we still spent every summer in West Virginia. (That is to say nothing 
of the large 1 portions of my yoyng life spent in the very county in 
northeast Georgia where I began rny teaching career.) 

But despite that familiarity with the region, I soon found as a young' 
teacher Jhat I knew* almosjppothing about the region at all. It is now 
1977, and I am still teaching at that same tiny high school, and I am 
still about the business of trying to find out what this region is all about, 
even as I shape and rework an educational philosophy that is constantly 
bei^g altered, by what I discover on a day*to*day basis about myself 
and my kids and my chosen home. 

One part of the philosophy, however, remains inviolate, and that is 
the conviction that students can do — and must be allowed to do — far 
more than has been traditionally expected of them in our schools. One 
*of (he projects that my students and J began in those first English 
classes is a magazine called Foxfire that still continues today. It has 
been written about in virtually every publication around, ^id it is 
generally acknowledged by educators to be the most visibly successful 
^ high school endeavor in this country, and, as such, it has been emulated 
by hundreds -of other high schools coast to coast. 'In fact, as I write 
this, one of ftiy tenth grade. students (a young man who had never been 
on a plane befQre or out of his region unjil now) and I are on a Delta 
jet somevyhere between Kansas City and Atlanta, returning from a 
four-day workshop we ran in Portland for thirty Oregon high school 
teachers, and a speech we made together on the w#y home to the an- 
nual American Association for the Advancement of Science conVen- 
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tion tn Denver, In a few hours, we will be oieeting HeVb Kohl in Kt- 
lanta and taking him along with us back "home to RabuP Gap, wr ere 
"he's 1 going to spend three days with the kids in an attempt to find out 
what's going on tbat's causing all trie commotion. If you don't ki.ow 
who Herb is, by the way, you got robbed hy the college that gave\ou 
your teaching degree. They may not ha\e introduced ^ou to Jonathan 
Kozol or Robert Coles or Jim Herndon or any of those folks eitper, 
and so you\e some catching up to,to do if you^want to consider y 
self a reasonably well-informed, Conscientious educator And I assfj 
you do or you probably wouldn't be reading thi 
s At any rate, .what this"preamble has been leading 
points: 

1 Despite the fact that the Foxfire idea has now spread 
country* it is nevertheless useful to remember that it is a co 
was developed in Aj4palachia by and specifically for people o 
chian roots in a tiny, extreme^ traditional and conservative hig 1 
^that could provide ndt one penny of financial support* 

2* The success df the project is a convinci ^demonstration bhany- 
* one's definition of the tremendous potential that a single teacher has 
for effecting change. And you must remember that. You ana your 
students together ha\e far more power than yoju have perhaps imagined, 
and to believe otherwise is only to provide yourself witfi a convenient 
excuse for not doing more to affect the lues of your students apd your 
community. I 
, This Is $ good ppint at which .to stop reading jf you've decided that 
this article is not going to be for you. For the rest of you, wel/, roll up 
your sleeves and dig in. Here's wtfere this articlcSfarts. 

First, some background. In 1966, I faced 135 kids in *jx classes who, 
for the most part, obviously weren't impressed by the *ay I was teach- 
in* English, Discipline was a very real day-to-day problem, and the 
^reaqjHganfi writing levels of many of my "students demanded/a radically 
" -^^different approach. The situation finally got so'bad that/ one day I 
closed the text, told them to do the $ame, sal jjown cross 
of the desk and said, "Okay, I give up. You know this isn't 
I know this isn't working. Now what are we going to d 
through the rest of thisj/ear?*' ^ ; 

Several days of'disculsibn follPwed during which ti 
nings, I also reflected on my own high school days a 
member classroom activities that had impressed me, or Anoments when 
teachers had literally affected my life. There weren't pany, but there 
were some One happened when, as a tenth grade student — and a pretty 
poor one at that ha\ing flunked a couple of courses And so forth — an 
„ English teacher read a composition I had written for/iim, liked it, and 
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took a few moments of his time to get it published in our high school 
literary magazine. When the piece appeared, with all the words I had 
had in it originally still ther^and my name spelle4 correctly at the 
end, I was jolted in a way I had seldom been jolted before. Copies of 
the magazine went to my parents ("See, I'm not quite as worthless^ 
student as you've been led to b'elieve up until now"); my grades im- 
proved to the point where I graduated near the top of my class, and I 
turned an important corner in my life. It had been proved to me in 
terms I could understand that 1 had worth and capability. I could do. 

Remembering how English finally came alive for me as a direct result 
of that experience, and how I finally realized that writing does, in, fact* 
have some direct applicability to the outside world and perhaps to ray 
life, 1 suggested to my students that we start a magazine. They 
shrugged, through* tfrat sounded as good as anything else I had sug- 
gested so far (the school had never had a publication bjfore so "they 
had no idea what was invoked, but anythina^was better than what we 
had been doing),' and otir principal agreed /$ long as the school would 
have no financial responsibility. I propotarit to him as a six-week unit 
in magazine production so that the Students could see one way that 
writing is actually used* and I promised him that all the language arts 
skills Twas being paid by the State to teach woi&d be rigorously ob- 
served (how much easier it is to get students to deal with grammatical 
problems when they know their work is gojng to be seen by hundreds 
of people), and that nothing would appear in the magazine that would 
be slanderous or offensive (from the beginning, articles written about 
people in the community were read first by those people, corrected, 
and then formally released for publication). L , i . 

The students fanned out into the tiny community requesting dona-\ * 
Jtions from every dividual and business they could 1 find, promising the 
donors that when Jhe magazine appeared,, each would receive a free 
copy* his name would be listed in the back in a donor's section, and the 
inside front cover would be personally autographed to him by the stu- 
dents who put the magazine together. In this way, they raised nearly 
$450. That money was taken to Ihe local printer with instructions to 
print as many copje^ of the magazine as he-wtfld for that sum when we 
delivered the camera-ready pages to him. 

Meanwhile, students were also shaping th? contents. Classroom 
exercises resulted in poems, short stories, essays, an work and some 
photographs, the best of which were selected and put aside. At the 
same time, I was asking each student to do such things as tak,e a mi- f 
mebgraphed Hjt of common ailments (asthma, colds* pneumonia* etcX 
home and bring back lists of traditional Home pures for these ailments! 
T was also meeting small groups of students after^chool 3nd taking 
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them on short intVniews, using a second-hand reeMo-reel tape recorder 
I owned* and a 35mm camera my uncle had picked up overseas during 
World War II The first tape we made had Luther Rickman, the local, 
retired sheriff whose^grandson was in one of my classes, telling about 
tfie time our county's bank was' robbed in 1936. Transcribed, that inter-., 
view, went into ihe magazine almost vdbrd for word— an unbroken 
monologue recounting an,experience that was one of tjie highlights of > 
Sheriff Rickman's career, (he captured Zade Sprinkle, the leader of the 
outlaw band, and brought him xo trial). 

When the' 600 copies oi^ our magazine appeared, that could easily 
have been the conclusion to our experiment, The magazines were all 
paid for They could have been given away (in fact* this is a technique 
that'many high schocils are using, now, produce one free booklet, per 
year thus avoiding the 'hassles of subscriptions and deadlines); fh^ 
classes could have taken on a completely different six-week unit; and . 
that, as they say, would have beep that. - \ 

Bjit the response to that little magazine from the community, and v 
from the kids was so warm that, with the princjpaVs permission, we de- 
cided to offer subscriptions. The subscription money tfiat came in paid 
for the next issue, and now, ele\en ye^p and forty-three magazines and 
* f|ve Foxfire books later, the project is stronger than ever And it is \ 
stronger not because it remained the same, Jbut because it has con- 
stantly evolved— each "year heing altered or adde'd to in some way in an 
attempt to meet more* successfully the needs of the high school stu- 
dents and the community we work with. Knowing that the magazine 
itself wa^ not enough tc^ engage the energies of all my.students, I 
directed the royalties" from the sale of the foxfire baoks back into the 
project using them over the years ,|o: . 

—hire an additional seven-members staff, each of whom has organ- 
ized a new division of our project and each pf which has become a 
cluster of elective courses within ouf public higlj school* Half of those 
staff members are former Foxfire students who \yent on to college like 
the University of Virginia and got their degrees w|th the hope of some 
day being able to come back to their home county\to work- 

—purchase U0 acres of land; then purchase twenty-five 100-year-old 
log buildings which/with community carpenters and. masons and stu- 
dents we disassembled, cpuld be moved lev thatiland, and then recop^- 
structed and rennovated *to form an educaffwal complex that is a 
supplement t6 the existing school system^rpetr to community people 
and our students* but closed to. tourists- 

—begin a videotape operation that now broadcasts weekly hour-long 
programs—scripted* filmed and edited by kids— over the locally-owned 
cable TV network. 
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f —begin a recced , company from which come student-produced 
albums of both traditional music and (he work of local songwriters- 
The 5tudcnu not only do the recording and editing, but also design 
the albums and handle their distribution. 

> —begin a publishing company through which we publish a series of 
books of local and regional interest (such as the recently published 
Memories of a Mountain Shortline, an oral history of the local, now 
defunct, Tallulah Falls Railroad complete with photographs and dia- 
grams put together by twJTKventlygrade girls)- 

— begin a furniture business that produces fine reproductions of 
traditional p feces- by students— with (fee goal of nurturing it into a 
full-fledged indu%try in the community that will provide- additional 
jobs (as will the above businesses) for high school graduates who want 
to remain here. " ^ 
^ — heahfan environmental division that not only teaches kids> through* 
extenrffve field work; a respect for their owji unique environment, but 
als^r engages them actively in research concerning the effects on their 
rironment of such practices as extensive second^ftdme development, 
highway construction, clearcuttmg and tourism, 

— begin an Appalachian studies department in the high school. that 4 
for the first time focuses on their own culture and heritage as moun- 
tain people, at the same lime snowing them parallels" between our.cul-* 
ture and others. 

— begin an elementary school division that^ places high school 
students in the elementary schools in the county as teacher aides with 
responsibility for helping their students design and build playgrounds 
out of native materials, create their own learning materials (such 'as 
readers) and complete a textbook about the history of our county writ- 
ten by elementary school student for elementary school students, and 
published hy our own firm and distributed free to the schools of the 
area, 

— begirua course for seniors to teach them how to begin and run 
businesses of their own. By actually creating some of these businesses 
(furniture, for example) they create jobs for themselves as high school 
graduates. , „ 

The reason for mentioning all this is not to snatch the opportunity 
to blow Foxfire** horn, but to give others some idea of the tfernentious 
range of activities that can be carried out successfully by high* school 
students. There are hundreds more, the only limitation being, essen- 
tially, the extent of individual imagination. 

Tfiat brings me to the core of this article! Nearlv twelve years of 
wrestling in Appalachian classrooms with this thing called education 
has convinced me of four truths These form the basispf my own theory 
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of education, and t(k> come hoi from supposition, but from direct ob- 
servation—from watching education at work, from seeing sacred cows 
exploded, from experimentation and tinkeritt^wh formulae They 
are as follows: J 

I , Many of the things we, as teaciTcrs, assume students cannot do 
are, in fact, things they are perfectly capable of doing, and will do if 
given good enough reasons (reasons other than. "If you don't do this, 
you wilt fail rruy courses")- 

I have actually heard teachers from the outside say, for example, 
that their Appalachian students arc incapable. of the memorization* of 
largeamounts of material, ignoring all the while the tiais of 'evidence 
that proves them wrong; the* fact, for example, that many* of their stu- 
dents have already committed to memory a CB language so complex 
that most of tjiose same teachers wouldn't know much of what their 
students were saying if they heard them using it, or the fact ,that one 
of the fa\orite games of those same students when on 1 trips is to be the 
first to call out correctly the make and model numbers of all the*large 
"trucks on the road hefore they are in plain view— GMC, International, 
* Kenworth, Ford, Chevy, White, Peterbilt, Mack— along with all sorts 
of technical data thrown in on the side just for good measure and added 
entertainment value, or the fact that the "dumbest" boy in their class 
probably already Jias memorized more technical data about guns an£ 
automobiles and the habits and habitat of native trout than his teacher * 
will ever know. Whether the information is,entirely accurate or hot is ' 
beside ihe point. The fact is that a large body of material rras.tJeen , 
internalized in the age-old ritual 6f remembering what is relevant for^ 
one's life and rejecting the rest 

Similarly, I have heard teachers say that their students cannot write 
creatively. If that is, in fact, true, then someone is going to have to ex- 
plain tame why they are able to make up — and memorize— lengthy 
songs about their school and their teachers, songs which sometimes 
skewer those teachers so accurately and peg ih^r personality quirky so 
precisely as to leave no question of who they are talking abouHf ftlb 
names' late removed, or why it is true that Barbara Taylor, as^ senior 
in our school,and an editor for Foxfire came wit'hin two points of fail- 
ing senior English, and yet that same year she wrote a long article about 
Foxfire which she sold to Seventeen for $400,00, or why students like 
Varney Watson, at the same time he is failing English tests, is also writ- 
ing the music and words for songs so beautiful that twelve of fhem 
make; up Foxfire's second 'record album (Varney has already per- 
formed most of them ^ public at such events as the Festival of Ameri- + 
can Folklif* in Washington, D.C), ^ 
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Similarly, I have heard teacfiers say, in those terrible rooms called 
^teachers* loungft, that <i certain Mudent cannot follow directions frbm 
'^a book and then I have watched ifiat same student, using a manufac- 
turer's manual tear down an automobile and put it back together 
again— a feat few teachers in our school could duplicate. 

I could go on in this same vein f^r pages. IiTmost cases, the ability 
is there It just isn't bcing-tapped An^ the sodden reasons we give stu- 
dents for doing the work we assign at^ greeted with a skepticism that 
is all too oFtcn absolutely justifiable. We have forgotten, in many of 
our schools/ that students cap do. and Instead of. celebrating that fact 

* and building on it and adding to and polishing and extending skills that 
already tx\% we substitute the belief that fyiere is a tremendous amount 

; that students cannot do* and therefore they\must be educated. 

% We, as adults, know for a fact that we are the sum total of our 
*past experiences These experiences have determined almost com- 
- pietely" not" only the way we feel about ourselves, and what we know 
jabout ourselves, but a1so,our attitudes about tnc,world around us, our 
perceptions of'whal tasks need to-be done to make this world more 

* habitable; and whether we will be the ones to accomplish tfyese tasks 
s or will be the ones content to sit on the sidelinesWiiping at or rooting 
" for or ignoring those/who try. Confident or timicL self-assured or in* 
, secure, positive or negative* optimistic Or cynicaMthese attitudes are 

the results of our testing ourselves agqinst the worlchand drawing con- 
clusions about ourselves and our abilities from tnose experiences. 

* I^any of these attitudes are formed when we are youW I am still in- 
'secure about t the game of basketball, for example, an A avoid facolty/ 
student games like tht plague because, as an awkward ^Aungster, I was 

: -always the last boy chosen for a team, was only rarely g^ven tfie ball, 
<^and never learned how to dribble or shoot. On the rare occasions when 
<\ did get a chance to shoot, I always missed~^n,errof which was ex- 
actly expected of me and which simply served to tJerpetuate, the cycle 
'and (he series of assumptions that wefl* being made by others Xand con- 
sequently by myself, othenrbping the only yardstick I had by\which to 
'measure myself) about my ability. I cannot play that game, to this 
" day. Math is torture for basically the same reason. Fail a few tests*, mis- 
understand a few assignments, get criticized a few times and the^dye is 
t ^cast It doesn't take any kid long to find out which parts of a stove hum. 
! Other experjentes^ent better for me, luckily. I remember p;eing 
Entranced one day when, in* elementary fjcfyool, a white-haired gentle^ 
man who used to be a high school principal brought in. some of th$* 
pieces from his Indian artifact collection and talked to us about them. 
: -'Later, I was astounded to find that my family knew this tti£n, ^n<Ht)at 
x ^he and my grandmother actually hunted for arrowheads together from 
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time to time, I'wangled an invitation, found a couple of points- lhat 
were exclaimed owr, and almost became *tn archaeologist m college To 
this day I lave thai field, and I intend soon to add a professional 
archaeologist to our staff to do digs with our students. 

Similarlyfiknow I am a more observant person because, when I was 
young, my fa?her, who is a landscape architect, used to take me along 
when he went sketching I had my sketchbook, and he had his, and 
together we sketched and studied details of trees, housev landscapes. 
He criticized my work, but always positively and with lo\e, and I still 
sketch to this day, and encourage my students to do the same. 

Because my father helped me build a doghouse;for my dog, and as- 
sorted furniture for my bedroom, and taught me how lo use tools in 
t the proces^ I had enough self-confidence to build the .house in which 
I now live: And I never fair to be astounded, when I sit alone in that 
two-story house with il^ thirty-foot-high stone fireplace, by the fact 
(Hal I ever attempted it at all Why did I? Because I knew, 'from past 
experiences, that I could pull k off. 

The interesting thing about these experiences (called "peak experi- 
ences" m the jargon tif the trade) is that despite the fact we know their 
importance (one has only to go painstakingly over his own life to have 
that truth-come rushing in) vtfe only rarely, as teachers* make*them 
happen in the context oLmHTooIs We hand out plenty of defeats and 
precious fevy victories — precious few experiences at all^- beyond -those 
texts we have allowed 'to totall) dominate the lives of our students* 

Now that fact strikes me as being not only tragic, but immoral. The 
young men and women in our charge will cling desperately to their 
triumphs and turn their backs on their defeats^ And who,can blame 
the student who, finding success and acceptance and a sense of accom- 
plishment on/y^in drinking beer late at night on lonely roads* drops 
out of schooj to make that one of their central activities of his life? 

Do I stretch the point?, Consider this. I said earlier that Jack Tyrefs 
act of generosity in getting that composition of mine published when 
I was in the tenth grade jolted rne in a way I had* seldom been jolted 
before.' In fact, it is probably because he took the lime to do that that 
I wound up eventually becoming^^tenth-gracle English teacher and 
.starting a magazine. 

Ask yourself this, how many student hate my -subject now because 
of me? t ^ , - 

I don't hate math and basketball because it was genetically predeter.^ 
mined that I should. ... 

3. It is a simple fact that most of the peak experiences'! speak 
about takte place not in the classroom behind a text, but in, or in as- 
sociation with," the world outside that classroom. The extent to which 
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we, as teachers, catimeld the t^o togeihe^into one powertfiTleajning 

- force is the extent to which school, I belie\e, begins to make some 
sense. 

Foxfire, at if s most elementary le\e1, worked in that tenth grade 
* English class because the hard skills the students were learning were ^ 
being learned not simply so they could pass a lest or complete a lexl^ 
related homework assignment, but because— through the vehicle of* 

- their own community— the applicability, of those skjVs had suddenly 
become clear, and the skills came ^o life. They were usefu1.,£Jje£had 
reason for being Their use made sfcnse. Community as vehicle. And 

- as that imaginative, forceful description of Aunt Arie Carpenter liv- 
ing atone in her log house with no electricity, plumbing or TV (and 

» surviving on $48 a monih in social security payments). became im- 
portant, so too dicf the ways that other writers had found lo describe 
their own "surroundings and their own communities becorqe important. 

- And as a concise, clean description of how Aunt Arie carried out a 
particular survival task became important, so too did, the ways other 
.writers delt wijh the same problem became worthy of,a second look. 

^-Andto the i*xtent a student became the medium through which £unt 
Arie could express, in her ov*n words, her own insecurities and trials 
and victories and her own particular philosophy of life, such was the 
extent to which that same student became sensitive to and curious 
about the philosophical wrestling of others as expressed in texts, or in 
the neighborhood, or in the family— or evea in plays by Shakespeare. 
Linkages. 

Community as vehicle. 1 can't say it any more clearly than th&t. * 
And' in the act of using the community in that way, some wonderful 
things happen One of .tliem. of course, is' that the student begins to 
understand who he* is and wW^ he's come from in terms of ancestry, 
past, heritage, "roots. Al the \jry least, he is exposed to a variety of 
lifestyles arid philosophies he had prohably not considered previously. 
And a sensitivity to his own roots and culture awakened, there is al~ - 
ways the possibility that he can then be equally sensitive by extension 
to the culture arTd roots of other considerations. 

But there's more One of the ultimate absurdities of our high school^ 
systern is that we expect our students to walfc out the doors of our 
high schools at graduation, ready and able to take some kind of a re- 
sponsible role inside either our own community or some other com* 
munity of their choice, and yet we never, during their high school 

- years, take the time to show them what a community is. They don't 
know what kinds of people make it up, what services it must have (and 

* provide) to survive, where power lies and how it is attained and tben 
. either used or misused -and what to do about that- Their not know- 
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ing what jobs, exist and how to apply for them and what they're like 
on a daily basis (most haven't e\en teen to work with a parent for a 
day to see what his job is all about) is onlythe'tip of the iceberg. Be- 
yond thai, Xt&y don't lyiow enough about what the community could 
be to know, for example, what industries they themselves might create 
and run, much jess how to do that. They often go out of our schools 
as ignorant of their .surroundings (both ancestral and environmental 
and economic and\irchiteuurut)^ the human condition, and the work- 
ings and the ncfcds of the worjd as the da£ tr^ey entered them. And * 
that is a fact. Not only do they not know whaj their options for ac-. 
tion are, but they know $o little about "community 11 that tRey couldn't 
possibly have any commitment to the idta, and so they couldn't care 
less about that action. You can't care deeply about something you're 
not* personally acquainted with. Victims, they fit in wherever it's ex- 
pedient for the powers that be to fit them. 

That is our newest American tragedy, the most recent symbol of 
which is schools purposely so isolated from'the community surround- 
ing them that they don't even have windows. 

4 On,top of all this, we know for a fact that there are crucial needs 
that, universally, adolescents face. We tend to ignore these t in our 
classroofns,' but they aje there ne\ertheless. And they are true no less 
in Appalachian schools than in any other schools in the world. 

Most child psychologists agree that (here are two distinct phases pf 
adolescence, each wilh its own particular emotional demands. 

In the flrsfphase, called early adolescence, the most important single 
need the child 4ias is a need for self-esteem* and this is satisfied most 
effectively by the^raise, affection^ attention— the sense of belonging— ■ , 
he receives from others, In an atmosphere — a classroom, for exam- 
pie— where this need is not addressed, and where the child (perhaps 
because of the possibility of failure) feels threatened, frustrated, 'cast 
out, powerless, rto learning nil! take place. The attention and praise 
he fa?eds will, more often than not in this situation, be sought from 
peers via antisocial behavior In our vocabulary that's discipline prob-* 
lems + 

It's a crazy cycle. Our mountain classrooms are fillecf with students 
who don't feel very secure about thei^academic abilities* and con- 
sequently don't feel any too good about themselves in our classrooms* r 
They have been led to believe they can't read wet^ or write well, and f ~ 
we continue, through our ignorance (and through an endless series 
of assignments that are culturally inappropriate and hense seen as bor- 
ing and irrelevant) to make these tasks so unpleasant for them, and 
to make them feel so uncomfoclabk that ^e often give them no choicfe 
but to'reject us anc^fie academic discipline we stand for. And so they - 
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fail, or get passed indifferently on^ up the line, "having learned nothing 
from us but a series 6f evasive maneuvers, the cycle repeats itself, and 
they go^lsewhei'e for their sense of accomplishment and ielf-esteem 
leaving us to/wonder why they would rather deer hunttsr ffiay^ football 
or rebuild a *5<S Chevrolet than read Evangeline or A Tate of Two 
Cities, or^ write a term paper about the Yangtzee Riven Face it. At 
this stage in their lhes tfie> will put their hearts into only those things 
they feel they can do, and can get -some sense of satisfaction and 
achievement out of the doing through the praise of others. 

(Don't misunderstand ,me + I'm not saying that a teVm paper about 
the Yangtzee River shouldn't be done. I'm only saying that this may 
not be the best time for it. Perhaps first should come some intimate 
firsthand knowledge of a river in the' student's community, researched 
fully in ternjs of its value to that community and the use to which it. is 
put by that community. Then, as ihe student sees how that river af- 
fects his particular culture and what role a river plays ^n a society, then 
perhaps the teacher can move him vuth some hope of success one step 
further.) j^* ** *i ■ ^ 

This phase is outgrown as students zero in on things they are good 4t, 
and they move into a second phase called late adqlescence where self} ; 
worth is defined not only in terma of how others respond to him, but 
also v in* terms of actual accomplishment — in the words of John t 
^Mitchell of the Department of Educational Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Canada, "what he does and what he represents" 1 

In this phase, it is essential that students ba engaged in activities 
which they see as, being important— as making a difference for^as 
Mitchell says. "All healthy humans, universally and without fail, abhor 
not making a difference It is the clpsest* thing to nonexistence man ^ 
can experience*" 2 If student feels he is not, making a difference, a 
number of Ihings'happen to him, not the least vf which is his question* 
ing whether or not he will be able to make a difference at all as an adult. 
Stalled, the- student begins to lose self-confidence, and falls back into*a 
pattern of conformism (needing the constant reassurance of others) 4 
at the expense of individual^ iQjtiated and sfelf-mmivated action. 

Mitchell is strong in his criticism of society In general here: "Tor 

the majority of youth, little opportunity exftts tp do things which gen* , 

erate feelings of self-importance. Little opportunity arises to build or— 

construct useful products which contribute to the improvement of the 

environment; little opportunity emerges to assert oneself in a positive 
*. 

1 'The J^ature, of Adolescence Some General Observations/' *a paper written 
for The National Commission on Resources for Youth- New York City; 1<?76, 
PS- M. * *, 

2. fMf.» page 16. 
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and wholesome manner because the areas of life in which youth ac- 
tually make a difference are minimal/* 3 

It was not always so in the Appalachians, but too often it is now, 
What can we do about it? 

I have had teachers argue that in the schools it ikalmost frnpossible 
to create a situation where all students have a chance to do important 
work in the context of their classroom obligations, A student body 
president mayi in an extraordinary school, have an outlet by whjch he 
can do work he perceh es as making a difference* but few other students 
can have these outlets simply because they can't be provided in schools. 
They aren't set up that way. 

True enough. Our schools often aren't set up that way, BuUhey can 
ht< At the very least, our classes can be/ Granted, the task is made 
immeasufably more difficult if a student's past experiences in school 
during early' adolescence tyave left him angry and frustrated and crip- 
pled—convinced already that he is tfopeless in English or history or 
math. But it can still be done, f 
^ *In fact, the precise reason why Foxfire worked as well as it did in 
English classes, above and beyond the fact that through the use of cul- 
turally appropriate activities and positive energy it proved to all the 
kids that they could read and write better than they had ever thought 
possible, was that they perceived the work they were doing as making 
a difference— as being important. The fruits of their labor were not 
simply busy-work exercises destined for a teacher's indifferent sigh 
and eventual destruction, but they were going to be used, And with- 
ouMhe students (who had the community contacts and the automatic 
erffree that I did not have) the work would not be done at all and the 
magazine would not exist. They mattered. And they still do, 
^ These four truths are at the heart^of the reason why Foxfire maga 3 
zine worked in those language arts classes. The list of hard skills I was 
being paid by the State* to teach (grammar* composition, composing a 
business letter, talking on the telephone, etc) was being rigorously 
adhered to — albeit with, the text used only as a reference manual *in 
just the way that I believe it was originally intended to be used before 
it took over, our lives'; the basic competence already, jn most of the 
students was being taken ^vantage of and built upon, the students were 
? being provided with far more ptfak experiences than the two or three 
I can poinMo as being vital in my five years of high school; the com- 
munity was* integrated fully into the life of the classroom both as a 
motivating force arid as an aspect of life in itself worth serious atten- 
tion; and the basic emotional needs of the adolescents were being ad- 
dressed via classroom experiences leading to the production of an end 

3, /6tf»page 13, ' — ^ * 
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product in which alt could take justifiable pride r They owned the end 
product, ran the acti\ities (read business) that produced it, and were 
essentia] to its growth and survival* 

Once the jtafF members and Lhad the language arts under control, 
we began to plot ways to infiltrate* and influence other areas of the 
curriculum— the four truths alway\being held foremost— t adding a 
community-based, experiential component to each. Our new Appala- 
chian studies class,. for example* became part of the social studies of- 
fering of the high school, tfie end product being additional articles for 
th£*magazine (focusmg\jiot only on folklore but also on pressing social 
problems) as well as a new understanding of history and" its influences^ 
on this piece of the globe (a study^ of the Depression, for .example/ 
would begin with the first person testimony of mountain visitors to the 
class who'would tell the kids what that. period in their Iiv^s was like), 
Appalachian music, with its end product of record albums produced* 
edited, designed" and marketed by kids, became a «part of our high 
school's arts offering (as did a new creative photography coulee that 
resulted in regular student exhibitions in the halls of the school build- 
ing and the cafeteria), Environmental education* with its end products 
being a continually reused, mimeographed field manual written by 
kids as well as written studies which looked objectively at both sides of^ 
environmental problems such as clearcutting* and environmental con- 
troversies such as seed gardens, experiments with American chestnut 
trees and planting by the signs, and nature trails, was integrated into 
biology Furniture making/with the potential of creating a new in* 
dustry in the County, dovetailed into industrial* atfs. Complex dia- 
grams required to explain the workings of various material artifacts 
such as banjos and hog rifles found a home in thejdrafting classes. The 
television shows our kids began to -Script anil produce for theJocal 
cable TV network earned for theVr^credit* in the media sciences. Our 
bookkeeping division gave students in the ac&unting classes genuine 
experience Our course in'creating businesses tied into, both economics 
and career ed. And all of.these additions, rather than taking* place of 
the existing curriculum, simply became adjuncts to it— £<?tjvities that 
Jbrought these areas of the curriculum kHif e and enflal£ed the pnergies. 
and'the capacities of the kids in waystfiey hadselilom been engaged be- 
fore, Education became, and isslill becoming, real- Future targets- for 
the insertitfnof culturally relevant^and thereby motivating— activities 
include physicakeducation, home economics, chemistry and physics. 

That sound like a lot— perhaps too much. But! think we can do it. 
Remember that this whole .project was started— quietly and wjthout 
locking boats— in ninth and tenth-grade English classes eleven years 
ago with S4,40 tn donations. You've got to start somewhere. 
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In The Watches of the Night, Harry Caudill, with a good deal of 

justification, blasts Appalachian schools. On page, 226„ he .says, 

# 

. it is apparent that improved physical plant and increased 
pay do not automatically equate with more leaguing. After twelve 
years in the classroom— two thousand, three hundred and twenty 
days^of teaching— mountain youths arc unlikely to know from 
memory a single paragraph of Shakespeare, to have memorized 
even a couple of poems, or to be able to solve such simple prob- 
lems as will determine, for example, the quantity of water within , 
a tank of specified size. Furthermore, they are rarely able to 
punctuate or spell with accuracy or display more than rudimen- 
tary knowledge of the history of their county, state or nation. 
Such remotc^piaces as China are unknown. The philosophers and 
their teachings are as off limjts as Shakespeare and Gibbon, Al- 
most none knows anything about the botany of the -age-olcf forest 
that now cloaks the region as second or*third-growth. timber. Most 
tragic of all, few leave th$ schools with the habit nf reading or 
reflection, a lack of promises few innovations in confronting and 
solving the jarring problems that are bearing down^on the Cum- 
berland Plateau with the velocity and finajit^of an avalanche, 

I agree with most of that I also know, for & fact, that something 
can be done about it. You and T as Appalachian teachers wilt probably 
never be able to make even our own solitary schools all that Harry 
Caudill would like them to be, but each of us, in his own way and on 
his own chunk of turf* can roll up his sleeves and pitch irfand givp.1t 
a hell of a go. To do'less than that is inexcusable, for if the future of/ 
our mountains dots not get tiken up by the hands of -those we sensitize 
and equip for the long fight ahead, then into v^bpse hapd does it fall? 

) , .NOTE 

\ For teachers interested in implementing Foxfire-type projects in their schools, 
The following books are recommended: 

/ Monitnts* The Foxfire Experienced Eliot Wigglnton 

You and Aunt Arte* A Guide to Cultural Jdurtwlism, by Pam Wood ' ' 

*Thc first is a guide for teacherrfand ihe second is a handbook for tE3s. Both are 
available fronr - * 

IDEA* 4 * 
+ 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20036 
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31 NOTEZ FROM SKULE 
BOB TERRELL 

4 &ob Terrell if o. native of Sylva. North Carolina, arid has been on the 
staff of the ASHEVILLE CITIZEN-TIMES for twenty-eight years, 
'where he now serves as Associate Editor 

There are times when 1 think we're sending the wrong people fo 
school. Sonje of the present-day kids don't need the education nearly 
as much as their parents. 
Cuz Bagley of Murphy, one of the sages of the hills, would agree. 
lOfost schools operate under the absence^excuse system in which 
students, in order to be excused for missing a dayin school, must bring 
3 note from a parent explaining the reason for the absence. 

Somewhere, Cuz Bagley came up with a collection of excuses that 
underscore the need for a little higher. education for parents: 

—Dear School: Pleas ackus*e John for been absent January 28, 
29, 30, 32 & 33- ' ■ 

—Chris have an acre in his side 
^ —Mary could not cofne to school because she was bothered by 
very close veins- ■ 

—John has been absent because he has two teeth taken out his 
face. 

—I kape Billie horite because she had to Christmas shoppfng 
because I didn't know what size she wear, 

— My son is under the doctors care and should not take P. E. 
Please execute him. 

— Lillie -was absent from school ^yesterday as she had a going 
over. 

—Please excuse J*fey Monday. He had loose vowels. 

—Please excuse jjfanch f rom p. for a few days. Yesterday 
Ijjie fell out of a tree and misplaced her hip. 

^Cariose was -absent yesterday because fie was p)aying football. 
.He was hurt in the growing part • 

— My daughter was absent yesterday because she was ^tired. 
She spent the weekend with the Marines. 

— Please excuse Jimmy from being. It was his father's fault. 

— Mary was absent Dec. 11-15, because she had a fever, sore 
throat headache, and upset stomack. Her sister was also sick, 
4 fever, and sore throat* Her brother has a low grade temp and 

" <gr Ashcvillc Citizen-Times Publigttfo&Company. Used by permission. 
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ached all over/I wasn't feeline ,the besl either* sore throat and 
fever, Therfc mast be ihe flu go/ng aroind. Her father even got hot 
last night. /. • ,v v 

Cuz's best school story, however, is about .an experience of Mrs. 

Annie Lou Kennum Rogers in/the classroom. , 
Mrs. Rogers oi^e had a young studcn^ho, according to Cuz> "was 

a complete stranger to soap aAd water" She said thejittfc fellow came 

to school day after day witKauta'bath, and the way she could tell from 

a distance was that a particular patch of dirt on his arm kept growing 

for as long- as two weeks. / . t 

Up close* she didn't evefa have to look for the patch of dirt. "He 

was su frounced,". Cuz saia, "by a mighty fierce odor." 
When his situation became so bad that the othe* kids' avoided him. 

Mrs. Rogers decided to write a note to his mother 
"Dear Mrs. Blank," mt wrote- "Please have Johnny take a bath. 

The other children are/avqiding him because he is so dirty and I find 

■ that he just smells baa." 

Mrs. Rogers signed the note, gave it to Johnny, and he took it home 

to mother. ^ 

> Next morning, Johnny brought a written reply from his mother. 

"Desr Teacher," she wrote. 'Ima sending Johnny to school for you 
te learn him, not S^IELL him." p # 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SOUTHERN APPALACHIA FOR 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 

This bibliography contains the books, periodicals, and films this 
author cQnsiders to be the best and most representative of the works 
on Southern Appaiachia currently available for purchase. It was put 
together with theinlerests of the public school teacher and student 
in mind ajtd woutd form*the core of an Appalachian studies collectifr 
in a schdol library. 

EARLY REGIONAL HISTORIES OF NORTH AdARQLINA, TENNESSEE, 
AND VIRGINIA 

Dixon, The Wataugans Boone, North Carolina. Appalachian Consortium 

Press, 1976. 
* ■ 

Blackmun. Ora. Western North Carolina. Its ^fountains and Its Peoph to 1880+ 
Boone, North Carolina; Appalachian Consortium Press* 1977. 

Caldwell. Mary French. Tennessee: The Dangerous Example. Watauga to 1849. 
Nashville: Aurora Publishers, 1974. 

Summers Lewis Preston. History of Southwest Virginia and Washington County. 
Baltimore: Regional Publishing Company 1 1971. 

The histories otttie Appalachian areas of North Carolina. Tennessee, 
and Virginia have generally been minimized in works dealing with .the 
whole state. These volumes present in great detail the early history of 
these counties. 



GENERAL STATE HISTORIES OF NORTH CAROLINA. TENNESSEE, 
AND VIRGINIA 



fler. Hugh Talmage, and Albert Ray Newsome. The History of a Southern 
State, North Carolina, Third Edition. Chapel Hill; University of North 
Carolina Press, 1973. * ' 



Folmsbee, Stanley, Robert E. Corlew, and Enoch JL Mitchell. Tennessee. A Short 
History. Knox ville- The University of Tennessee Press, 1969. 

"Dabney, Virgimus Virginia. .The New Dominion. Garden C\\y t New York. Double* 

day and Co., Inc., 197I> 

* + 

These are the best of the general state histories for public School li- 
braries. 



GENERAL BSSAtS: WRITTEN AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 

awan. G 
Knopf, 



Carawan. Guy. and Candie Voices from the Mountains. New York. Alfred A. 
f, 1575. 



Photographs, songs, and feelings collected and recorded by the authors- 
Focuses primarily on the coal-producing areas. ^ 
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Cate, Herma t cl ai- The Southern Appalachian Heritage. Kingspoj% Tennessee. 
Holston Publishing Corporation* .1974 

Photographs and writings emphasizing the environment and folk de- 
scriptors of the past. 

Clark, Joe, Tennessee Hill Folk. Nashville. Vanderbili University Press* 1972. 

A classic collection of Appalachian photographs taken a generation 
or more ago by a first-rate photographer. 

Dy kern an, Wilma and James Stokley The Border States. New York. Time-Life 
Books, 1970, 

A volume in the Time-Life Library of America. It is a descriptive treat- 
ment ot Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia* and West 
Virginia by two of the region's foremost writers. 

National Geogratfhic Society. American Mountain Peopte. Washington. The Na- 
tional Geographical Society, 1973 

A photographic and descriptive work on people inhabiting the moun- 
tains of the United States A major portion is devoted to the people Of 
^ Appalachfa. ^ * " 

Roberts, Bruce and Nancy Where Time Stood Stilt. New York. Crowell-Colliers 
Press. 1970/ 

A written and phoiograpEuc portrait of Appatachia with many selec- 
tions dealing with Western North Carolina 

Utmann, Doris The Appalachian Photographs of Doris Utmann. Penland* North 
Carplma^The Jargon Society, 1971. 

Classic photographs of Appalachian people taken during the early 
part of the century by a masterful photographer 

West. John Foster, and Bruce Roberts. This Proud Land. Charlotte, North Caro. 
I in a: MfcNally and Loften Publishers, 1974. . 

Photographs and'prose of the land and people of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains* 

LANGUAGE * 

Fink, Paul. Bits of Mountain Speech. Boone, Nortb Carolina. Appalachian Con- 
sortium Press/1974. \ 

A dictionary" of mountain speech collected by the author between 
1910 and 1965 + 

Hall, Joseph S t Saymgs from Old Smoky. Ashevitle, North Carolina. The Cata- 
bochee Press, 1972. , ■ 

An annotated collection of proverbial sayings and expressions of the 
, mountains. . 

* > * 

FOLKCRAFT " . 

Gayies, David. Artisans/ Appatachia/ U.S. A, Boone, North Carolina. Appalachian 
Consortium Press, 1977. 
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An ^exhibition" of the works of fifty Appalachian artisans along with 
short commentary. Each of the fifty is printed on individual cards as- 
sembled in a loose-leaf packet * + * 

all. Joseph S + Smoky fountain Folks and Their Lore. Asheville, North Caro- 
lina: The Cataloochee Press, I960. 

A descriptive collection of mountain folklore and stories 



Artis, Bob* Bluegrass. New York: Hawthorne Books. 1975. 



' The best single source on the history of individual mountain bluegrass 
artists and their rise to fame. 

Burton, Thornas G>. arid Ambrose N. Manning, eds + Folklore. Folksongs. Johnson 
City, Tennessee; The Research and Advisory Council of East Tennessee State 
University) 1967 

Tolksongs II. Johnson CMy, Tennesseet The Research and Advisory 




Council of East Tennessee State University, 1969 

These tiro extensive collections of folksongs draw their material almost 
exclusively from the mountain people of Western North Carolina. Up- 
^Jpf per East Tennessee, and Southwest Virginia. 

Jackson, GeoFge Pullen. White Spirituals' in the Southern Uplands. New York: 
Dover Publications, 1965. * - > 

The only available intensive study of the development and structure 
* of the white religious, music of the Appalachian Mountains and other 
areas of the South. \ " 
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Bafley, Kenneth. Southern White Protestantism in the Twentieth Century. Glouster, 
Massachusetts: Peter Smith, 1968. 

An objective treatment of the development of fundamentalism in the 
South (and Appalachian "area) since. the turn of the century. 

Boles, John B. The GreaTHetfvai I787-IS05. Lexington: *The University Press 
of Kentucky, 1972, * ^ , 

An historical account of the rise of revivalism in early A ppa taenia 
which formed new denominations and cultivated a lasting Rrotestant 
orthodoxy and fervor ^ 

Dickinson, Eleanor, and Barbara Benztger* Revival. New York* Harper and Row, 
1974 + 

A pictorial and descriptive account, of revivalism focusing to a great^ 
degree on Appalachian : ' f 

Pelton, ftoben, and Karen W. Garden. Snake Handlers. God Fearers? or Fanatics?. 
Nashville: Thomas Nelson* Inc., 1974. 

An objective, yet understanding, portrayal df a much publicized bizarre 
religious practice.' \ < 
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MpUNTAIN WILDERNESS^** * 
Dolittle* Jerome. The Southern Appalachians. New York: Time*Ufe Books, 1975. 

Ogburn* Charlton, The Southern Appalachians. New York: William * Marrow and- 
Company, 1975. t - 

Porter, Eliot, 'Appalachian Wilderness 1 . The Great Smoky Mountains. New York: 
Ballanttne Books, 1973 - ' ^ 

Excellent sources portraying the beauty of the mountains, its flora, 
fauna, and the natural setting. ' 



GENERAL STUDIES AVID ANTHOLOGIES 

Axelrod, Jim* ed; Growin' Up Country* ClintWood* vfrginja: Resource and In* 

formation Center* tTourteil of the Southern Mountains, 1973. * * 

/ * ■ * 

A collection of articles, stories, poems, and pictures reflecting growing 
^ up in Appalachia during the past twenty years. « 

Campbell, John C, The Southern Highlandetyand His Homeland. Lexington: The 
University Press of Kentucky, 1969. 

A reprint of the \9lt study of Appalachia which was the first depth 
examination of the region, 

Caudill; Harry ML Night Come? to the Cumberlands. Boston; Little, Bcown and 
„ Company, 1?7l. ^ 1 ^ & 

A controversial "biography of a depressed area/' Eastern-Kentucky, by 
a native attorney well acquainted with the area. ' - i 

Coles, Robert. Migrants* Sharecroppers. Mountaineers* tynume\ of Children of 
Crisis. Boston: Little* Brown and Company, 1971, 




The Harvard child psychiatrist's view of the rural poor, 
tton of 'the book deals with Appalachian .poor, 

Ergood, Bruce, and Bruce E. Kuhre, *eds, Appalachia: Social Context 
Present .Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall^Hunt Publishing Company* 1976, * 

* An anthology of articles on Appalachia spanning the breadth of inter-^rf^ 
ests in the region, *\. . 

Fetterman, John, Stinking Creek. New York: E, P, Diitton^and Co.»1nc„ ISWft 

\ * A portrait in prose and pictures of a- small mountain, community in 
Appalachian Kentucky, J f 

* ~ * i ^ * 

Ford, Thomas R H , ed. The Southern Appalachian Region* hexington; Thdj,Un!ver- 
sity Press of Kentucky, 1962. . * J 4 - 

/ ■ * 

' The first anthology 'of writings on the Appalachian region. The ma- 

terial is dated but contains many early observations not found in oilier , 
sources, ^ * f 

Hansen, James C , and Richard R, Stevic, Appalachian Students and once. ' 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin and Company, 197 1, ; v # 

A guidance monograph designed to Assist counselors in creating the* 
kind of guidance program meeting the neecfeof Appalachian chiltfrem 

.. . 
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Higgs. Robert J., and Ambrose N. \fannin&"ecl» r^/ccs from' the Hilh New 
» York- Frederick Ungar Publishing Company. 1 975 

The only anthology devoted completely to the literary writings of 
( Appalachian authors 

lannone* Ron. School Ain't No Wa\ Parson, West Virginia MfcClain Printing 
Company. Inc ++ 1373 

* The experiences of a teacher attempting to bring about change in the 
mountain school in which he is teaching. 

Kahn, Kathy Hillbilly Women Garden City. New York Doubleday and Com-, 

* pAy.inc/1373. 

The only book. focusing on the views of mountain women and their 
Struggle to better their conditions 

Kephart Horace. Ovr Southern Hightwdfrs. Knoxville* The University of Ten- 
• ( nessee Press* 1376. 

* A classic account of a librarian-author** life during several years* resi- 

dence among the mountain people of extreme , Western North Cajo. 
Tina. Originally rjublishect in 1313 and revised in 1322. 

Looff, Davicl. Appalachians Children* The Challenge of Mental Health* W&ngton. 
The University Press of Kentucky* 1371 * x 

Psychiatrist Looff examines the problems of*mental health among Ap- 
palachian children and prescribes corrective possibilities. 

^Matthews* Elmora. 'Neighbor and Kin. Nashville Vanderbilt University Press* 
1365. 

A sociological analysis of the family in a small rural Tennessee com- 
TTiunity* ( 

Mfaurer* B. B + * ed t Mountain Heritage. Ripley, West Virginia. Mountain State Art 
and Craft Fair, 1974., ^ 

) The heritage of culture, language, music* and religion in Appalachia 

1 by several v/est Virginia authors. 

Mfil^s t Emma BelL He Spirit of the Mountains. Knoxville* The University o£ 
Tennessee press, 1375. & 

An early portrayal of mountain Hifc first published in J 305 + 

Momell, William Lynwood* The Sago of Cot Ridge. Knoxville, The U^ersity 
of Tennessee Press. 1?70 % fc ^\ 

• The oral account of a tiny Negro community nestled away in Appa- 
lachian The only extensive study of the mountain Negro. 

Murray, Kenneth. Dgwn to Earth. The People of Appalachia. Boone, North Caro- 
lina: The Appalachian Consortium Press* 1974, k 

Portraits in pictures and commentary of the people living in East Ten- 
nessee, Southwest Virginia, and Western North Carolina. 
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*i 

Ridded Frank S*ed Appalachia Its People. Heritage* and Problems Dubuque, 
Iowa Kcndatt'Hunt Publishing Co, 197J 

A broad anthology of articles depicting (he Appalachian region. 

Shackelford, laurel, anti Bill Weinberg Our Appalachia New York:" Hill and 
• Wang, 1977 

A rcma rfcahle collection of oral historv interviews of mountain peQple 
Surface, BiH The if allow New York Coward McCaU 1971 

An account of a family living in the hills of Appalachia and ihe harsh 
reality of ihcir existence & 

Sluan, Jesse The Thread That Run* So True. New YorSf Charles Scribner's Sons,* 
1949 - I 

To Teach. To Love. New York World Publishing Co , 1970, 

fc * Two reminiscences b Vthc p rominent Appalachian author of teaching 
in mountain schools 

Walls, David, and John B Stephenson, eds + Appalachia in the Stxttes* Lexmg^onr 
TheUniversjiJ^t^sof Kenliicky, 1972* I 

broad anthology of writings on the Appalachian region. 
/V * * 

Warrerjf lltoTd , . A Ri&hhGood People, Boone, North Carolina. Appalachian 
Cfnsorrt^m Pre*s, 197 J \ 

on' of wrUmgs and photographs on a number of mountain 

■ ' \ 

Weller, Jack Yesterday? People Lexington- The University Press of Kentucky, 
I965.i* \ • . 

A controversial bool depicting life in contemporary Appalachia as 
viewed by the authoW * • % 

'Wigginlon, Ehot, ed The Foxfire Book* Garden City, New York. Doubleday and 
Co + , Inc, 1972. 

J 

The first of the collections (currently there are four) of the best of 
Foxfire quarterly. The articles are of folklore in Southern Appalachia 
and have been written by high school students. See also the Foxfire 
bibliographic reference on page 221 znd'Foxfire subscription in form a* 
lion on page 230 

* * 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES , ^ 

'Appalachian Bibliography Morgantown, West Virginia West Virginia University 
Library, 1972. 

• * / 
A "forerunner * bibliography of less expense than the two listed below, 

Ross, Charlotte, ed< Bibliography of Southern Appalachia. Boone, North Carolina: 
Appalachian Consortium Prfes, 1976. 4 * 

* The most thorough bibliographical study of Appalachia ever produced, 
t This work attempts to pull together a complete treatment of the region. 

Smith, Sam B t Tennessee History: A Bibliography. KnoxviJle: The University of 
'Tennessee Press, 1974. * ^ 

A work of relatively complete Tennessee historical sources, TTnVbook 
is the only historical bibliography published by any of the three states. 
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APPALACHIAN PERIODICALS 



This list contains the more prominent periodicals debated exclusively 10 the 
Appalachian region The subscription prices quoted are those m effect in ruid- 
1977 Back issues from each of these are generally available for purchase. 



Appalachia. Jourttaj of the Appalachian 
Regional Cotnmissiott*(\9d7} 

Appalachian Regional Commission 

1666 Connecticut Avenue. N W 

Washington, D.C. JOMfr 

Bimonthly — free to residents of the 

region 

Appalachian Heritage f 1973) 
Alice Lfoyd College 
Pippa Passes-Kentucky 41844 
Quarterly — S7J0 per year 

Appalachian Journal (1972) 

Appalachian State University 4 
Bbone* North Carolina 28608 
Quarterly — $6.50 per year 

Foxfire U967) 

Rabun Gap, Georgia 30568 
Quarterly — 58,00 per year 

\f.A*W.; A Magazine of Appalachian 
Women{\m) 

Appalachian Women. Tnc 

745 TMvSlreel 

Huntington, West Virginia 25T01 
Bimonthly— S5 00 per year 




The Mountain Call ( 1 97<5# 
Box 61 1 

xnuu WeM Virginia 25674 
{hly— 55.00 per year 

Mountain IS^c and Work (1921) 

Councilqf the Sou I he rrr Mountains 
Drawer 
Clintwood, Vnginia.24228 
Monthly— S5 + 00 per year 

Mountain Review i 1 975) 
P + 0 Box 660 ; 
Whitesburg, Kcntucky4h858 

s Quarterly — S5 Q0 per year 

i 

The Plow (1975) 

Appalachian Information 
279 Hast Main Street 
Abingdon. Virginia 24210 
Monthly— $4,00 per year 

Southern Exposure (1973) 
PX>, Box 230 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
Quarterly— $8,00 per year 



APPALACHIAN FILMS 



The t re are more than one hundred, sixteen- millimeter films of Appalachia cur- 
rently available for purchase or rent. This list contains twenty .lilies spanning In* 
breadth of interest in the region along with the names an<l addresses of the pub- 
lishers or distributors, Catalogues are available on request from the distributors 
and most Appalachian collections in large Jibranes have extensive film bibliogra- 
phies. ^ 

Appalachia, Rich Land* Poor People 1969 B&W 59 miriutes Indiana Univer- 
sity A-V Center 

* Discusses the poverty and other problems of Appalachia, 

A pptifachiaji Genesis 1970 Color 30 minutes Appal shop Films 

Youth of Appalachia discussing the problems of coal mining, educa- 
tion, community health, recreation, employment opportunities, and 
political corruption. * % * 

Appalachian Heritage 1968 Color 51 mjnutes , Embassy Picture Corporation 
Documents the severe economic and social depression of Appalachia 
and shows the hardships of people being forced to leave their homes 
for th$ industrialized cities. ' / 
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BevotuI These tfilfr 1967 Color 1 J minutes Oflke of Economic Opportunity 
A government documentary on the economit poverty and cultural Ufe 
in A&ry County. Nonh Carolina 

fiuftato Creek 1972 An Ait of OotP 1975 B&W 10 minutes Appalshop Films 
Documents the destruction, elean-up. and aftermath of the bursting 
dam traged> in Logan County', West Virginia, in 1972 1 - . , 

* ' 

Chrnmtm itt AppahrhUi 196^ HAW 29 minutes Carousel Frims " * 

A CBS uocumenurj- showing the merger expectations of holiday joy 
in an Appalachian community as Christmas eonies 

Th? Feathered Warrior ,1973 Color 20 minutes Appalshop Films 
Portray** the illegal sport of cpekfighting 

FtveDnxstn MoorMd [972 ' Color 29 minutes Readers Digest Fpundation 
Documents the struggle of a sma\l to*n in the early 70 + s trytng to pre* 
j serve ijs traditional values against the threat of urbanization and its 

^ " accompanying pluralism 

FLun in Tell About Sack *I974 <Colp& 25 minutes Appalshop Films 

The arl of the "Jack TaliP is mastered and portrayed by Avery County 
North Carolina Y. Ray Hicks * 



AtorStM Sorghtyn 1974 Color 12 minutes Appalshop Films * 

Covers three craftsmen featured at the Morgan County, Kentucky* 
Sorghum Festival: a knrfemaker. a broommaker, and a woman who 
spins her own yarn on an old spinning wheel f 

Nature's Way J974 Color 20wmitcs ' , * 

Portrays mountain people caring for t^heir own ailments. Featured are 
makers of herh remedies* a medicine man v hawfcing" his wares* and a 
midwife delivering twins in a mountain home 

The Ramsey Trade Fair 1974 Color 20 minutes Appalshop Films 

Presents the forerunner of the flea market: the mountain trading fair 
rn Ramsey, Virginia 
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Foxfire 197 ^ Cblor^l mmutes .McGraw-Hill Films 

Depicts the work of teacher Eliot Wigginton and his students as they ^ 
write and produeelhe foUpsludics periodical Foxfire. 

h\ the Gtynd Old Finhhmrd $a\ ^ Color JO minutes Appalshop Films r 

Portrays the Old Regular ^aptisl Church in the mountains of Ken* 
tucky It .objectively presents the denomination s practices* beliefs, and ^ Jf 

the church's jn flue nee in the lives ot its members ^ * * 

The Kingdom Com? School K I97J Color 20 minutes Appalshop Films 

A day in the lives of a one-room schoolteacher and his twenty-two stu- - 
dents presented A case for the preservation of this rapidly disappearing 
educational institution 

Life, Liberty^ and the Pursuit of C<*at 1973 Color 52 minutes Xerox Films 
* The depiction of the economic and political power of the coal industry 

in the state 6t West Virginia 

Liwia and Bitiv Ray from Appalachian 1970 Color 15 minutes Encyclopedia 
Britannica FNms t a 

Pictures the diutciilties^ncountered when an Appalachian family moves 

to Cincinnati to seek belter eco'nonuc opportunities 
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The Struggle of Coon Branch Afountutn 1972" B&W U rmmiies Appalshop 
. Films 

The documentary oC a mountain community trying 10 better its chil- 
dren's educational opportunities by fighting for better roads against 
$n unweildin'g bureaucratic political structure. 

Tomorrow s People 1973 Color *25 minutes Appalshqp Films **- 

A sound experience of music wjlhbut narration depicting a visual 
* montage of mountain scenes * * * 



Tradtiton 



1974 ^Color 20 mimilcs, Appalshop Films'* 
Portrays the an of moonshimng through the eves of a four times con- 
victed moonshiner and an 1 R.$ agent 
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FILM DISTRIBUTORS 



* Appalshop Films 
PCX Box 332 

Whitesburg. Kentucky 4IA58 

Carousel Films * 
1501 Broadway 
>Ncw Yock. New York 10036, 

Embassy Pictures Corporation 
883 1 Sunset ' 

Los An jpes. California 90069 

Indiana University 
Audio- Visual Center 
Bloomingion* Indiana 47401 



McGraw-Hill Films 

m W. 42nd Street * ' " 

New York, New York 10036 

Office of Economic Opportunity 
Public Affairs Department 
1200 19th Strei.RW. 
Washington* DX + 2G506 

Reader's Digest Foundation 
Pleasantville. New York 10570 

Xerox Films 

1200 High Ridge Road 

Stamford, Connecticut 06905 



Teaching Mountain Children prepares the beginning 
teacher in Appalachia for an introduction to her^tudegts, 
their parents, the community iti which\thejrlive and work, 
Jhe cultural traditions tharthape ahd sustain them as an 
'ctjuiic minority identified- with a geographical region, 
and the social and economic problems with which they 
must deal: * v * * 

The teacher from outside the region .who studies this 
book will experience a revelation as biases fade and mis- 
conceptions are corrected. 

"* 1 The* native teacher who returns to the mountains will 
*gain new insights ancf, like the goldfish that did not know 
what water is until he had leapt from the bowl, appreciate 
more fully tlfe significance pt Appalachian eulture,\the 
uniqueness of those who are shaped basically by it, and' 
the pervasiveness of the economic problems that plague 
the region, \ M 

Both the outsider "and the native who aspire to teach^ 
4d Appalachia will be better prepared to^meet students 
on their own ground gtftcr studying Teaching Mountain 
Children. i Cratis Williams 
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Teaching Mountain Children is terrific! * 

Peter Schrag - 
Former Education Editor 
Saturday Review 

If the.future of our mountains does not get taken up by the hands of those we 
sensitize and equip for the long fight ahead, then ijito whose hands does it fall? 
Students can do and must be allowed to do — fafraore than hafbeen tradi- 
tionally expected of them in our schools. 

Eliot Wigginton . 
^ Editor 

Foxfire Books 



^Teaching Mountain Children will be of great value. 



Herbert W. Wey 
Chancellor 

Appalachian State University 



T^iere is no doubt that teaching in southern and central Appalachia presents 
some distinctive and even unique problems. This is particularly true in rural 
areas and in the old coal, towns. There is a distinctive sub-culture and it is 
frequently practically impossible for mountain students to comprehend or find 
interest in worfcs aimed at children from mainstream suburban culture. If 
students read Teaching MountainJ^iUren they will come to understand who 
they are and the land on which they live. Without this understanding they are 
certain to face continuing obstacles in their school work, including their 
college studies, I hope this book will b& widely used throughout Appalachia. 

Harry M. Caud(U ^ 
* * <^ ' Author - 

x Night Comes to the Cumbertttrtds 
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David N. MielkOtas spent twenty-five years in t^e 
schools of appalachia as both student and teacher. 
He attended Meadowyicw JSchool in Meadowvtew, 
Virginia, and received his high school diplopia from 
the E/T.S.C. Trainings School -in Johnson City, 
Tennessee. He was graduated from East Tennessee 
State University with afi.S. degree and earned a~ 
NfcS. and EdJ3. from the University of Tennessee. 
He taught science and social studies in juftior hie 
school in East Tennessee before coming to Appala 
chian State University where he is currently As 
ciate Professor of Secondary Education and Politic 
Science. * ' 2 * - 
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